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INTRODUCTORY SNOdE: 


THESE Lectures were delivered extempore and 
were taken down in shorthand. They are pub- 
lished without any corrections, except necessary 
corrections in grammar or spelling, and the reader 
must therefore excuse many defects in style and 
expression. 


A. F. LONDON. 


REASONS FOR FAITH. 


I—WHY DO I BELIEVE IN GOD? 


WHEN I was asked to undertake the responsibility 
of speaking to you on these four evenings, I couid 
think of nothing better than for us to consider 
together the ground of our common Faith; and 
certainly the numbers that have come to-day look 
as if you thought that such a consideration, even 
if inadequately carried out, might be of some help 
to you. 

And the subject for this. first evening is this: 
Why we believe in God. Or in other words—and 
I would draw your special attention to the precise 
way in which I ask the question—“Is there a 
Being of infinite Power, Wisdom, Righteousness, 
and Love?” Notice those four points, because they 
form, as it were, the backbone of our subject. 

Those who have ever known what it is to doubt 
that there is, or who may have lived for a time 
without a belief in such a Being, will know the 
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awful blank which the absence of such a belief 
leaves. I think it is a French writer who says, 
“When I come across a man who has given up his 
belief in a God, I take off my hat to him as to one 
who has suffered a great loss.” “The Great Com- 
panion is dead:” they are the words, I think, of 
Professor Clifford, and there is no more touching 
description of the condition of a man who has lost 
his belief than that. 

I ask the question in that particular form, 
because it at once differentiates our discussion 
to-night from two or three other things. This 
question, “Is there a Being of infinite Power, Wis- 
dom, Righteousness, and Love?” means, Do we 
believe in what is called 7heism? And Theism is 
a totally different thing from a mere belief in some 
religious force. You will find, if you read much 
philosophy or modern writing, that many people 
admit the existence of some kind of vague religious 
influence, which they cannot avoid perceiving as 
they think out things; but what we set ourselves 
to discuss to-day is something much more than that 
—Is there a personal God? 

So, again, our question to-night is distinct 
from Pantheism. Pantheism is that form of belief 
which identifies God with the world, and the world 
with God. I have no time to discuss that to-night. 
So, again—and Dr. Liddon, in this Cathedral, was 
never tired of pointing out this—it is distinct from 
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Deism. The Deist does believe in a God, but in 
a God who is enthroned in magnificent inactivity, 
somewhere far away from the world, with no 
effective or efficient influence upon the world at 
all. And therefore it is not a mere religious in- 
fluence, it is not Pantheism, it is not Deism, we 
are discussing to-night; what we are discussing 
to-night is, Have we any grounds for believing in 
Theism ? 

And in discussing this there are three things we 
have to beware of in our attitude. First of all, we 
must beware of what is called anthropomorphism. 
It is as well to understand these things. I have 
no doubt I have a very varied audience here— 
some men who understand all these phrases 
perfectly well, and others who perhaps want to 
understand why they believe in a God, but to 
whom these long words need to be explained. 
You will find that time after time people warn 
us against anthropomorphism—that is, making out 
that God is exactly like man. Of course, the real 
truth is that as men we have to speak in terms of 
men; a geologist has also to do so—he has to 
speak of “tilted rocks,’* and so on. We can 
only speak in terms of a man to men; but we 
must beware, in speaking of God, as though He 
was a magnified man. Man is in the image of 
God, but that is a very different thing from saying 


* See Curteis, ‘‘ Scientific Obstacles to Christian Belief.” 
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that God is in the image of man. So, again, we 
must beware of undue dogmatism. “God is in 
heaven, thou art on the earth; therefore let thy 
words be few.” In other words, anything like 
undue confidence, anything like speaking as if we 
had seen the whole thing before our eyes, is very 
offensive in a lecture or discussion like this. Just 
as a minnow in a little creek cannot possibly know 
all about the great ocean, so we must not speak 
as if we, with our finite intelligences, could grasp 
and comprehend the whole infinite. You will 
find, as we go on, that that explains many of our 
difficulties—so many of us refuse to admit that 
we cannot know everything. Asa matter of fact, 
in one sense we are all agnostics; we all have to 
admit that there are great regions of truth and 
regions of knowledge which we can only partially 
comprehend. Then, thirdly, we have to beware 
of what I may call undue agnosticism ; because 
we can only see part of a thing, it does not follow 
that we have not got a real knowledge of that 
part; and because we can only apprehend part 
of the great heavenly truths by which we are 
surrounded, it is false modesty to say that we 
cannot know what we do know. I mean this: 
if you have in your offices agnostic friends, and 
they say to you, “ How is it possible to know all 
these things?” your answer is this: “I may not 
know all these things; but what I do say is, that 
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when certain parts of them have been revealed 
and told me, I can know what I am told—lI can 
know the part which I do apprehend.” 

Now, with these safeguards, we will take, one by 
one, the various attributes of God. And first of all 
we will ask ourselves this: How do we know God 
at all? How do we know anything whatever about 
God? And we are answered at once by a similar 
question, How do we know anything about our 
brother man? How could I, for instance, if I lived 
with you for a month, know anything about you? 
I never could see you—you would be out of my 
ken, right behind anything I could see. I should 
judge what your character was through your 
manifestations. I should hear what you say, 
I should see what you do, I should watch your 
conduct, and make a kind of instantaneous in- 
ference from your manifestations as to who and 
what you were behind it all. When a man dies 
we say, “ He is gone.” The body is lying there, his 
limbs are there, every part of him that is physical 
is there; but we say, “He is gone,” which shows 
that we realize that we only know him through 
his manifestations, and that the mere eye, the 
mere arm, the mere head, is not the man. So is 
it we learn to know God—we learn to know Him 
through His manifestations. And when the Indian 
hunter was asked about God, and said, “I see His 
footprints on the sand,” he was giving a very true 
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answer; he meant that, just as he traced some 
great animal in his native country by watching 
the tracks that he made, and gathered from them 
the sort of an animal it was that he was tracking, 
so he had to use the same method in discovering 
God. And, therefore, we will make up our minds 
that the only way to learn to know God is exactly 
the way we learn to know our brother man, and 
that is through watching His manifestations.* Let 
us, then, watch the manifestations of God, and see 
whether from them we can collect these four things 
of which we are in search: Is He powerful? Is He 
wise? Is He righteous ? and Is He loving ? 

And first, Is He powerful ? Every effect demands 
a cause, and a great effect demands a great cause. 
I suppose that most of us have gone out on some 
starry night and looked up into the heavens and 
reflected that those twenty million points are as a 
matter of fact great blazing suns, bigger than our 
sun; and that the sight of these twenty million 
sweeping on at enormous speed, perpetually going 
on and on, God only knows where, through space, 
never in the same place again, is one of the most 
moving spectacles which you can possibly see. To 
my mind it is perfectly astounding how we, a short- 
lived race of men, can live on this little planet, going 
nineteen miles a second round one out of twenty 
million blazing suns, can look at it and remain so 


* This argument is well drawn out in Prof. Flint’s ‘‘ Theism.” 
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unmoved as we do. One would have thought that 
it was the greatest romance in the world to take 
part in such a glorious march through space. It 
must be want of imagination for us to take the 
whole thing so easily as we do—marching on, 
Heaven only knows where. 

Well, I am leading up to the manifestation of 
the power of God. What power is it, we are bound 
to ask, that is keeping these twenty million great, 
tremendous bodies, at this enormous speed—and, 
notice, keeping them not running into one another, 
not colliding, but keeping them in a solemn, orderly 
march through the heavens? Let me speak with 
the utmost possible respect of all the wonderful 
help that science has given us, There is nothing 
more futile than to imagine that there is the 
smallest opposition between Science and Religion— 
it is one of the most foolish ideas. Truth is one, 
and always must be one, and can never contradict 
itself. And, therefore, wherever we can find truth, 
in science, history, criticism of the Bible, anywhere 
you like, we who put our hands into the hands of* 
Jesus Christ are leaning upon the truth, and we 
welcome the truth from whatever quarter it comes. 
And therefore we ask our scientific friends what 
their explanation of all this wonderful thing is ; 
and they tell us that as far as they can see they 
must reduce everything to matter and force. They 
look upon these blazing suns, and other forms of 
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motion, as a mode in which force is playing upon 
matter. We then ask, Where does that force come 
from? To this simple question any scientific man 
here would give the same answer—“I have not 
the slightest idea.” That is really the answer 
of science. Let us push the answer a little 
farther back, and see if we can discover any reason 
for thinking that this force must come from some 
power outside the world working on the world. 
And first we notice that we are told, by a man 
like Sir John Herschell, that every atom has 
the essential nature of a manufactured article. 
Secondly—and we are taking these teachings 
straight from science—we are told that /fe can 
only come from life, that you cannot generate life 
out of dead things, and that, therefore, force comes 
from force. So, again, we are told that as we look 
into all the originating forces which originate 
things in the world as we know it, the chief is 
Will. And therefore, putting these two or three 
points together, we say this: That—although we 
* could not prove this from science—on other 
grounds which we come to presently, we are justi- 
fied in believing that we have an answer to give to 
the question which science cannot answer, and that 
just as life in the world comes from life, so this 
force in the world, this enormous force perpetually 
being occupied in working the laws of nature—for 
every law of nature wants a continual application 
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of force, just like a stone swung round wants a 
continual application of force to keep it going 
round—that force comes from a forceful Being 
whom we agree to call God. There is not a 
single scientific discovery of any sort that con- 
tradicts such a belief. We reach then, our first 
point, that nature is an effect whose cause is 
God, and that that God must be an enormously 
powerful God to be able to put forth such power. 
‘Secondly, Have we any reason for believing that 
this God is a wise God? Have we any reason for 
supposing, as we look upon nature and upon the 
world, that God is infinitely wise in details as well 
as infinitely powerful? Take this little earth. Why 
is it that, as it scuds through space, the meteors 
which are falling upon it perpetually as it rushes 
along do not stone us in the streets of London? 
Seventy miles of atmosphere have been wrapped 
round the earth, catching the meteors and making 
them fall into fine dust, softening the light of the 
sun, giving air for our lungs to breathe, and making 
life possible for us. There is an instance of care- 
ful arrangement on God’s part of detail round one 
of the smallest planets, while He is directing the 
twenty million blazing suns. So, again, take 
chemistry. How is it that, out of the rain-water 
as it falls, the plant is able just to suck out of that 
rain-water, as it soaks in, the particular thing that 
it wants to make it grow? Or take, again, history. 
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I think history is quite as striking as anything else. 
Among all the changes and chances of life, with 
the obstinate thing that a man’s will is—with all 
this to deal with, with this tremendous material, 
some one has woven out an orderly process, worked 
out some great purpose in history. Any one can 
see that history is a kind of progress, and that some 
one has had the wisdom, dealing with human wills, 
to work out an onward progress in the course of 
history. And all these things drive us one step 
further: that the powerful, awful Being Who 
originated this great universe, is wise and skilful 
in details. You may say, “Oh, but that is the old 
argument from design ; we thought that was dis- 
carded altogether, now.” Not at all. The argu- 
ment from design is modified by recent discoveries, 
but not the least done away with. Wecan see more 
clearly now how things were done, but that does not 
prove they were not meant to be done ; you might 
just as well say that an architect, who saw perfectly 
clearly how the house was to be built, did not 
mean to build it. There is no contradiction what- 
ever in accurate knowledge of how a thing either 
has been done or.is going to be done, and a pur- 
pose in doing it. In other words, because we know 
a little more now about the eye, and how care- 
fully it has been adapted to this and to that, and 
how very likely it has been gradually evolved from 
an organ of less power up to a greater magnitude 
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and greater accuracy, that does not in the least 
disprove that that eye was meant to see with. 
We have not the least done away with the argu- 
ment from design. “He that planted the ear, 
shall He not hear? He that ‘made the eye, shall 
He not see?” We modify the statement, but we 
have not to put aside at all the argument from the 
careful adaptation of means to end. 

So, again, with regard to that bogey to some 
people—Evolution. I have two or three things 
to say about Evolution. Most of you know, 
I suppose all know, that Evolution is the name 
given to a hypothesis—first put forward very 
tentatively by the great Darwin—that everything 
has been developed quite gradually from very im- 
perfect forms of life. And you might imagine that 
such a hypothesis was a kind of atheistic hypothesis: 
that it conflicted with the old idea of God. But we 
must remember these points about Evolution: that 
even supposing it is a true theory (and remember 
at present it is only hypothesis—not absolutely 
proved), supposing it was true that God made 
some imperfect form of life or matter, and that 
gradually other things were woven out of it, it 
would no more say that it did not need a God at 
every step of the process than if the old Carpenter 
theory of the universe was held still. Take an 
illustration: If I were to make some matter which 
would slowly evolve itself into this complicated 
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thing which we call a watch, I should be a far 
cleverer artificer really than if I made a watch 
straight off; to make something which by slow 
evolution would gradually be evolved into a watch 
would be a far greater act of creative skill. And, 
therefore, however much we believe that the theory 
of evolution has hit off a great truth, it does not 
the least do away with the necessity for a God. 

So again, with regard to Evolution, everybody 
knows that no one has yet bridged over the gap 
between death and life, between mind and matter ; 
yet we must not lay too much stress upon that, for 
if you are founding your belief on gaps you are not 
founding it upon lasting ground. I say I do not 
care how quickly these gaps fill up ; I do not care 
how soon there is some link or bridge found between 
dead things becoming alive, between matter be- 
coming mind. However much that may be bridged 
over, I hold that the evolution in every stage of its 
process demands a God, as much as the Carpenter 
theory of the universe demanded a God. And 
therefore do not let any of you be made to imagine 
that to hold the evolution theory strongly is to be 
obliged to give up belief in a God. 

That is enough about Evolution. Genesis, if you 
read it properly, is really giving you an account, a 
short summary, of what took place; it is not 
meant to be a scientific account, as the Bible js 
given us to teach us righteousness, not science, 
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Yet even Genesis represents a kind of evolution, a 
gradual development of the world, and therefore—I 
have not time to prove it in detail to-night—it can- 
not be pressed as teaching the Carpenter theory of 
the universe. Putting aside then the ideas that 
evolution is necessarily atheistic, and that the 
argument from design is out of date, I say that, 
looking at the world as I see it, finding means 
so carefully adapted to ends in the smallest 
detail, even the little shell upon the seashore 
being painted with the utmost care, I come to 
my second point about God, and that is that this 
great and tremendous Power is infinitely wise, 
infinitely skilful. What a beautiful mind God 
must have! What a woriderful mind, to think it 
all out—the great Artist thinking out the whole ot 
His great scheme, perfect in the smallest detail ! 
Thirdly, then, have we any reason for supposing 
that this Power is a righteous Power? If we had to 
stop here, we could not worship mere power or mere 
cleverness you must believe something more than 
this about Him if you are to love and worship any 
Being. Have we then any reason for supposing that 
this Power is righteous? And here we come toa 
most wonderful and marvellous thing which is found 
in the heart of every man, and that is a power which 
knows the difference between right and wrong, in 
exactly the same way as the eye knows the differ- 
ence between black and white. I am not saying that 
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that power of knowing the difference between right 
and wrong has not to be carefully educated—it has 
to be. Iam not saying that, like a looking-glass 
which is apt to get dirty and stained and almost 
useless, so this power may not become perverted 
and almost useless. But there is in every man ever 
born, however immature, this power of knowing 
the difference between right and wrong, as the eye 
knows the difference between black and white ; and 
we have learnt to call that power Conscience. 
Conscience is a great fact which nobody can 
possibly deny or argue away. What does conscience 
tell us with regard to the Power that made us and 
the world? It speaks, first of all, very strongly, as 
the deputy of another. I should like to recommend 
a book by Dr. Wace, called “ Christianity and 
Morality ;”* one chapter in it, “The Moral Creator,” 
is an excellent chapter in which he points out that 
this conscience speaks as the deputy of another: it 
tells of a law external to itself, which it interprets 
and applies, but did not create. Secondly, it tells us 
that it is connected with a Person. Why? Because 
it produces in us just those emotions which we feel 
in the presence ofa person. It produces shame, 
and we feel shame only in the presence of a person. 
It produces peace, a sense of security. If you 
think it out—and I can only just allude to what 
you will find drawn out by Dr. Wace—not only 
* Boyle Lectures, 1874-5. 
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does conscience speak as the deputy of another, 
not only does it speak of a law external to itself, 
but it connects, as it speaks, that law with a 
Person. I have often had to combat the idea that 
conscience is produced by aconnection between the 
law of heredity and the law of association; for 
instance, that the reason we think stealing is wrong 
is because a far-off ancestor stole something and 
was punished by his tribe, and that stealing and 
punishment were connected together, and so pro- 
duced conscience. But as a matter of fact such 
an explanation is totally inadequate to explain 
conscience, for conscience thunders at us, and 
makes us do things dead in the teeth of what we 
want todo. What Kant calls “The Categorical 
Imperative”—that shouting of orders from con- 
science—is something that never can be explained 
by the laws of association or heredity. Thirdly— 
and this is a most remarkable thing—conscience 
bears witness, by being placed in the breast of every 
man, to the righteousness of God. How does it do 
so? In this way. If you hada number of children 
in your house, would you put some one down in the 
middle of them, if you were a bad man, who was 
constantly telling them how bad you were? If you 
were a good man, you would not mind the risk, 
So it is impossible to believe fora moment that this 
wonderful Power, this wise Power, would have 
planted down in the breast of every single son of 
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man what Dr. Chalmers calls a reclaiming witness 
against Himself, unless He was righteous. In 
other words, the existence of conscience is an 
irrefragable witness to the righteousness of God. 
“ But,” you say, “look at the world : how unequal the 
world is, how difficult it is to see that the righteous- 
ness of God is adequately carried out. Why is 
it that we see the righteous forsaken, and His 
seed begging their bread? Why are there such 
inequalities? The moral government of God,” you 
say, “is not justified.” But stopa moment. The 
moral government of God has not been seen yet 
completed. Even Aristotle said that if you want 
to see a thing in its full proportions you must give 
plenty of time. So is it with the moral government 
of God, When we see all that happens in another 
world—and it is our very conscience that forces us 
to believe in another world—we shall see that God 
is justified in His sayings, and clear when He is 
judged. The fundamental doctrine of our religion 
is that there is going to be a day, some time, when 
what now seem to be inequalities will be seen to 
be only portions of agrand scheme of equality, and 
the innocent will .be rewarded and the wicked 
punished. But even here is it not true that virtue 
is its own reward? Why is it, for instance, that in 
spite of the inequalities of life, virtue, as a writer 
said, is infallibly self-rewarding, and vice is in- 
fallibly self-punishing ? Not in riches, not in fame, 
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but in everything really worth the name, you will 
find that virtue is its own reward. And when you 
look into history you will find that the righteous 
nations are the ones that stand, and the vicious 
nations are the ones that go down. Do you re- 
member in Keble’s “Christian Year” how he pictures 
the empires? “One by one,” he says, “they tower, 
and they are gone.” Why do they tower, and go? 
Look into history, and you will find it is when they 
have lost the inner core of virtue, when they have 
given themselves over to luxury, or whatever it is 
that has lost them the inner sources of their virtue, 
these empires go down with a most awful crash. 
It is a thing we may well think of with our own 
empire. We are not favourites of God at all; 
we are merely a little bit of foam in the sunlight 
on the waves of history. This is our day: that is all. 
If we lose for a moment our national virtue we shall 
go down as all the other great empires have gone. 
And there is no explanation of the fact that the 
stable nations are the virtuous ones unless it is that 
the Power which controls everything is a righteous 
Power. 

Then, again, you think of the suffering of the 
world as an argument against the righteousness of 
God. But take pain, for a minute; is pain an argu- 
ment against a good God? Why, pain is a wonder- 
ful danger-signal. Have you ever thought of that? 
When the working-man picks up a white-hot iron, 
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he drops it. Why? Because of the pain ; if there 
was no pain it would burn his hand off. When the 
woman feels the sharp stab of pain of congestion of 
the lungs, she sends forthe doctor. Ifthere were no 
pain she would die. You will find that, so far from 
pain being an argument against God, it is a grand 
danger-signal that God has given us. Go into a 
hospital, and see what pain does for souls. See, as 
I have seen time after time in that great London 
Hospital, men who would never think about God 
brought to their bearings by pain. Talk about 
death being an unkind thing! Why, death is 
the most merciful thing to us poor mortals. 
Supposing we never died ; imagine the world full 
of people getting older and older and older—it is 
a most awful picture! The presence of death in 
our midst enables some of the most beautiful things 
in life to take place. The old grandfather carrying 
his child in his arms, kissing him, and so pleased 
to hold him lovingly in his arms—it is only possi- 
ble in a world where death is, where gradual 
decay comes on, and where, by the providence of 
God, new lives take the places vacdted by death. 
It is only a very short-sighted view of things that 
the existence of pain and suffering and death is 
an argument against the righteousness of God. 
Lastly, then, can I believe that God is loving? 
Not, I admit, if I had nothing else than this. 
When I say loving, I mean has He the power of 
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self-sacrifice? When I say a loving father, I mean 
a father who sacrifices himself for his children; and 
in nature, in all we have gone through to-night, I 
have not got enough evidence that God can sacrifice 
Himself. And it is only when I look at the Cross, 
and believe it was the Eternal God on the Cross, 
that I have evidence enough that God has the love 
of self-sacrifice. 


The very God! Think, Abib; dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving, too; 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face My hands fashioned, see it in Myself ! 
Thou hast no power, nor may’st conceive of Mine, 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 
And thou must love Me Who have died for thee !’”” 


THE WASTER'S COLLEGE: 
POWELL LISRARY 
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W.—WHY DO I BELIEVE IN 
CHRISTI, 


You will remember that last time we discussed 
the question, Why do we believe in God? and 
I went point by point through it: first of all, why 
we believe in the existence of a Being of infinite 
power, chiefly from the power seen in Nature; then 
we saw our reasons for believing that such a Power 
was also wise ; then we saw why such a Power, as 
well as wise, was also righteous—the evidence from 
conscience, you remember, came in there as the 
main point ; and when, in conclusion, we asked of 
this powerful, wise, and righteous Being, Is He 
loving ? we were driven to Christianity for the 
answer, and saw that though when we take Nature 
by itself, Nature seems to speak in two voices, yet 
that when we came to the full belief of Christendom 
in Jesus Christ, the answer is that God is loving 
because He is self-sacrificing. 

And now we come quite naturally to our second 
question: Why do we believe in Jesus Christ at 
all? In asking the question why we believe in 
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Christ, what I mean is this: Why do we believe 
Jesus Christ to be the Son of God as well as the 
Son of Man? And the first point that I want to 
put before you is: That the belief which we 
hold in Jesus Christ to-day is identical with the 
belief which the early Christians held. I draw 
attention to that point first, because in my de- 
bating days in East London I had one of the 
easiest debates that I ever had, with an Unitarian. 
He was a very nice man, and very courteous, but 
he challenged me one Sunday, before a great 
number, that he would prove on the following 
Sunday that his belief about Christ, and not mine, 
was the belief of S. Paul; the question was 
narrowed down to this—Did S. Paul believe Jesus 
Christ to be the Son of God, or did he not? 
I confined myself to four passages, which, to the 
working men who were, as it were, the jury who 
heard the arguments, satisfactorily proved that 
rightly or wrongly our belief was the belief of 
S. Paul. There are four epistles which have been 
undisputed as being the epistles of S. Paul; we 
believe that all those that are ascribed to him are 
his, but four of them have never been disputed, and 
they are the two Epistles to the Corinthians, the 
Epistle to the Romans, and the Epistle to the 
Galatians. And therefore, in arguing this question 
I naturally took the four epistles which are undis- 
puted, in order to prove, if possible, the point 
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from them; and you find in those four epistles 
these four statements, one from each— 

(1) Gal. iv. 4.—“God sent forth His Son, made 
of a woman, made under the law.” The Greek is 
very forcible—“ out from Himself.” It is impossible 
to reconcile that passage with any Unitarian view 
of Christ’s nature. 

(2) 1 Cor. viii. 6—“ One Lord Jesus Christ, by 
Whom are all things.” Imagine for a moment a 
man, however good, having that said of him—‘“ by 
whom are all things.” : 

(3) 2 Cor. viii. 9.—Perhaps the most touching 
of all the passages, because the most indirect: 
“Though He was rich, yet for your sakes He 
became poor.” When was Jesus Christ rich, as 
man? Never. The man who wrote, “Though He 
was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor,” 
must have been speaking of a richness antecedent 
to the days when He was a working-man in 
Nazareth. 

(4) Rom. i. 4.—“ Declared to be the Son of God 
with power.” A direct assertion of His Godhead. 

Now, those four passages—and they might be 
multiplied to any extent—must convince any un- 
prejudiced mind (and they certainly convinced all 
the working-men who heard the arguments on both 
sides) that, whether rightly or wrongly, the early 
Christians—the Christians of the date of S. Paul, 
in particular—held precisely the same doctrine of 
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the Godhead of Jesus Christ as we do to-day. And 
we may add the additional points that all this was 
twenty-five years after His death, and that it was 
held by one of the ablest men of the day, with every 
facility for verifying facts, and who had every- 
thing to lose by his belief. To hear some people 
talk, you would imagine S. Paul by becoming a 
Christian got into a most splendid worldly position. 
In a book entitled “In Relief of Doubt,’ * which 
any of you would do well to read, there is a passage 
—sarcastic, but very true—as to what S. Paul did 
get by his belief: shipwrecks and scourging and 
persecution, and the loss of his brilliant prospects 
as a young Pharisee, in order to become the outcast 
of the earth. 

And then, remember that there was never 
any difference about this in the early Church, 
They differed about circumcision, and about the 
day on which to keep Easter, but there was never 
the slightest difference about this point. These 
epistles were evidently written to churches who 
held precisely the same belief as the writer, because 
he does not teach them these things—he assumes 
that they hold the same belief. It seems then 
quite clear from these considerations that, reason- 
ably or unreasonably, we hold to-day precisely te 
view of the early Christians. 

(2) That brings us to the second question: Is 

* R. E. Welsh. Published by Clarke and Co. 
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this belief a reasonable one? Is it a reasonable 
thing to believe that the Son of God came from 
heaven to earth and manifested Himself in human 
flesh ? 

I am going to give you one or two of what may be 
called a priorz proofs. And, first of all, I contend 
that on all the reasoning we went through last time 
—and all the more if Evolution is true, not the less 
—it was likely that some sort of manifestation of 
God should take place. If God had taken all this 
trouble with the world, and brought it to this point 
of perfection, and then placed reasonable, sentient 
beings upon it, it is reasonable to believe that if 
He could He would teach them how to live; and 
teach them, too, in the best way—by example rather 
than by precept. Then, secondly, that when, as it is 
revealed to us, man in some mysterious way fell, 
or misused the free-will with which he was endowed, 
it became necessary that God should take some 
action on His part to win man back. 

I do not know whether any of you have read 
Dr. Westcott’s famous essay, “The Gospel of the 
Creation,” which is at the end of his “Epistles of 
S. John.” He holds the view very strongly that it 
was always in the intention of God that the Son 
of God should become Incarnate, and that the 
only difference that man’s sin made was, that 
instead of coming and living among loving and 
adoring beings, and being greeted with love and 
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énthusiasm, and being sent back to heaven with 
praise and worship,—that He pushed on with 
what was always the original intention, in spite 
of its meaning death and agony and shame. 
Otherwise, if you think out the matter, you will 
find that if you take the view that the Son only 
came to earth because man had sinned, we owe 
our greatest blessing—the Incarnation—to our sin. 
You will find, I think—but I do not press this 
point—that Dr. Westcott’s view is one that com- 
mends itself to one’s conscience and reason ; that 
it was always the design of God to become 
Incarnate ; and that the chief glory of the pain 
and suffering was this, that when it meant pain 
and suffering to carry out His work, He went 
right on to the death in spite of it. 

Then, thirdly, we have to look at prophecy. Do 
not imagine for a moment that modern criticism 
has done away with the argument from prophecy ; 
it has certainly modified it, but it has not done 
away with it. Let us see how it modifies it. If 
the second half of Isaiah, as was probably the case, 
was written about one hundred years after the first 
half, then the allusions to Cyrus in that part are 
not prophecies of what is coming, but accounts of 
what has happened. You need not be the least 
afraid of modern criticism ; truth cannot contradict 

“itself. All we want to know is what the dates of 
the books are, and then we can adapt our theories 
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to them. If you imagine that modern critizism, 
by shifting the dates of books, has done away with 
the argument from prophecy, of course you make 
the greatest possible mistake. The great prophecy 
is the sight of a waiting nation looking forward 
through all its history to a coming Event ; and the 
mere date of this book or prophecy, or that book 
or prophecy, is nothing compared to the historical 
fact of the waiting expectation of every prophet 
and the whole Jewish nation for a great Event that 
was to happen. When a chaplain was asked by 
an impatient monarch, “ Now, I have only a few 
minutes; give me some strong evidence of Chris- 
tianity, which will not take more than a few minutes 
to state,’ the chaplain is said to have given the 
answer, “The Jews, your majesty.” He meant that 
here was a living, peaceful nation, still existing 
on earth which had, as a matter of historical fact, 
looked forward through all those years, and was 
looking pathetically still, for a great Saviour who 
was to come, 

And then, when we turn from the Jews to the 
Gentiles, side by side with this line of prophecy 
among the Jews we see a line of prophecy among 
the Gentiles. Any of you who have had to read 
the early philosophers—Plato or Socrates, or any 
of the even earlier philosophers—will know what 
a search for truth was going on among them. Just 
as the Jews were looking for the “Root and 
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Offspring of David,” the Gentiles were looking 
for the “Morning Star.” They were looking for 
the Truth. Some of Plato’s prophecies are the 
most touching things in the world. For instance, 
after painting a picture of the ideal man, he ends 
up (“ Republic,” ii. 361)—“ They will tell you that,” 
in the case described, “the just man will be 
scourged, racked, bound; will have his eyes torn 
out ; at last, after suffering every kind of evil, he 
will be impaled.” It is a wonderful prophecy of 
what happened. Or, again, he says (“Phzedo,” 85) 
what we are to do when we are in doubt or diffi- 
culty : “He should persevere until he has attained 
one of two things; either he should discover or 
learn the truth about them, or, if this is impossible, 
I would have him take the safest and most irre- 
fragable of human notions and let this be the raft 
upon which he sails through life, not without risk, 
as I admit, if he cannot find some word of God 
which will more surely and safely carry him.” That 
was thus but a prophecy of some coming revelation. 
Then after his day there still continued a longing 
and looking for the light ; those “wise men” were 
only typical of the great longing of the Gentile 
world for the Light to come. And therefore when 
in the book of Revelation it is put into the mouth 
of the glorified Christ, “I am the Root and the 
Offspring of David, and the Bright and Morning 
Star,” it means, “I am the Root and the Offspring 
Cc 
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of David, whom the Jews are looking for; and the 
Bright and Morning Star, whom the Gentiles have 
been longing for ;” in other words, “He fulfils both 
lines of prophecy.” 

Thus far I have tried to show that man was 
preparing for the true religion in the heathen 
world, while in Judaism the true religion was 
prepared for man. But further, it is a remarkable 
thing how the world was being prepared for a great 
central revelation. Not until this particular time 
in the world’s history, when the Gospel had to be 
preached, was there an universal language spoken, 
such as at this time Greek was, so that the disciples 
could go from place to place and find a language 
to use which all could understand; not until 
that particular time were there the Roman roads 
penetrating the whole Roman Empire, and the 
messengers could therefore find safe roads along 
which to carry the Gospel to every part. Not 
until at that particular point were the Jews dis- 
persed in every corner of the world, so that as the 
early messengers went on their way they always 
found a nucleus, a central core, to which they could 
first address themselves—a little body which be- 
lieved in one God. And therefore those three points 
—the language, the preparation of the roads, the 
dispersion of the Jews in all directions as a kind of 
preliminary pioneer of what was to come—all were 
leading up to the great revelation ; and this is one 
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of the points which prove that when Christ came 
at last, He came in what is called in the Bible “the 
fulness of time.” 

(3) Thirdly, then, we arrive at the time when the 
great revelation of God was to take place, and Jesus 
Christ actually came. How do we know He came 
at all? How do we know that Jesus Christ lived ? 
Those who are in much doubt about the historical 
fact of the life of Jesus Christ should note this: 
Tacitus, who was consul in 97 A.D., in his account 
of the Neronian persecution, says that these people 
who were persecuted were commonly called 
“ Christians,’ and that the Founder of their Faith, 
Christus, had been put to death by the procurator 
of Judza, Pontius Pilate, in the reign of Tiberius, 
but that “the deadly superstition, though crushed 
for a time, burst forth again, not only throughout 
Judza, in which it sprung up, but even in Rome, 
the common reservoir for all the streams of 
wickedness and infamy ” (“ Annals,” xv. 44). Those 
who, sometimes, when strange clouds of doubt 
come over the mind, want some plank or raft, 
as Plato would say, to cling to, may remember 
that here, on the authority of the great historian 
of the Roman Empire, there is an account of the 
death of Jesus Christ under Pontius Pilate—“the 
founder of that name, Christus, had been put to 
death by the procurator of Judza, Pontius Pilate, 
in the reign of Tiberius.” Then, besides that, in 
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Suetonius * (“Life of Claudius,” xxv. 12) we have 
this very interesting passage: “The Jews, who had 
been constantly causing tumults, stirred up by one 
Christus, were expelled from Rome.” Now, why 
do I say that is an interesting passage? Because 
here is a Roman historian, Suetonius—and the 
incident shows the sort of estimate in which 
Christianity was held in the Roman Empire at the 
time—sees a great multitude of tumults going on, 
and heard the name Christus bandied about, and 
as he listens he assumes that a man named 
Christus is stirring them up, whereas what he 
really heard was the Jews and the Christians 
disputing with one another over Christus. Then, 
again, besides that, we have an early secularist, 
Celsus, in the middle of the second century; and 
Celsus says this—and, of course, the admission of 
a secularist is interesting to us—*“ We have it all,” 
he says, “from your books; we need no other 
testimony.” He refers to the Gospels of S, 
Matthew, S. Luke, and S. John, and he has eighty 
allusions to, or quotations from, the Gospels. That 
will suffice to show that the evidence for the life 
and death of Jesus Christ does not rest merely 
upon the Gospels, for it is a fact of Roman history. 

What, then, is the Character of this Being Who — 
comes before us on the page of history? If you 


* See also ‘Life of Nero,” xvii 3. “Afflicti suppliciis 
Christiani.” 
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turn to Lecky, who may be taken as an example 
of the perfectly impartial historian, you will find in 
“European Morals” (ii. 8) a wonderful testimonial 
to the influence of Jesus Christ. He says some- 
thing like this: “The history of three short years 
has done more to regenerate mankind than all the 
disquisitions of philosophers and all the plans of 
statesmen.” Well, from a great historian that is a 
tremendous testimonial. Then take John Stuart 
Mill; although he was not what we call a believer, 
in the strict sense, he says: “We cannot take 
a better rule for our life than this—live so that 
Jesus Christ would approve of your life.” And 
then there is the book which, written, as it was 
supposed to be, from the humanitarian side of 
Christ, has probably convinced more people of the 
Divinity of Christ than any other book—“ Ecce 
Homo;” you will see there a wonderful sketch of 
the character of Jesus Christ as portrayed by a 
real historian on the page of history. Therefore, 
we need go no further—we need not go to our 
own estimation, in the Christian Church, of the 
character of Jesus Christ ; we take such testimony, 
and it convinces us of this, that the true miracle of 
history is, that One Who was born a Jew, among 
a narrow-minded set of people, in a small town, 
humanly speaking, with a stain on His birth, 
should to-day be the leading influence in Europe, 
with an influence ten thousand times greater than 
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any statesman or king or emperor. That is the 
true miracle of history to-day. 

Therefore, if this is true, if Jesus Christ’s char- 
acter is justly described in such terms as I have 
quoted to you, we may at least select two points 
out of a perfect character as being certainly His; 
and these two points are—as Dr. Liddon draws 
out so well in his “Bampton Lectures ”—Humility 
and Sincerity. Jesus Christ, if He is all this, 
must, at any rate, be humble and sincere. We 
turn, then, to see what this humble and sincere 
Man says about Himself; and we find that in 
His language about Himself He uses the language 
of uncompromising self-assertion. He says—and 
I should like you to think of some mere man, some 
good man whom you happen to know, saying this, 
and then think what you would think of him if he 
did—* Which of you convicteth Me of sin?” “TI 
am the Light of the world;” “I am the Bread 
of Life ;” “I am the Resurrection and the Life ;” 
“Before Abraham was, J am,” “He that hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father ;” “I and My Father are 
One thing.’ But some one might say, “ Most of 
these passages occur in S, John; have you any 
evidence from the other three Gospels? Do they 
record anything like the same claims on behalf of 
Jesus Christ?” We turn to them, and what do 
we find? “Whosoever shall confess Me before 
men, him will I confess before My Father which 
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is in Heaven ;” “Come unto Me, all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest ;” 
“ All things are delivered unto Me of My Father,” 
“All authority is given unto Me in heaven and in 
earth ;” “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world ;” “I will give you a mouth and 
wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be able 
to gainsay nor resist.” * So much for the humility 
of our Lord, if He was not stating a truth. Now 
take the sincerity. On two occasions there were 
those listening to what He said, who understood 
Him to make His assertions in a certain sense. 
One was when He was speaking to Peter, when 
He had taken the disciples away “into a desert 
place,” and was teaching them time after time the 
real truth ; and at last He says, “Whom say ye 
that Iam?” and Peter says, “ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God.” Now we look to see 
what our Lord said. Did He say, as the apostle 
said in the Acts of the Apostles, “Ah, you must 
not say that: we are only men.of like passion 
with you; do not worship us—worship God”— 
horrified at the idea of any one saying such a thing 
to them, or paying them worship? What did our 
Lord say? He said, with an expression of joy 
—and expressions of joy are rare with Him— 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but My 


* Matt. x. 32; xi, 273 xxviii, 28; Luke xxi. 15. 
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Father which is in heaven.” Then, again, on 
another occasion, when He said, “ Before Abra- 
ham was, I am,” the Jews—who were very sensitive 
about anything which seemed to them to be 
blasphemy—took up stones to cast at Him. They 
perfectly well understood what He meant; there 
was not the slightest misapprehension in their 
minds about what He was claiming to be, and 
they took up stones to cast at Him. Did Jesus 
Christ say, when He saw them do that, “Oh, my 
friends, you misunderstand me; I am not claiming 
to be One with the most High—it is a horrible 
thought to Me to utter such a blasphemy,” as any 
humble or sincere man would have done? Not 
the least. He did not alter their impression for 
a moment; He left them with the impression, and 
He passed from their midst leaving them under 
the impression that He desired to make that claim. ' 
So what it really comes to, from the point of view 
of the character of our Lord, is that He comes 
before us and asks us this question: “ What think 
ye of Christ? Whose Son is He?” He puts to 
us this dilemma: “I was not humble, and I was 
insincere; or, I am God.” And we answer, do 
we not, with the answer which has been repeated 
for hundreds of years in the Catholic Church, the 
Universal Church of Christ: “Thou art the King 
of Glory, O Christ; Thou art the everlasting Son 
of the Father,” 
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‘(4) Then, fourthly, if this is true, if this gigantic 
claim is true, we look to see two things: (1) Had 
He any more power over the world, if He was this, 
than you and I have? and (2) What effect did 
His coming have upon the world as it is to-day ? 
These are the two questions we are almost bound 
to ask. We are led up point by point; we have 
seen the preliminary preparation, we have seen the 
antecedent probability, we have seen the prepara- 
tion of the world, prophecy pointing towards it, 
we have seen the character come on the stage of 
history, we have seen the universal opinion about 
His character as given by outsiders, we have seen 
what that character claims for Itself, we see how 
impossible it is to reconcile such claims with such 
a character unless they are true ; and now we come 
to our last question, which is, Could He do more 
than you and I could do? Has He left any im- 
' pression upon the world? And have we witness in 
ourselves to these claims? One by one take these 
points. 

First, the deeds or miracles of Christ are facts 
of history. I am going to give you a lecture next 
time on Miracles, and therefore I leave all details 
about miracles, and the possibility and probability 
of miracles till next time; but I want to mention 
one or two points with regard to the miracles 
which I will draw out in detail another time. 
This is where miracles come in—I want you to 
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particularly notice this; they do not come in as 
they used to in the old Christian evidence, as the 
main plank on which you are going to prove 
Christ’s Divinity—they will not-stand that. You 
approach the miracles first through the character of 
Christ ; they come in now after the argument has 
really been brought to a head, as a necessary con- 
sequence. If Jesus Christ was, on these other 
grounds, what we believe Him to be, then it would 
be a miracle if He had not done miracles, And, 
with regard to miracles, note that they were un- 
disputed by early opponents. Celsus and Julian 
ascribed them to magic, but did not dispute that 
they had happened. Secondly, they cannot be dis- 
entangled from the narrative. Thirdly, they have 
a moral purpose. Fourthly, they were worked 
in the face of opposition. Fifthly, they stand, 
like the Resurrection, on irresistible evidence. 
Sixthly, in some ways they are easier to believe 
now than ever they were, in consequence of the 
teachings of science; so far from science having 
made it more difficult to believe them, it has made 
it easier, 

Then take the second point—the effect which 
Christ has had on history. I should like to 
recommend to you a cheap and readable book, 
“Gesta Christi;” * I do not say I endorse every 
word of it, but I think you will find it a very 

* By Loring Bruce. 
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clear summary of the influence of Christ upon 
history. Take one thing for instance; Christianity, 
or Christ—for Christ is Christianity—was the first 
power in the history of the world capable of 
rolling back the dark tide of human passion. It 
is almost pitiable to see the weakness of pagan 
philosophy in dealing with human passion: Plato, 
in dealing ‘with what we look on as such an awful 
moral sin that we do not even mention it, discusses 
with himself whether it was possible to do away 
with it, and he decides that it was impossible 
to do away with this universal moral sin which 
we hardly mention at all ourselves; and he says 
again, “except it be by the love of a divine 
person.” What a wonderful prophecy that is! 
Why, it is love of a Divine Person that has done 
it; as a matter of fact, the worship and the love 
of Jesus Christ has stemmed moral corruption ; 
and although there is much vice to-day still, it at 
any rate hides its head. We only claim that 
Christianity changes the soul where it is individu- 
ally accepted. It is no argument against Christi- 
anity to say that England has still some terrible 
blots, for England is still largely pagan; all we 
have to prove, and all we want to prove—and we 
can prove it—is that where Christ is individually 
accepted by the soul, and taken as the governing 
principle of lifé, there moral evil is checked and 
rolled back ; and one of the Gesta Christi is that 
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Christianity has been found the only force able to 
roll back the tide of passion. 

So again, as I used often to show the working- 
men in lecturing to them, they owe to-day three or 
four of their best possessions to Christ. They owe 
Him the purity of their homes. Woman to-day is 
in a position totally different to the position women 
had nineteen centuries ago ; and we shall never do 
a more deadly thing for the men and women of the 
world than if we go back from that position, or if 
we tamper with our marriage laws. Then, again, 
the working-man owes his week’s wages to Christ ; 
all labour was slave-labour ; and you find out how, 
bit by bit, Christianity modified slavery, how 
masters and slaves going side by side to Holy 
Communion was the first thing that brought them 
together ; and how it was the power of Christ that 
gradually broke down slavery, and produced the 
brotherhood of man, and introduced the labour 
of paid men, instead of slavery, into the world. 
All this is in “Gesta Christi.” So again, Christ 
revolutionized the education of the world; to show 
this would necessitate a lecture to itself. Schools 
were introduced by Christianity. People say the 
Church has been opposed to the education of the 
people, but council after council of the Church 
said, “ Let schoois be established here”—not only 
Christian schools, but educational establishments, 
And we of the Church of England can afford to 
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smile when these things are said, for during the 
last eighty years the Church of England has spent 
in the education of the poor £10,000 a week. 

Well, I come to my last point, and that is, the 
personal witness; and, in some sense, this is the 
most important of all. Here I havea body of men 
who call themselves Christians to-day ; have they 
got any evidence, in themselves, to show for the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ? What does S. John 
say? “We have the witness in ourselves, we know 
that our fellowship is with the Father, and with 
His Son Jesus Christ.” We cannot leave out that 
there are men in this very cathedral to-day who 
have prayed to and spoken to Jesus Christ, and 
tried to love Him and follow Him and draw near 
Him humbly in His Holy Communion, and they 
know that they have touched Him; they know 
that, acting on all this evidence, and acting in 
faith in it, they know they have been in touch 
with a real Person, that they have, as it were, 
touched the hem of His garment. They do not 
want for themselves all these arguments about 
Christ; they have the witness in themselves ; 
‘they know that their “fellowship is with the 
Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ.” 

And that leads me, as my last word, to say this: 
Do let us remember, my dear brothers, that the 
best Christian evidence is a Christian life. I 
believe you might present all these arguments, 
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which I have put before you as fairly as I can, and 
yet not convince people who did not believe ; 
whereas, if by your own life you are proving that 
you who profess to be a Christian are really 
different to other people, by being so unselfish, so 
kind-hearted, so generous, so pure, so self-con- 
trolled—you would convince ten people by your 
life for every one you would convince by your 
arguments, And therefore let us go away and 
resolve, not only to come and listen to the 
arguments, but also to live such a Christian life 
that “they may take knowledge of us that we have 
been with Jesus.” 
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WT —WHY DO! BELIEVE IN 
MIRACLES ? 


I THINK you will agree that I sum up the objections 
to miracles pretty thoroughly when I sum them up 
under five heads: (1) that they are impossible ; (2) 
that they are improbable; (3) that they are un- 
necessary ; (4) that they are childish ; and (5) that 
they did not happen. 

' 1, That they are impossible. Why do so many 
think that they are impossible? If you talk with 
them you will find that they have a vague idea 
that they are contrary to the laws of nature. What, 
then, are the laws of nature? To hear some people 
talk, you would imagine that the laws of nature 
were arbitrary laws which, so to speak, made 
themselves. The laws of nature are nothing but 
this—-the observed uniformities in nature ; the way 
in which nature, as we observe it, usually works. 
And therefore, if you are really scientific, you 
modify your theory by your facts, and do not cut 
down your facts to suit your theory; the un- 
scientific man starts with a theory, and then he 
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will not accept a fact which does not square with 
his theory. The really scientific man carefully 
collects his facts, and suits his theory to square 
with them. Take the historical Indian prince fora 
moment—there is a great deal in the story after all. 
A famous Indian prince, who had lived in a hot 
climate all his life, stated that ice was perfectly 
impossible ; he said, “It is quite impossible to walk 
upon the hard water ; water is never hard enough 
to walk upon.” Up to a point he was right; he 
had examined all the water that he knew about in 
his own country, and taken the testimony of all the 
people he was acquainted with, and not one had 
ever seen water hard enough to walk upon; there- 
fore, up to a point he was perfectly right in saying, 
“Ice is impossible.” But we know, of course, that 
all the mistake he made was that he had not ex- 
tended his purview far enough, and that if he had 
taken a tour over here in winter he would very 
likely have found the ice strong enough to bear 
him. Then if he had been a scientific man he 
would have modified his theory by his facts; he 
would have said, “I made a foolish remark in my 
country ; I was right in what I saw, but I did not 
understand the extent to which force can act on 
matter; I see now that after cooling below a 
certain point water expands and takes the form of 
ice.” That story is a parable. We ought not to 
say, “‘ We have got a theory that nature can only 
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work in a certain way, force can only act on matter 
in a certain way ;” what we have got to do, if we 
are scientific, is to test very carefully whether there 
is any ascertained evidence of force acting on 
matter in a different way to that. Test the fact; 
bring everything you can to bear upon the evidence 
of the fact ; but if the fact is solid you must extend 
the theory to take in the fact. 

And that is all the stronger when you look and 
see these two added points. Every law of nature, 
to be carried on at all, needs the continual applica- 
tion of force ; in other words, the idea that this 
earth, for instance, is swinging round the sun of 
itself is one of the greatest mistakes in the world. 
Just as Herschell said that every atom of the 
universe had the essential character of a manu- 
factured article, so every law of nature needs a 
continual application of force to keep it going. 
The amount of force necessary to carry us through 
one day is perfectly stupendous; and when our 
Lord says, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work,” one of the works He is perpetually carrying 
out is supplying the force by which the universe is 
sustained. Therefore, if yqu once remember that 
force is continually being exerted upon matter it 
becomes more credible that the Power which is 
keeping it going every day may vary the way in 
which He uses force on matter for His own 
purposes. Secondly, this becomes all the. more 
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probable when we see that poor, puny man can 
himself modify the laws of nature, without break- 
ing them, by the power of his will. I can modify, 
without breaking, the law of gravitation. And it 
therefore becomes all the more unlikely that the 
God Who gave me, as a viceroy, this power, would 
not keep in His own hands the same power to 
modify without breaking His own laws. ; 

Again, we all believe in the one of the most as- 
tounding miracles that ever took place. When 
people say, “We cannot believe in any break 
in the uniformity of nature,” they forget that 
they all believe in the greatest break that ever 
happened in the uniformity of nature. There was 
a time in this universe when one moment there 
was no life, and the next moment there was life; 
there was a moment when there was a dead 
universe, and then there was a moment when— 
however small the protoplasm—there was life. 
That was the moment when the greatest miracle 
happened ; to restore life to a dead man is nothing 
to it; the appearance of life for the first time was 
the greatest miracle that ever happened or could 
happen. And therefore those who feel the difficulty 
about miracles interfering with the uniformity of 
mature, believe in the greatest break of uniformity 
that ever happened, and they are in their own 
‘persons the evidence of it. 

Further, this idea that miracles are impossible 
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has been given up already by men like John Stuart 
Mill and Professor Huxley. Mill said, with his usual 
frankness, “If there is a God at all, of course it is 
absurd to say that miracles are impossible.” And 
Professor Huxley, in a letter which he allowed 
Canon Gore to quote in his “Bampton Lectures,” 
says, “ The miracles of the Church are child’s-play 
to the miracles I see in nature; let no one think 
that we do not believe in Christianity because of the 
miracles, Resuscitation from apparent death, and 
virgin procreation, are ordinary phenomena to the 
naturalist.” And Professor Huxley goes on to say 
that it is on grounds of evidence that he does not 
believe; but on questions of evidence he is merely an 
ordinary well-read man, and is no more an authority 
than Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury. On the 
point where he is a great authority—biology—he 
disclaims that biology has anything whatever to say 
against miracles. From the scientific point of 
view, he says he sees so many miracles in science 
that the miracles of the Church become child’s-play 
to them. 

2. Are they probable? That entirely depends 
upon what your view is as to the object of life. 
People say, “What is the object of all this? 
Why should we all be alive here, at all? Whither 
is the great universe going? What are the use 
of these twenty million blazing suns?” Supposing 
you imagine that the object is merely to have a sort 
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of carefully arranged panorama—to have unifor- 
mity and nothing else—orderly regiments marching 
through the sky—then you would say miracles are 
not very probable. But if, as we believe, there is 
a great end towards which all this is tending, and 
that that great end is a moral end; that the object 
of it all is to educate character ; that the whole world 
is only of use so long as it turns out characters 
after the likeness of God, and that God has formed 
it in order to produce people who shall some day 
share Heaven with Him; that out of pure love, to 
spread His own happiness, He said, “ Let there be 
light, let there be life,” that He created children to 
share the happiness of His home with Him; if 
that is the object, then miracles become probable, 
because if it was any use to modify the physical 
laws, or to mould nature in His material universe 
for a moral purpose, He would not let any material 
or physical difficulties stand in the way of working 
out the moral purpose on which He set His heart, 
And therefore, when we ask the question, Are they 
probable? I should say, first, not probable to 
happen often. Supposing, for instance, we were 
told that some harvest in America had grown with- 
any seed having been sown, what effect would it 
have on the market of London, or upon the steadi- 
ness of man’s industry? Half the world would go 
off looking about for harvests that grew without 
any sowing, instead of going on with their own 
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work, What science calls the uniformity of nature, 
faith calls the fidelity of God. 

So, again, you notice, in all God’s working, “the 
parsimony of the miraculous.” Apparently, God 
is very sparing in His use of anything like the 
miraculous; because it is quite clear that if the 
miraculous were to happen constantly, all our cal- 
culations would be upset, and it would be bad for 
our education. Therefore we should only expect 
. that these striking things should occur at special 
periods, when attention had to be drawn to some 
special revelation. I am only dealing to-day with 
New Testament miracles; and surely we must 
admit that if the Christian theory is true as to what 
happened in the Incarnation, it was a time—and a 
very probable time—when miracles would happen 
if miracles were to happen at all. “The most 
mighty God hath spoken,” as the Psalmist said. 
Well, if God wished to call attention to the words 
of His Incarnate Son, it was probable that miracles 
would happen if they were of use for that purpose. 

3. Are they necessary? Well, after all said 
and done, it is God’s business to judge that. We 
cannot judge whether things are necessary or not 
in the great plans. of God; but we can see this 
much. First of all, that with this little slender 
Church left to itself, a little tiny Church in an upper 
room, it was very essential for it to have some 
strength at that early time which it might not want 
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afterwards. When you puta little sapling in the 
ground, you put a sort of guard round it for a time, 
to keep off the cattle, but when it becomes a big 
tree the guard is no longer wanted, and you take 
it away. So the assistance of miracles was 
necessary for the early Church at the start; but 
when the Church became stronger in its growth 
miracles were unnecessary. ‘Then the early dis- 
ciples wanted something to cheer them on and 
to encourage their faith. 

And when we come to ourselves, if you ask 
yourselves quite frankly why we have any reason 
to believe in another life, you would do well to 
read, if you want a good book, Dr. Welldon’s little 
book on “ The Hope of Immortality.” You will see 
there, in his very careful analysis, that while Plato 
and Aristotle and others have guesses about im- 
mortality, yet if you were talking to a dying man 
you would have nothing to say with certainty as 
to whether there is another world or not, unless 
Christ died and rose again. There is nothing that 
I have ever read in_an ordinary philosopher which 
would seem worth quoting in a dying man’s ears, 
Therefore miracles are necessary for us, for with- 
out the Resurrection we have no sure and certain 
hope of rising again. 

Then again, from the point of view of necessity, 
if Jesus Christ was what we believe Him to be, it 
has been very well said it would have been a 
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miracle if He had not been able to work miracles, 
Therefore from the point of view of necessity, there 
was a kind of moral necessity in Christ’s miracles, 
when we take into consideration what He was. 

4. Are they childish? And let us say frankly, . 
that the apocryphal miracles about our Lord mak- 
ing mud into birds and making the birds fly—the 
apocryphal miracles related about His childhood 
—are instances of childish miracles invented from 
pure love of the marvellous, It is a most remark- 
able thing that the early opponents of Christianity 
never say that the New Testament miratles did 
not happen. Julian the Apostate never says so; 
Celsus, the early secularist, never says so; they 
only explain them by magic—no one in the early 
days asserted that they did not happen at all. 
But you notice this about our New Testament 
miracles ; they have a moral purpose. Take, for 
instance, the healing of the paralytic. Does our 
Lord heal him at once? No—“Thy sins be for- 
given thee... But that ye may know that the 
Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins... 
Arise, take up thy bed, and go into thine house.” 
There was a moral purpose in the miracle : it was a 
symbol of a great truth. And so with the other 
miracles.: There are certainly one or two, the reasons 
for which it-is difficult to see, because we have 
imperfect information—I* think the stater in the 
fish’s mouth is an instance; but still the great 
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majority of them have a moral teaching, and are 
therefore not at all mere senseless marvels. 

5. Now we come to the main point: Did they 
happen? Every early account of Jesus Christ 
asserted that He was a miracle-worker. If you 
take the miracles out of their context you will 
find that many of the best discourses are hinged 
on to the miracles. Take, for instance, the teach- 
ing about the Sabbath Day: it is founded upon 
two miracles worked on the Sabbath. Or take the 
beautiful teaching about the Bread of Life: “I 
am the Bread of Life: he that cometh to Me shall 
never hunger; and he that believeth on Me shall 
never thirst;”—it is founded upon the miracle 
of the five thousand. I could show you, right 
through, that if you are going to try and get the 
teaching without the miracles, you cannot do it; it 
is like tearing the jewels out of a jewelled robe—it 
breaks the whole thing, and the story becomes a 
mere mass of unintelligible fragments. 

Or again, miracles are taken for granted in the 
most marvellous way in S. Paul’s undisputed 
epistles. Dr. Sanday, one of the most fair-minded 
men, in his paper on “Free-thinking” (Oxford 
louse Papers), says— 

“Tf I were arguing the question of miracles with 
an open-minded inquirer, the line that I should 
take would be this: I should advise him to be 
careful to start from absolutely unassailable ground, 
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For this purpose, and at this preliminary stage, the 
Gospels would fall into the second line. I should 
not begin with them, but with the Epistles of S. 
Paul. And inasmuch as some of these, too, have 
been questioned, I should confine myself, in the 
first instance, to what are sometimes called the 
four ‘great Epistles’-—Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians. Among all solid scholars, of whatever 
way of thinking, these Epistles are acknowledged 
unreservedly as above suspicion, 

“I should invite the inquirer to read carefully 
the description of a Christian community, and the 
extraordinary phenomena which habitually took 
place in it, in 1 Cor. xii.and xiv. S. Paul is not here 
proving anything. He has no motive for exaggera- 
ting. His object is rather to tone down manifesta- 
tions which were apt to pass the bounds of sobriety. 
But he does assume throughout that there were 
manifestations, which he takes as a matter of 
course, though to.us they seem extraordinary. 

“These manifestations were very varied in their 
kind: ‘gifts of healing,’ ‘workings of miracles,’ 
‘prophecy,’ ‘discerning of spirits,’ ‘(divers) kinds 
of tongues,’ ‘interpretation of tongues,’ are all 
placed on the same footing. 

“To some of these, no doubt, analogies may be 
found in other examples of great religious excite- 
ment. I do not for a moment deny the exist- 
ence of such analogies, though I think they fall 
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considerably short of the facts which S. Paul 
describes with so much circumstantiality, and yet 
with such evident unconsciousness that his descrip- 
tion contained anything questionable. 

“Looking steadily at these two chapters, I 
say— 

“(1) That I am absolutely certain that the facts 
referred to in them are real. 

“(2) That to account for them our conception of 
Nature must be greatly enlarged. 

“(3) That they are directly connected. with a 
wave of unprecedented religious enthusiasm.” 
(Oxford House Papers, 1st series—‘ Free-thinking.” 
W. Sanday, M.A., D.D.) 

Then comes the last point, and that is the 
Resurrection. If the Resurrection happened, all 
other miracles are child’s-play ; if the Resurrection 
happened, then any other miracle is perfectly 
credible. What evidence have we for the Resurrec- 
tion having happened? I have merely time to 
summarise this. 

First, the existence of Sunday. ~ A’ certain 
number of Jews, as a matter of historical fact, 
changed their sacred day from Saturday to another 
day. It takes a great deal to make anybody 
change their sacred day at all. Why did they 
change it to that day? Was it to commemorate 
the death of their Master? It would have been 
Friday, if it were. Something happened on the 
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day after the Saturday that they thought was of 
infinitely greater importance than the death of 
their Master. The whole united Christian testimony 
was that Jesus Christ, who died on the Friday, 
rose on the Sunday. 

Again, take the Christian Eucharist, quite apart 
from any significance of it. It has come down 
from that time to this as a historical Service, and 
you can hear the voice of Jesus Christ in it. In 
that Service there is a most joyous and glorious 
commemoration of a miserable death: “My Body, 
broken for thee; My Blood, shed for thee.” The 
vilest death, the most criminal death, has been 
celebrated for nineteen centuries with shouts of 
thanksgiving. It is impossible if the death was not 
followed by the Resurrection. 

And again, what happened to the Body of our 
Lord if He did not rise with it? Only two sets of 
people can have had it, the Jews or the disciples. 
If the Jews had had it they would have at once 
produced it to confound the story of the disciples 
“ Here is the Body of the Man you say has risen.” 
They did not, therefore they had not got it. The 
disciples, on the other hand, if they had got it, and 
went about saying that He had risen, were terrible 
impostors. But there is not a single critic that says 
the disciples were impostors; they all say that to 
the faith of the disciples the Resurrection was a 
reality. If, therefore, neither the disciples nor the 
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Jews had the Body of our Lord, what can we think 
but that it was that same Body, glorified and trans- 
figured, that convinced even Thomas, and was seen 
by five hundred people in broad daylight? 

Then again, we come to the witnesses, plain 
men, and simple characters, all giving their faithful 
witness; their very plainness and literal-mindedness 
showing they could not invent these things. Then 
again, the Christian Church could not have been 
founded on the sight of a dead Jewish peasant on 
the Cross. The Church, with all its faults, is the 
most powerful thing in the world to-day; like a 
long train in motion, it demands an adequate engine 
to have started it. We find the disciples coming 
back in a disheartened way ; and we find them next 
full of hope and courage, preaching round the world, 
and lost preaching in the distance. What started 
this wonderful train called the Christian Church? 
Some engine, something great and adequate, must 
have started it, and nothing great and adequate 
has been ever supposed or suggested except the 
Resurrection of Christ from the dead. The Resur- 
rection, therefore, as a historical fact, is true; there 
is no fact which has a greater weight of historical 
evidence behind it. The little differences in the 
accounts as to whether there was one angel or 
two are the greatest evidence of its truth. If 
each of you came in and told me of something 
that had happened in Ludgate Circus, if you were 
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true witnesses you would all differ slightly. Ina 
law court nothing gives a counsel such a thrill of 
disgust as when his witnesses all tell exactly the 
same story as a matter of rote. Let me end, then, 
by expressing my firm belief that the reason we 
find the miraculous so hard to believe is because 
we are so unspiritual, because we live so little in 
the Spirit, because we live such material lives that 
we do not believe what the Spirit of God can do, 
If we lived more in the power of the Spirit we 
should believe more in the miraculous, and we 
should bear witness with ten times the force to 
Jesus and the Resurrection. 
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IV.—WHY DO I BELIEVE IN THE 
CHG RGE 


THERE are few things in the world which at 
once appeal to the intellect, strike the imagination, 
and even win the heart, so much as the sight of 
a great University, Take Oxford, for instance. 
There it lies, with all its grand history and great 
traditions ; generations come and go, but Oxford 
lasts on; she has her beginning in the long past, 
but her work still before her. Ever old, and yet 
ever young; multiform, in many colleges, yet one; 
leaning on the learning of the past, yet turning 
this way and that for fresh life; the pride of the 
rich, but open to the poor; she does her work, as 
she has done for-centuries, as a great school of 
learning and character in the land. So, from the 
far past, with an even older origin; with yet nobler 
traditions ; ever old and ever young; uniting the 
past and the future ; with its many branches and 
dioceses, yet one; the home of great ideas; carry- 
ing with it the Faith once delivered to the saints ; 
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but ready still to receive every light that history or 
that science can throw upon it, has come down to us 
the Christian Church. It has a chequered history ; 
it has many blots in the past; it has made many 
mistakes, for its treasures have been in earthen 
vessels ; but its influence has flowed on through 
human history like a river in the sea, like a Gulf 
Stream flowing through the ocean; and it does 
its part now even more than it has done for 
centuries, as a great school of virtue in the world. 

Such in substance are Dean Church’s words in 
one of the Oxford House Papers on the Christian 
Church; and they seem to me to give a very 
beautiful description of what the Church is, and 
of the influence of the Church on human history. 
The Church is a great organized Society, flowing, 
as it were, through human history, and—this is 
Dean Church’s own illustration—like the Gulf 
Stream through the ocean. 

Now, first of all, is it a przorz probable that sucha 
Society should be formed ? Is it a priord probable 
that the Christian ideas should be entrusted to the 
care of a great Society? Certainly it is. First of 
all, because whenever we have an idea, in order to 
spread and propagate it in the world we always 
form a society ourselves, Take a temperance 
society ; what is it for, but to spread the idea of 
temperance? Unless an idea is encased in a society 
it dies, So,secondly, it is a@préorz probable, because 
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man is what Aristotle calls a social animal—he is 
born for society. We are none of us born to be 
merely individuals, and it is in accordance with 
human nature that in our religious life we should 
be members of a society. So, thirdly, the Church 
was meant to be, undoubtedly, a great brotherhood, 
I often think that that is where it has most signally 
failed, at present; it has carried out many ercat 
ideas, but we have still got to recall it to what it 
was originally meant to be—the greatest brother- 
hood the world has ever seen, So far for the a 
- priovi grounds for belief in the Church as a 
Society. 

Next we have to consider Christ’s intention. 
What was Christ’s idea? You ought to read 
Canon Scott Holland’s sermon, entitled “The Rock 
of the Church,” in “Creed and Character.” Why 
was it, he asks, that our Lord kept taking a little 
knot of disciples up into the mountains, and 
patiently teaching them? Why did He not instead 
healas many as He could among the people? He 
must have had some design. He tells us what 
His design was. After teaching the disciples for 
some time He asks them a question, “Whom say 
ye that Iam?” One of them says, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” What 
does Jesus Christ say, with an expression of joy? 
“Upon this rock I will build My Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” He had 
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at last got the rock on which He could build His 
Church ; what He was looking for all through 
those hours among the mountains, spent teaching 
His disciples, was to find a rock on which He 
could build His Church; and He says, “ Now, on 
this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” Then again, in 
His last hour he prayed for that Church, that it 
might be one. In what sense one? Visibly 
one. “I pray that they may all be one; as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in Us: that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me.” ° What kind of unity 
does the world see? Invisible unity—an unity of 
heart only? Why, our Nonconformist friends in 
their new Catechism have thrown over that idea 
entirely. It is clear that the world can only see 
a visible unity ; if the world was to see the unity 
of the Christian Church, and be convinced by it 
that the Father had sent the Son as Saviour of 
the world, there must be a visible unity for it to 
see. What does S. Paul say? “One Spirit and 
one Body ”—* The Church which is His Body, the 
fulness of Him that filleth all in all”—the recep- 
tacle, that is, into which the gifts and the graces of 
Christ shall be poured down. It was Christ’s 
intention, then, to form such a Society. 

Thirdly, What is its history? This Body, care- 
fully prepared by Christ, was to tarry in Jerusalem 
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till it was clothed with power from on high. Filled 
with the Spirit on the Day of Pentecost, it then 
makes its start on its long journey. We all know 
its history in the Acts of the Apostles. The 
Spirit came and made weak men strong, cowards 
bold, and enabled them to master heresy from 
within as well as persecution from without. The 
Divine Society reached this country, probably, in 
the beginning of the second century, These are the 
dates, which are useful if you are asked how early 
the Church came to this country: about 200 A.D, 
Tertullian says it was among the Britons ; in 239 
A.D., Origen says, “Britain has one religion, which 
is the religion of Christ;” in 303, S. Alban was 
martyred; in 314, three British bishops were present 
at the Council of Arles; there were British bishops 
at the Council of Rimini, and we are told they 
were very poor; in 390 there was a well-known 
heretic, Pelagius, from Britain. Augustine came 
in 597, and then we have a new stream, as it were, 
of Christianity into Britain. This cathedral, for 
instance, has a piece of land at Tillingham, in 
Essex, given to it in 609. That will show you. the 
continuity of the Church in Britain from St. 
Augustine’s time. Since St. Augustine’s time it 
has been oppressed by Rome in the Middle Ages, 
freed from Rome at the Reformation, and it comes 
down to us with an unbroken record} still the 
Church of our fathers, still the Church of Christ, 
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still the Church of God which He purchased with 
His own blood. 

Why am I a Churchman, then? Why should 
Inot bea Churchman? Born of Christian parents, 
baptized into the Church, confirmed in the Church, 
I am prouder of my Church than of my University. 
It is a great thing to belong to a great society, 
part of which is popularly supposed to have been 
founded by King Alfred; but it isa far greater thing 
to belong to a Society founded by Jesus Christ 
Himself. I prefer, then, to turn the question round, 
and to ask, first, Why am I not a Roman Catholic? 
and, secondly, Why am I not a Dissenter ? 

The first question is easily answered. I am 
not a Roman Catholic, because I am an English 
Catholic. Catholic, everybody knows, means 
universal; but it means universal in two ways, 
It means universal because the commission is 
to “go into all the world;” but also universal 
in the sense that it has to teach all the truth; 
and therefore when we talk about the Catholic 
Church we mean Catholic in both those senses. 
There can be only one Church, and therefore 
when we talk about the Catholic Church we 
naturally object to the Roman Catholics usurping 
—as in the past they have most foolishly been 
allowed to usurp—the exclusive use of the word 
Catholic. The real answer to the question why 
Iam not a Roman Catholic is, because I am an 
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English Catholic. I belong to the English branch 
of the one Universal Church which teaches all the 
truth. And the Catholic Church came down in 
this way to England. As the Catholic Church 
spread its mission round the world, each branch 
in each city was called the Church in or of that 
city—the Church of Jerusalem, the Church of 
Antioch, the Church of Christ in Rome, or the 
Church of Rome, and later, the Church of Christ 
in England, or the Church of England. Why 
do we not belong to the Church of Christ in 
Rome? Because we belong to the Church of 
Christ in England. Domineered over for centuries 
by Rome, at last, at the Reformation—just as a 
man who washes his face does not become a dif- 
ferent man—the Church washed off the accretions 
to primitive doctrine and practice it had received 
from its sister Church, and remained the same 
Church, but freed from uncatholic practices and 
doctrines. Even when it was under the influence 
of Rome, the country was constantly protesting. 
Here are some instances. In the reign of Edward 
I. the Statute of Mortmain restrained the transfer 
of land to the Church by will; in the reign of 
Edward I. the Statute of Provisors restrained the 
giving away of English benefices by the Pope; in 
the reign of Richard II. the Statute of Premunire 
restrained the action of the papal authority in 
regard to the disposal of English benefices before 
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they became vacant. Bishop Grosseteste, of Lin- 
coln, made a noble protest in 1250, and John 
Wycliffe, in 1350, was really the precursor of the 
Reformation. After the Reformation the great 
sentence of the Magna Charta was fulfilled at last 
— “The Church of England shall be free ;” and 
free from the oppression of the Pope, and free 
from accretions to the truth, we stand to-day like 
our island home, “four square to all the winds of 
heaven.” ‘That is the answer to the question, Why 
am I not a Roman Catholic ? 

Secondly, why am I not a Dissenter ? Because 
I do not dissent. I do not dissent from four 
things: First of all, I do not dissent from Church 
government; secondly, I do not dissent from 
Church ordinances; thirdly, I do not dissent 
from the Church services ; and fourthly, I do not 
dissent from the Church creeds, 

(1) Ido not dissent—I speak, of course, as an 
ordinary English Churchman—I do not dissent 
from Church government by bishops, priests, and 
deacons. I find by investigating into history 
that this has been the government of the Church 
from the start. Deacons are appointed in the 
Acts of the Apostles; priests or presbyters are 
appointed by the apostles by laying on of hands; 
bishops first come before us, in Scripture, in the 
appointment of Timothy and Titus, who are given 
a special commission by S. Paul, which can be 
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none other than the episcopal commission, although 
the name is not used. Why, if they were not to be 
bishops, were they to receive accusations against 
presbyters? Why were they to lay hands on them 
if they were not appointed over them? Why 
should the address on their duties be so totally 
different to S. Paul’s pastoral address to the priests: 
at Ephesus? He was clearly giving an episcopal 
commission to these young men, and not appoint- 
ing them to merely pastoral duties. The Jewish 
ministry was three-fold, and therefore it is no 
surprise to us at all to hear Ignatius (first century) 
after mentioning the bishops about twenty times 
in his letters, say, “ Reverence the deacons as of 
Jesus Christ, the bishop as the Father, and the 
presbyters as the Sanhedrim of God ; without this 
there is no Church.” Gibbon, a thoroughly im- 
partial authority, says the episcopal form of govern- 
ment appears to have been introduced before the 
close of the first century, and adds, “‘No Church 
without a bishop’ has been a fact as well as a 
maxim since the time of Tertullian and Irenzus.” 
And Hooker says, “We require you to find out 
but one Church upon the face of the whole earth 
that has been ordered by your discipline, and has 
not been ordered by ours—that is, by episcopal 
regimen and government since the time the blessed 
apostles were here on earth.” 

(2) If I do not dissent from Church government, 
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the consolidation and massiveness of which, in all 
probability, under God, carried the Church through 
all the changes and chances at the break up of the 
Roman Empire, and has enabled the Society which 
it governed to guard and keep its treasure amid 
the winds and waves of changing history, still less 
do I dissent from Church ordinances. We baptize 
our children because Jesus said, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me... for of such is the 
Kingdom of God.” Because if God admitted 
children by circumcision to the Jewish covenant, 
why not by baptism to the Christian Church? 
Because the apostles baptized apparently whole 
households, and the promise was “to you and to 
your children.” Because Justin Martyr tells us that 
he “has known those who were made disciples in 
their infancy.” Because Augustine says infant 
baptism was “ever in use, and a thing delivered 
by the authority of the apostles.” And Tertullian 
proves the prevalence of infant baptism by strongly 
objecting to it—we do not mind his objection, but 
we value his evidence. I am confirmed because 
S. Peter and S. John and S. Paul confirmed (Acts 
viii. and xix.), because the laying on of hands is 
called “one of the elements of the Faith,” and S. 
Cyprian refers to “the bath of poient and the 
laying on of hands. 

We restrict the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion to our priests, because “no man taketh 
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this honour to himself” except he is duly called, 
as was Aaron, in the Jewish Church, to the special 
duties which fell upon him, and those duly ordained 
in the Christian Church to the special duties which 
fall on them, Ignatius says, “Let no Eucharist 
be valid except that celebrated by the bishop, or 
one appointed by the bishop.” Thus, all authority 
for priests to officiate in the diocese of London, is 
derived from the Bishop of London. Mr. Glad- 
stone says, in his “ Testimony to the Catholic Faith,” 
“We have therefore still amongst us the ordained 
hereditary witnesses of the truth, conveying it to 
us in an unbroken series from our Lord Jesus 
Christ and His Apostles. This is to us the ordinary 
voice of Authority ; of authority equally reasonable 
and equally true, whether we will hear or whether 
we will forbear; of authority which does not 
supersede either the exercise of private judgment, 
or the sense of the Church at large, or the 
supremacy of the Scriptures; but assists the first, 
locally applies the second, and publicly witnesses 
to the last.” 

So again (1840). “ The Bishop conveys the power 
of Administering Sacraments, whereby the Church 
is constantly replenished with children ; of ordain- 
ing Priests, by whom Sacraments are administered ; 
and of consecrating Bishops, by whom in turn 
these powers may be communicated anew to 
others, who may replace the actual holders, and 
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hand them on from one generation to another. 
In this line, therefore, alone it is that the effectual 
principle of continued propagation is carried down 
from the Apostles of Christ to the latest age.” 
(Gladstone’s “Testimony to the Catholic Faith.”) 

Therefore, I do not dissent from the ordinances 
of the Church. 

(3) I do not dissent from the forms of prayer in 
use in the Church. First, because they are beauti- 
ful; secondly, because they are ancient, and we 
like to use prayers which are sanctified by the use 
of saints who have gone before. Further, because 
we object to being at the mercy of our minister’s 
power of composition ; and also because we feel 
we cannot do better than follow the example of 
Heaven, where “they’cease not day or night, 
saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty.” 
The Jews had forms of prayer. Christ taught His 
disciples a form of words; and He prayed to His 
Father time after time in the same words, 

(4) I do not dissent from the Creeds of the 
Church. First, because they are Scriptural. Every 
sentence of the creeds, if we had time to go through 
them sentence by sentence, could be proved by 
sure and certain warrant of Holy Scripture. It is 
the motto of the Church of England, “ The Church 
to teach, and the Bible to prove.” Secondly, they 
are inventories of the Faith. When we let a house 
we have an inventory taken of the furniture and 
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fixtures ; a creed is the inventory or short summary 
of the Christian Faith. The creeds were forced 
upon the Church by two things: first, by the 
necessity of helping the catechumens who came to 
be taught what the Christian Faith was. You 
could not put a Bible into their hands, in the first 
place because for the first two hundred years there 
was practically not one to put into their hands, 
and if there had been one it would have been im- 
possible for an uneducated person to have gathered, 
simply by reading the Bible, what the Christian 
Faith was; it is all contained in the Bible, if you 
know where to look for it, but you have to gather 
it out of the Bible. If you were to put a Bible into 
the hands of a child without any explanation, it 
would receive a most complicated and confused idea 
of what the Christian Faith is. The creeds were, in 
the first place, forced upon the Church by the need 
for short summaries of Christian doctrine. For the 
first two hundred years the Bible practically was 
not collected intoone book at all. It was written 
—there was a Gospel here, and a letter of S. Paul 
there, and so on, but to all intents and purposes it 
was not collected into a book until the end of the 
second century, and even then it was not until the 
invention of printing that it could be widely 
circulated throughout the world. The other 
necessity for them was from the point of view 
of heresy. When a man said, “The Christian 
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Church teaches ¢hzs,’ the Christian Church said, 
“No, it does not; zhzs is what we believe,” and put 
it in the creed. Those who have read the history 
of the Nicene Creed will know how it was formed 
at Nicza chiefly because of the heresy of Arius, 
I do not, then, dissent from the creeds, first, be- 
cause they are Scriptural; secondly, because they 
are necessary inventories of the Christian Faith 
for teaching purposes; and thirdly, because they 
are wreck-charts to show you must keep in the 
right track, or else you will fall into errors of faith. 

The Athanasian Creed is the one most strongly 
objected to; and I would say of that, first of all, it 
is not Athanasian ; and secondly, it is not a creed— 
itis a hymn, an old hymn repeated from side to 
side of the congregation, and probably composed 
by Hilary. Thirdly, it is mistranslated. You will 
find a penny paper published by the S.P.C.K. on 
the Athanasian Creed, which will fill in what I have 
not time to say now. Fourthly, all the definitions 
in it were simply forced upon the Church by the 
controversies current when it was compiled. And 
lastly, the chief damnatory clauses are taken straight 
from the Bible, and therefore if you object to them 
you must object to the Bible and not to the 
Athanasian Creed. 

We are Churchmen, then, because we are baptized 
into the Church ; we abide in the Church’s fellow- 
ship as well as its doctrine, because it is Scriptural, 
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historical, and helpful. We love the teaching of 
the Church’s year ; we love the way she lays us to 
rest with a grand hope of coming day. 


6©Our Mother, the Church, has never a child 

She honours before the rest ; 

And she singeth the same for mighty kings, 
And the veriest babe on her breast ; 

And the Bishop goes down to his narrow bed, 
As the ploughman’s child is laid, 

And alike she blesseth the dark-browed serf, 
And the chief in his robe arrayed.” 


And we do all this without a trace of ill-feeling 
towards Dissenters. We weep for the sins of our 
forefathers, who helped to drive them from their 
heritage. We say union is strength, and we open 
our arms for them to come back. It is weakness 
to fight in scattered bands ; we say we could do 
far more work if we were once more united in the 
one Society which Jesus Christ founded, and in 
the unity for which He prayed with His last prayer. 

And therefore I would conclude with these three 
points: WhatI put before you in answer to the 
question, “ Why am I a Churchman ?” has nothing 
whatever to do with disestablishment ; every word 
I have said would be equally true whether the 
Church were established or disestablished. It so 
happens that the Church and the State have so 
grown together through centuries of history, that it 
is very difficult for us to think of them quite apart ; 
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but what I have said is absolutely the same, if it 
were disestablished to-morrow ; not a word I have 
said affects the question at all. Secondly, it has 
nothing whatever to do with ritual ; all I have said 
is absolutely true whether the simplest or the 
most elaborate ritual be used. Thirdly, the anti- 
quity of the Church does not in the least interfere 
with its perennial youth, What we have got to do 
with our Church is to show that, like a faithful 
steward, it can bring out of its treasury things new 
and old. We have got to take this ancient Faith 
which it brings down to us, and adapt it to all the 
needs of the time as they arise. We have got to 
pray for a greater unity and a greater strength, 
and to stand firmly by it in spite of all attacks from 
one side or another. And so, standing firmly to- 
gether in brotherly feeling and consideration for 
others who differ from us, we have got to work 
and to use its power until the kingdoms of this 
world have become the kingdoms of our God and 
of His Christ. 


THE END, 


—— 
PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDON AND BECCLES. 
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MIRACLES—ARE THEY POSSIBLE? 


WO can deny that miracles form to-day the 
| ey, greatest stumbling-block to the acceptance 
of Christianity ? “ Almost the entire world 
of the supernatural fades away of itself with an 
extension of our knowledge of the laws of nature 
as surely as the mists melt from the valley before 
the rays of the morning sun. We have seen how 
throughout the wide domains of space, time, and 
matter law, uniform, universal, and inexorable, 
reigns supreme; and there is absolutely no room for 
the interference of any outside personal agency to 
suspend its operations.’ We may take this sentence 
of Mr. S. Laing! as typical of many others. We 
have all at one time or another felt the difficulty 
of miracles, and it may be possibly at this moment 
the standing difficulty in Christianity to some of 


1 Modern Science and Modern Thought, p. 245. 
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our readers. It will be well, therefore, to have 
a few papers on the subject of miracles, and first 
on the question—Are they possible? 


THE LAWS OF NATURE. 


The answer to this question really hinges upon 
the further question— What are the laws of nature? 
It is the easiest thing in the world to become the 
victims of a mere phrase. There is no harm in 
our calling them laws of nature if we understand 
what we mean, but a more accurate description 
would really be “observed uniformities in nature.” 
Our list of the laws of nature are the notes we have 
made as to how nature generally works. An Indian 
chief is said to have denied that ice was possible ; 
his observations had not been wide enough to show 
him that water could become solid. He was quite 
right in saying that ice was against the laws of 
nature, if he meant against the uniformities in 
nature which he had observed, but was hopelessly 
wrong if he meant that his narrow range of observa- 
tion exhausted all the possibilities of the way in 
which force might act on matter. 

So with our science friends, we are everlastingly 
grateful for all their patient and fruitful investiga- 
tions. What science calls the uniformity of nature, 
faith calls the fidelity of God: “Summer and 
winter, seed time and harvest have not ceased.” 
We quite see that to be constantly interfering to 
save the “Victoria” crashing into its sister ship 
would be tampering with the same law of gravita- 
tion which keeps this planet steadily going round 
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the sun, and would interfere with the confidence 
with which we sow in the sure hope that we shall 
reap. 


THEIR LIMITS. 


But on the other hand, if they go on to assert 
that the uniformities which they have observed 
exhaust all the possible ways in which force can 
act on matter, we respectfully remind them that it 
is unscientific to make an unproved assertion. We 
are quite ready to say with the poet, “ All’s Love, 
but all’s Law”’; but what we deny is that we neces- 
sarily know all the Law. Jesus Christ never hints 
for a moment that His miracles were contranatural 
or even supernatural; He calls them “works,” 
“sions”; in other words, they were revelations of 
a higher law with a wider sweep and range than 
the laws which we at present know. 


HOW LAWS ARE WORKED. 


And this becomes all the more certain when we 
look at two things. First, these laws of nature do 
not work themselves. Just as a stone at the end 
of a string which is being. jerked round a man’s 
hand requires a continual application of force, so 
the laws of nature to continue in operation require 
a continuous application of force. Whose force is 
this? Science has no answer at all, and has no 
quarrel with the Christian when he says that the 
force which works the laws of nature is applied by 
God. “Life must come from life” is a doctrine of 
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science; force must therefore come from force. 
“ My Father worketh even up till now, and I work,” 
is Christ’s explanation of the working of nature ; 
and nothing that science has discovered either has 
shaken or can shake the assertion for a moment. 


MAN’S POWER OVER NATURE. 


And the other consideration is this—the extra- 
ordinary power that the will of man has over ex- 
ternal nature; as has well been said, “If miracles 
are contrary to nature, it is nature with man left 
out.” Every time we lift a weight off the ground, 
we are counteracting the law of gravitation, but 
who would say we were breaking the law of gravita- 
tion? All this rather high-sounding language 
about the majesty of inexorable law, does not stop 
man from acting like a little despot in the middle 
of it all; and if puny man is allowed this freedom 
of action, is it conceivable that the Almighty God 
should fetter His own free action, and should be 
unable, for some purpose of His own, to bring in 
a higher law which may seem to counteract or cut 
across for a time the usual method of His working? 
The whole conception is too narrow to entertain 
for a moment. A fly watching a great wheel 
clanging round in some factory, may easily imagine 
that no power could make it work in a different 
way, but we ourselves are not surprised to see a 
man step round the corner and control, for purposes 
of cleaning or repair, the working of the whole 
machine. 
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POSSIBILITY OF MIRACLE ADMITTED. 


But, as a matter of fact, the possibility of miracle 
is conceded by the great leaders of science. The 
testimony of Professor Huxley may well stand for 
the rest when he says :— 

“T have not the slightest objection to offer, a 
priori, to all the propositions in the three Creeds. 
The mysteries of the Church are child’s play com- 
pared with the mysteries of nature. The doctrine 
of the Trinity is not more puzzling than the neces- 
sary antinomies of physical speculation; virgin 
procreation and resuscitation from apparent death 
are ordinary phenomena for the naturalist. It 
would be a great error, therefore, to suppose that 
the Agnostic rejects Theology because of its puzzles 
and wonders. He rejects it simply because in his 
judgement there would be no evidence sufficient to 
warrant the Theological propositions, even if they 
related to the commonest and most every-day 
propositions 1.” 

On the ground of evidence, Professor Huxley is 
entitled to his opinion, but speaks with no more 
authority than any other well-read man, and the 
whole question of the probability, the necessity, the 
moral purpose, and the historical character of 
miracles, will be discussed later on, but the point 
to notice now is, that in the realm of biology, in 
which he is supreme, he repudiates the idea that 
miracles are impossible. 


2 Quoted in Canon Gore’s Bampton Lectures, p. 346. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


“JESUS*CGHRIST LHE REAL MER ACT ES 


JHE great standing miracle of the world is 
Jesus Himself ; that a crucified Jew, born 
poate} in poor circumstances, reared up in the 
ae. of the most narrow prejudices, with a few 
peasants and fishermen for His followers, should to- 
day be the greatest influence in Europe, ten thousand 
times greater than the greatest statesman of the 
day, the only power which can effectively grapple 
with the selfishness and passions of mankind, the 
one Man who without a trace of Jewish narrowness 
or local limitation appeals to the whole world as 
the ideal of what man should be—this is the stand- 
ing miracle which no criticism can touch and no 
scepticism dissolve; and, being what He was, it 
is almost true to say “it would be a miracle if He 
could not work miracles.” 


“SHOW US THE REAL JESUS.” 


But there is no doubt that miracles still remain 
the great popular objection to Christianity, and also 
a source of secret doubt even to some Christians 
themselves. We have therefore, as has been well 
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put before us in a small book lately, entitled Zz 
Relief of Doubt', to face the cry raised from so 
many sides to-day, “ Show us the real Jesus.” There 
is an increasing feeling that mediaeval works of art 
have partly hidden the real Jesus from us by making 
Him appear “languid and die away” when we 
should expect Him to be strong and manly; that 
theology has encrusted Him with Creeds and so 
hidden His living face,and that He has been so much 
associated with services and festivals that a “Clerical 
Christ” has taken the place of “the Great Layman,” 
who once moved about as a man among men. 


THE CHRIST IN ART. 


And before answering the question, it is only 
fair to notice what truth there is in the complaint. 
Mediaeval representations have been largely con- 
cerned with the sufferings of Christ, and have 
sometimes become morbidly realistic. The earliest 
pictures in the Christian Church of Christ repre- 
sented a man in the prime of health and beauty 
outstretched on a cross, with a face of perfect 
peace and happiness, with no nails through His 
hands or feet; it was an ideal conception of the 
beauty of self-sacrifice. Unfortunately we know too 
well that there were in the real story nails and 
blood and pain. The careful details of the Passion 
were given us in the Gospels for the purpose of 
our meditation thereon, especially at a time like 
Lent and Holy Week, but the fact remains that 


' By Rev. R. E. Welsh. Published by Clarke & Co., Fleet 
Street. Price net, 25. 8d. 
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we must combine the ideas represented by the two 
pictures if we are to think rightly of the “ Real 
Jesus”; we must remember the joy, peace, and 
happiness of the life obedient to His Father even 
to the death, as well as the pains and wounds 
which that obedience cost Him. 


THE CREEDS AND THE REAL JESUS, 


So again with the Creeds; they are merely an 
inventory of what we believe about our Saviour; 
there is not a word in them which is not founded 
on the written record in the Scripture; they are 
essential for teaching candidates for Baptism or 
Confirmation, and form a battle-cry with which 
the Church fights; but Creeds, like everything 
else, can be misused: they can be used to hide 
Christ instead of revealing Him. What they 
were meant to do was to secure to us among the 
shifting sands of human thought and the waves of 
history a belief in the real Jesus, and this they 
have succeeded in doing. While other bodies 
who have despised Creeds have fallen either into 
the error that He was merely man, or into the 
equally great heresy that He was not a real man 
at all, the Church by its Creeds has kept the faith 
clear to-day as in the early days of Christianity, 
that the “Real Jesus was God as well as man”; 
they are meant not to be used as ends in them- 
selves, but as means to lead us to a living service 
of the living Christ of whom they speak. 
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THE CLERICAL CHRIST. 


So again with the complaint that Christ is too 
much mixed up with the Clergy and with profes- 
sionalism, and has lost His character of the “ Great 
Layman.” We admit the danger of it; no one 
ought to be more on his guard than a clergyman 
against professionalism; “My danger,” said a 
man in the city once to a clergyman, “is to make 
my business my god; yours to make your God 
your business.” We must make it clear to all 
that the “real Jesus” is as much interested in the 
troubles and trials of a business man’s life, and 
the worries of a child in a Board school, as He is 
in the difficulties of any clergyman or sister of 
mercy in the world. 


DID THE REAL JESUS WORK MIRACLES? 


But when we have cleared out of the way these 
preliminary obstacles to seeing again the “real 
Jesus,” and really face the main question, “ Did 
the real Jesus work miracles?” we arrive at what, 
to some, is a surprising result. The criticism of 
the last twenty-five years has been directed to 
answer this question, “Did the real Jesus work 
miracles, or was He a good man who was in course 
of time glorified in people’s minds, and who ac- 
cumulated round Him divine attributes which He 
never had at first at all?’’ Now the answer to this 
question is absolutely complete ; whatever line you 
adopt to avert a belief in miracles, this one must 
be dropped. Analyze the Gospels into their com- 
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ponent parts, and the further back you go, the 
more miracles you find; the oldest parts are the most 
full of miracles. Cut off everything you can that 
may be of later growth, and get back to the 
original Figure who underlies it all, and the “real 
Jesus” is the Jesus who can heal the sick, raise 
the dead, give sight to the blind, and holds the 
waves in the hollow of His hand; in other words, 
if the real Jesus did anything, He worked miracles. 


THE SAME RESULT ANOTHER WAY. 


The same result is obtained another way. There 
was much talk some years ago of keeping the dis- 
courses of our Lord, and cutting out the rest; 
give us the Sermon on the Mount, the beautiful 
moral teaching, but leave out all that is difficult 
to believe. What happened? The thing was 
found to be impossible. The liberal teaching 
about the Sabbath was fastened to a miracle 
worked on that day; the discourse on the Bread 
of Life was fastened inextricably to the feeding of - 
the five thousand, and worse still, the character 
of the Great Philanthropist, the Healer of the sick 
and the Founder of the hospitals of Europe, was 
entirely founded on the works of healing which He 
performed. 


SUMMARY. 


We arrive therefore at a base from which to 
start on our discussion of miracles. You do not 
get rid of miracles by impugning the veracity of 
the accounts, for Christ Himself was His chief 
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miracle; you do not get rid of them by talking of 
later inventions, for they are the oldest parts of the 
story ; you cannot have the moral teaching of Christ 
without them, for the moral teaching is founded on 
them. Miracles, therefore, if evidence is worth 
anything, are distinctly stated to have happened. 
What other evidence have we? This must be left 
to another chapter. 


CHAT Beli 


THE RESURRECTION. 


HE saw in the last chapter the strength of the 
[YRil witness to Christ’s miracles; we saw that 


aba) if He is reported to have done anything, 
it is to have worked miracles; and, before we go 
on, let us weigh well the value of this witness. It 
is borne by men who had every opportunity of 
knowing the facts, who were too literal-minded and 
unimaginative to invent romances, and who, after 
quietly giving their witness without exaggeration 
and without expressing surprise at the wonders they 
relate, just as quietly gave their lives in support of it. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION. 


But it is a mistake to suppose that their witness, 
unshakeable as it has been shown to be, is the only 
evidence to the fact of miracles. On the contrary, 
those who reject such a miracle as the Resurrection 
have far more unexplained difficulties to face than 
those who accept it as an historic fact, and there is 
nothing arbitrary in selecting the Resurrection, for 
the simple reason that, if this miracle occurred, all 
other miracles sink into insignificance. If Christ 
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Himself rose from the dead, there can be no diffi- 
culty about His raising others from the dead, and 
therefore the key of the whole position in this battle 
about miracles lies in the resurrection of Christ. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Let us enumerate then the difficulties which 
have never yet been explained by those who reject 
the Resurrection; and though the answer to that 
question will lead us over familiar ground, it is well 
to remind ourselves and others that often as these 
points have been put forward, and confident as is 
the tone adopted in some quarters by those who 
scoff at Christianity, yet no answer has ever yet 
been given to any one of them. The first is the 
existence in force and power of the Christian Church. 
There can be no doubt that not only the hearts, 
but the faith, of the disciples had been to a great 
extent broken by the Cross. Christ, if we may say 
it with reverence, had over-reached Himself if He 
had meant to be the human founder of another 
Buddhism. Buddha had never claimed to be the 
“Light of the World,” “The Resurrection and the 
Life’; Buddha had never said, “Come unto Je, 
and I will give you rest”; “ Before [Meas] the Son 
of Man shall be gathered all nations, and He shall 
separate them one from another as a shepherd 
divideth the sheep from the goats.” 


NOT WEAKENED BY COMPARISON WITH 
BUDDHISM. 
_ . And therefore all attempts to weaken by a com- 
parison with Buddhism the force of the victorious 
B 
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start of the Christian Church as an evidence of the 
Resurrection leave out of sight the tremendous 
claims of Christ. When Buddha died of eating 
unwholesome pork, his followers mourned for him, 
but their faith in him as their human leader still 
was left them. When Christ died miserably as 
a criminal, His disciples were face to face with 
broken promises and unfulfilled claims, and, as a 
matter of fact, we find many of them going back, 
as the disciples on the way to Emmaus, to their 
native villages, saying to themselves sadly, “ We ~ 
thought it had been He which should have re- 
deemed Israel.” Even those who remained in 
Jerusalem were, for the most part, broken-spirited, 
broken-hearted men. Even St. John tells us that 
until he saw the sepulchre on Easter morning he 
with the rest “as yet knew not the Scriptures that 
He must rise again from the dead,” and that it 
was then for the first time “he saw and believed.” 

What was it then which changed all this? What 
was it that turned a handful of broken-spirited 
peasants and fishermen into the world’s Apostles, 
and sent victoriously on its way that wonderful 
society which, though split up grievously for a time 
into three great fragments, is still the strongest 
thing in the world—the Christian Church? There 
never has been any other explanation but one, and 
that is that something happened subsequent to 
the death of Christ which not only restored their 
confidence in Him, but flooded even His death 
with glory, stamped with God’s approval His teach- 
ing, and gave them all a sense of personal protection 
and power which enabled them to conquer the world. 
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That something, as all without exception assert, 
was His resurrection from the dead. 


THE CHRISTIAN SUNDAY. 


Then again, how came it that a body of Jews 
suddenly changed their sacred day from Saturday 
to Sunday? The Jews are the most conservative 
people in the world, and all people are most con- 
servative about their sacred days. There would be 
some explanation if it had been changed to Friday, 
as it might have been said to be in honour of His 
death, though, as we have seen above, that death 
was not seen in its full meaning and glory until 
after the Resurrection was believed. But it was 
not to Friday that it was changed; it was to 
Sunday. Why to Sunday? On that day nothing 
had happened according to the view of those who 
reject the Resurrection ; and no adequate explana- 
tion has ever been suggested of the change, except 
that the occurrence of the Resurrection on that day 
throws every other day into the shade. 


THE EUCHARISTIC CELEBRATION OF THE 
DEATH. 


So again, it is a mere matter of history that this 
very ‘‘first day of the week” was invariably kept 
by these converted Jews, who called themselves 
Christians, in a special way. They held a service 
of thanksgiving, called sometimes “Eucharist,” 
sometimes “ Communion,” in which every Christian 
took part. Now, what was there peculiar about 
this service? It has come down in all essentials 
unchanged to the present day. The peculiar thing 

B 2 
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is this, that in the centre of the thanksgiving 
are the symbols which represent the Death; the 
symbols of bread and wine do not merely represent 
the Body and the Blood, but the Body droken and 
the Blood shed. Is it conceivable that the remem- 
brance of the Death should be kept alive with 
this joyous thanksgiving, if it meant the wreck 
of their hopes and the blasting of their faith? 
It is only intelligible if the Death had received 
some victorious glory from another quarter, and 
that other quarter they all assert to be the Resur- 
rection. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE BODY. 

So again, as has been often asked, though the 
question has never been answered, what became of 
the Body of our Lord? If the disciples stole it 
away, and went about saying that He was risen, 
then they were impostors of a peculiarly malignant 
type, which no critic, in view of their noble and 
unselfish lives and successful work, has ever yet 
been bold enough to assert them to be. The 
only other people who could have had the Body 
were the Jews. If they had it, why did they not 
at once produce it, and confound the story of the 
disciples? If neither had it, what can we believe 
but that it was the same Body, glorified and trans- 
figured, that convinced even Thomas of its reality, 
and was seen by 500 people in broad daylight on 
a mountain ? 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 


And so we might go on: we might ask for 
some explanation of the conversion of St. Paul; he 
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was no ignorant fisherman, no tyro in laws of 
evidence. No one doubts to-day that the writer 
of the Epistle to the Romans was once Saul the 
persecutor, and yet no one has ever given any 
explanation of his sudden change, except the 
explanation which was three times recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles, pronounced now by 
Professor Ramsay to be in the main a first-class 
document of the first century. 


THE MORAL EVIDENCE. 


But the mind almost wearies as evidence is 
added to evidence, especially as there is a strong 
instinct that all this ought scarcely to be wanted 
at all. “ Have I been so long with you, and yet 
hast thou not known Me, Philip?” Christ said 
once to one of His disciples, and it is something 
of the same sort of appeal which He makes to us: 
“You have My life and character before you in 
the Gospels: you have ample opportunity of know- 
ing Me; is it likely that I, your Friend, should 
have attempted to deceive the world?” 


FAITH A MORAL TEST. 


And it is this which makes faith a test of 
character. We are often apt to demand mathe- 
matical proof, but to accept mathematical proof is 
no test of character. Faith, on the other hand, while 
it is far removed from mere credulity, is always 
represented as having a moral element in it. This 
is where the moral element comes in. The extent 
to which the character of Jesus Christ appeals to 
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us is a test of our own characters. These things, 
we are told, are hid from the (merely) wise and 
prudent, but are revealed unto babes. Have we 
that moral affinity to Jesus Christ which makes us 
sure that what He promises He will perform, and 
that what He claims to be He is? By all means 
let us test evidence; let us use our intellect to the 
full limit of its capacity, but in the last resort it is 
the man himself who believes or disbelieves ; let us 
keep that man quite humble, quite unprejudiced, 
quite sincere, and he will have gone far towards 
inheriting the Easter benediction—“ Blessed are 
they who have not seen and yet have believed.” 


GOA PL EAR@eLV, 


—4— 


EVOLUTION AND THE FALL. 


aesiTT ERE is probably no point on which modern 
Al views of creation are thought to collide 
meee} with old-fashioned Bible views more than 
in the Christian doctrine of the Fall; and, indeed, 
so attractive is the idea of continuous progress and 
development that it is apt to carry everything 
before it, and to sweep us along to ideal con- 
clusions and optimistic expectations which a little 
experience of human nature goes far to modify. 

To be as clear as possible on rather a difficult 
subject, let us take five points on which the theory 
of Evolution is thought to collide with Christian 
doctrine. 


(1) MAN CREATED PERFECT. 


“According to the theory of Evolution,” as 
Canon Gore paraphrases the objection in a lecture 
on the subject1, “man began his career at the 
bottom, emerging from purely animal life, and 
slowly struggled up to his present level of attain- 
ment. According to the Christian doctrine, on 
the contrary, he was created perfect and then 


1 Delivered at Sheffield, 1896. 
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subsequently fell into sin and accompanying misery. 
Thus according to one theory, man began at the 
bottom; according to the other, he began at 
the top.” 

It would be impossible to state the objection 
more clearly, but what are we to say to it? We 
simply deny the major premiss. Christianity does 
not assert that man was created perfect. Robert 
South may assert that “ Aristotle was the rubbish 
of an Adam,” and Milton may indulge his wonder- 
ful imagination for our admiration and delight, but 
neither Robert South nor Milton has a mandate to 
represent the views of historic Christianity. 

The Bible represents one man, and one man 
only, as perfect, and that is Christ Himself. It is 
true that Adam is represented as a kind of crown 
of creation at the stage it had then reached; and 
from any point of view man obviously zs the crown 
of creation, but that is a very different thing from 
saying that he is represented as having reached at 
a bound a crown of ferfection from which he 
subsequently fell. 

A Christian so far then finds nothing to quarrel 
with in Evolution; “God made the world,” is the 
first article of his creed ; Evolution explains more 
particularly ow He made it. “ Man is the crown 
of creation,’ is the second article of his creed; 
“To man all Evolution was working up,” re-echoes 
the evolutionist. “Man at a certain stage in his 
career was dowered with a free personal spirit like 
God,” is his third belief, and though the evolutionist 
may not follow him in this, yet there is nothing in 
the theory of physical Evolution of the human 
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body which ‘need deter him from doing so. It is, 
on the contrary, a very fascinating idea that when 
physical Evolution had reached its final stage in 
the evolution of man’s body, it then rose to the 
higher plane of the spirit, and the question of 
questions becomes this—Could an Adam, with all 
his latent possibilities, by heavenly influences and 
the grace of God, be evolved into a Christ ? 

This brings us to the second point on which 
Evolution and Christianity are thought to contra- 
dict one another. 


(2) EVOLUTION UNBROKEN PROGRESS. 


Evolution is thought to teach unbroken progress, 
and therefore is supposed to leave no room for 
any “fall of man” at all. But which theory is 
truest to human nature as we find it? Is the 
evolution of character such a smooth unbroken 
progress, or is it not notoriously the reverse? Is 
it not constantly the real difficulty to keep one’s 
faith in human goodness, and the ultimate triumph 
of right, in the midst of disappointment after dis- 
appointment, both in oneself and others? 

As Canon Gore well asks—‘ Can Science assert 
that this actual development of man, so thwarted 
and tainted and partial, was the only possible 
development, and that there could not have been 
a better?” If not, where is the contradiction 
between Christianity and Evolution? Christianity 
believes too in an evolution, but asserts that it has 
been maimed and stunted and made difficult from 
a misuse by man of the freewill which he was 
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given, that this misuse dates back almost to the 
very moment that he first possessed it, and that 
consequently there has been “a flaw in the marble,” 
out of which human character has been slowly 
catved, ups and downs in his progress, periods of 
relapse, and then periods of slow redemption and 
restoration. 

Who that knows anything of human nature will 
be prepared to deny that this conception, rather 
than the wholly unwarranted one of smooth un- 
broken progress, is true to the facts? Nansen’s 
ship, it is true, floated at last, buried in the ice-floe, 
across the great ice sea, but month after month it 
kept coming back on some great eddy to within 
a few yards of where it was three months before; 
that, and not the rush of an unbroken river, is the 
truer type of human progress. 


(3) A SINGLE PAIR. 


“But Christianity,” it is objected, “is committed 
to the theory of a single pair as the parents of the 
human race.” Without going into the question 
of how far Christianity is committed to the literal 
interpretation of the narrative of Genesis as it 
stands, it is important to notice that Science has no 
quarrel with the theory of a single pair. If I may 
quote once more from Canon Gore’s long and 
exhaustive paper, of which this is meant to be 
little more than a popular summary, “the latest 
work on ethnology of a distinctly non-Christian 
character, by Mr. Keane (Cambridge Geographical 
Series), speaks thus :— 
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“<The Hominidae (i.e. the race of men) are not 
separately evolved in an absolute sense, but the 
present primary divisions are separately evolved 
from so many different precursors, themselves 
evolved through a single prototype from a single 
anthropoid precursor.’” 

In other words, ethnology is coming round to 
the “single pair” theory after all. 

“On this matter, it does not seem to me,” he 
continues, “that Christianity is really bound up 
with anything except the unity of the human race, 
which Science also strongly asserts.” 


(4) DEATH INDEPENDENT OF SIN. 


Once again it is thought that the discovery of 
the existence of physical death long before the 
appearance of man on the planet at all, disproves 
the connexion pointed out in Scripture between 
death and sin. But let us be fair to the words of 
Scripture all round. If it says that “death came 
by sin,” it also says that “Christ Jesus hath 
abolished death,” that “whosoever believeth in 
Christ shall never die.’ No one pretends that 
physical death is not as strong since Christ came 
as it was before. Some meaning then must be 
found for the death produced by sin which will 
be on the same plane with its abolition by Jesus 
Christ. “The sting of death is sin” is probably 
the clue to the meaning ; it is sin which gives the 
horror and the dread to death, and it is this horror, 
dread, and sting which Christ has taken away. 
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(5) FREEWILL. 


Lastly, it is of course true that an eternal war- 
fare rages, and will rage, over man’s freewill. If 
Evolution is understood in the sense of “ necessary 
determinism,” if, in other words, we are simply 
the creatures of blind force, and have no power 
over the shaping of our characters and destinies, 
then Christianity is opposed full face to it. It 
admits the truth of heredity, it admits inherited 
difficulties of temper and disposition, but it 
opposes the denial of freewill as contradictory to 
the evidence of history, as destructive of human 
responsibility, and as a theory about human nature 
which cannot be put into practice. To believe 
that we are not responsible for how we behave, 
and that our own conduct is not under our own 
control, is to destroy the basis of human life and 
education. 

Short of this, which is an unauthorized deduction 
from the theory of Evolution, there is no contra- 
diction between such a theory rightly understood 
and the Christian doctrine of the Fall. 


CHAT LE Revs 


PAIN. 


Ral one wanted to be captious, one might 
be eH, reasonably quarrel at pain being classed 
Ke) among objections to Christianity. Pain 
exists whether Christianity is true or not; Chris- 
tianity has not brought pain into the world; it 
suggests comfort, it bears with it alleviations, 
it places a pillow beneath the sufferer’s head; but 
no one can say it produces the pain. 


THE REAL DIFFICULTY. 


But, as a matter of fact, no one wants to be 
captious; the one object in these short chapters 
is to face real difficulties, and undoubtedly pain is 
a real difficulty, especially at first sight, to a belief 
in a good God. That poor lad dying of con- 
sumption, that frail woman who has been lying 
on her back for years, the child tossing restlessly 
in the fever hospital, they all want reconciling 
with the central belief of Christianity, that there 
is “One God and Father of all,” and that His 
nature and His name is Love. Pain seems at first 
sight unnecessary, unmerciful, and in some cases 
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demoralizing. Let us then shortly look at these 
objections. 


IS PAIN UNNECESSARY? 


The workman would scarcely say so when by 
mistake he has picked up the whitehot iron. Pain 
saves his hand. He drops it in a moment, before 
his hand is burnt off. But for pain, he would have 
lost his hand. The woman with congestion of the 
lungs would not say so, if she knew what she was 
talking about. The quick stab of pain makes her 
send for the doctor, who just arrives in time to save 
her life. When we abuse pain, we forget that often 
pain is the best friend we have; it is nature’s danger- 
signal; it is the protecting touch of the hand of 
God. 


IS IT UNMERCIFUL? 


But is it unmercifully applied? Are there any 
signs that the God who inflicts it does not mind 
how much it hurts, and looks down without com- 
passion on the suffering? On the contrary, all the 
evidence points the other way ; it is the skin which 
is made especially sensitive to pain, obviously with 
the intention of guarding the vital organs ; a twisted 
tendon is very painful, but a cut tendon gives no 
pain. The sensitiveness of the skin is sufficient 
to protect from a cut, but not from a twist, and 
so pain is economized. A wound that is healing 
satisfactorily is seldom painful; if pain continues, 
it is a danger signal that something is going wrong, 
and the measures taken to relieve the pain almost 
invariably are measures which cure the mischief. 
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Many diseases, like consumption, which might have 
been expected to be very painful, are, as a matter 
of fact, though attended with much discomfort, not 
accompanied with acute pain. 


IS IT DEMORALIZING? 


Clearly it sometimes is. When men under the 
influence of pain lose all control of their tempers, 
when they betray their most cherished convictions, 
and turn round upon their best friends, then un- 
doubtedly pain is demoralizing. But then we have 
some splendid instances of the contrary effect of 
pain. Look at that poor girl who scarcely knows 
what an hour without pain is, but who is bearing 
it so patiently, is it not clear that it is refining her 
character and making her far nobler and greater 
than she would have been without the pain? Is it 
not clear how soft and gentle her presence in the 
house makes her brothers, what sympathy it calls 
out from the neighbours? Just as the rush of cold 
to heat in the natural world produces the breezes, 
so the pain of that sick bed is producing all around 
it the rush of cool, refreshing sympathy, which 
raises the moral atmosphere of the whole district. 

It is clear, then, that, like everything else, the 
effect of pain upon any given man or woman 
largely depends on themselves. If borne im- 
patiently, it merely irritates and demoralizes, but 
if borne with fortitude and courage, it ennobles. 
Most of us would agree with the poetess who said: 

‘How poor were earth if all its martyrdoms, 


If all its struggling sighs of sacrifice were swept away, 
And all were satiate smooth,” 
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WHAT CHRISTIANITY HAS TO SAY ABOUT IT. 


But all this time we have left over the special 
message Christianity has given the world with 
segard to pain. Like all the other facts of life, 
Christ recognizes pain both in His life and in His 
teaching. He bears pain, He alleviates it, and He 
reveals the end of it. He bears it, and by bearing 
it He makes impossible the old idea that pain 
in the individual meant punishment for his sin. 
“Which did sin, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind?” He was asked. “ Neither hath 
this man sinned nor his parents, but that the 
works of God should be made manifest in him,” 
was His reply. But the answer of His own life was 
even more forcible; He Himself was absolutely 
sinless, and yet He suffered much pain. The worst 
sting in pain was removed at once when the 
sufferer knew that pain did not mean the wrath 
of God. 


THE ALLEVIATION OF PAIN. 


But, on the other hand, Christ did not leave us 
under the idea that therefore pain might be ignored ; 
He spent a large part of His time in alleviating it. 
With a tenderness and thoroughne&s which has 
been the wonder of the world ever since and the 
inspiration of every hospital in Europe, He alle- 
viated pain, and has left therefore on record, in the 
most striking way, that the alleviation of pain in 
every form is according to the will of God. 
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THE END OF PAIN. 


And, thirdly, He revealed the end of pain. “I 
couldn’t bear it but for thinking of the golden 
gates,” sobbed the little lame lad to himself, as he 
earned a few halfpence selling matches on London 
Bridge ; and many a poor sufferer up and down the 
country is “saved by hope,” and that hope the 
hope that Christ brought. “To-day-thou shalt 
be with Me in Paradise,” He said, and He never 
would have deceived a dying man. “In My 
Father’s house are many mansions; ¢f zt were not 
so I would have told you.’ The world has not 
realized yet what that single sentence has done 
for it; it has done more for the comfort of pain 
than all the disquisitions of philosophers, and even 
more than the anesthetics of science, much as 
these have done. 


SUFFERING IN ANIMALS, 


But it will be objected that nothing has been 
said about the suffering of other animals besides 
man. Nothing has been said, because very little 
is known. One thing is clear, however, and that is 
that if not tortured by man, they suffer far less 
than is often supposed. All naturalists tell us that - 
the animal creation is a bright and happy one, 
that the rabbit gambols happily in the sunshine, 
enjoying the hour that passes with no thought. of 
anything else, and that when death comes, it comes 
as a rule swiftly. It is clear that to abolish death, 
unless you also abolish old age, would be to in- 

Cc 
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crease unhappiness; it is the animal that lingers 
on to old age before death comes that suffers most, 
and when death comes it is once and for all. To 
speak of nature as a great charnel-house, because 
so many die, is a fallacy. Each animal dies only 
once, and against its death, often sudden and 
painless, you must put in the balance its days, 
weeks, months, or years of enjoyment, and, it may 
be, for aught we know, happiness also in another 
world. 


TO SUM UP. 


The substance, then, of what we understand 
about pain amounts to this: it is a danger-signal 
both to man and animals, without which death 
and loss of limbs would be far more frequent than 
they are. It is administered as mercifully as is con- 
sistent with this object. It does not necessarily 
demoralize, but only when the will rebels and turns 
what might ennoble into something that demoral- 
izes. It is immensely illuminated by the life and 
words of Christ, who at once bore it, soothed it, 
and comforted it, and though still, like many other 
things, a mystery, it is a mystery of which we are 
justified in saying to ourselves— 


‘Take it on trust a little while, 
Soon shall ye read the mystery right 
In the full sunshine of His smile,” 


Cla Pie R= V1. 


—+ 


CHRIST AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


“LL great reforms and improvements have 
been achieved stxce He left, and in many 
cases in direct opposition to His teaching ” 
—these actual words occur in a paper which is 
actively pushed in our working class quarters. 
There is something very naive in the phrase “ since 
He left,’ for, as a matter of fact, this is exactly 
what Christians contend, and what is admitted by 
impartial historians like Mr. Lecky. We have 
shown in another paper? that working men directly 
owe to the influence of Christ their day of rest, 
their week’s wages, their hospitals, their education, 
and the purity of their homes, and we do not 
propose to go over the same ground again. We 
would only point out that the fact that all these 
reforms and improvements have taken place “ since 
He left” can be directly traced to the influence 
of His teaching, is the very reason which makes 
us look upon Jesus Christ as the greatest Social 
Reformer who ever lived. It still remains the 


1 Since published in the Sunday at Home, and now incorporated 
in a little volume called Church Difficulties, S.P.C.K. 
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unexplained miracle of the world, far greater than 
any miracle recorded in the New Testament, that 
a crucified Jew, born of poor parents in a despised 
part of Palestine, should to-day be the leading 
power in Europe, and the object of worship to the 
most progressive nations of the world. 

We need not then be detained long by the first 
part of the criticism; what shall we say of the 
second? “In many cases these great reforms were 
achieved in direct opposition to His teaching.” 
We look with some interest to see what they are, 
and they come out in the article in question to be 
three: (1) the cessation of punishment for heresy, 
(2) co-operation, (3) divorce. Let us take them in 
order. 


CESSATION OF PUNISHMENT FOR HERESY. 


We are the first to admit the horrors of the 
Inquisition, and the wickedness of trying to punish 
as a crime intellectual error; we are ready to 
admit that such a mistaken policy may have sprung 
from a misunderstanding of Christ’s language, but 
what we absolutely deny is that Christ taught us 
to do anything of the sort. The passage quoted 
as proving that He did is the well-known passage 
at the end of St. Mark’s Gospel, “‘ He that believeth 
not shall be damned.” But take the words even 
in their extremest sense—and it is impossible to 
extract out of them a sanction for punishing oz 
earth intellectual error—at the very worst they 
refer to some punishment or loss which awaits “the 
great mistake” in another world. As a matter of 
fact every educated man knows by this time that 
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the old English word damn means “condemn,” and 
that the passage in question, if genuine (and the 
concluding words of St. Mark’s, though certainly 
primitive, are of doubtful authorship), means literally 
“He that disbelieveth shall be condemned.” 

We have to interpret it by another saying of our 
Lord's, “ The word which ye have heard the same 
shall judge you in the last day.” We are respon- 
sible for our belief or disbelief, and shall have to 
give our reasons either for the one or the other ; 
honest and humble unbelief, touched and tainted 
by no conceit or pride or self-will, will doubtless be 
treated as tenderly as were the doubts of Thomas; 
on the other hand, if we have rejected the light 
because we do not wish to accept it, or from sheer 
carelessness and sloth, we cannot escape the in- 
exorable fact, “that light hath come into this world, 
and men have loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil.” 

In the dark ages men read into Christ’s words 
a meaning to justify their own dark and narrow 
thoughts, but in the exact proportion that Christ’s 
real meaning has been understood, and His own 
Spirit has found its way back into the world, has 
punishment for heresy ceased, and no arms are 
used for the defence of truth but loving persuasion 
and sound argument and its own naked splendour. 


CO-OPERATION CONTRARY TO CHRIST'S 
COMMANDS. 


If then the first more plausible accusation fall 
through so hopelessly, what are we to say to the 
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second? It seems so great a tax on human 
credulity to seriously assert that the religion which 
first effectively taught brotherhood to the world, 
and sapped at last the monstrous growth of slavery, 
is opposed to co-operative work that we look 
again with interest to see on what such an assertion 
Tests: 

Will it be credited that the sole basis for this 
astounding assertion rests upon our old friend, 
“Take no thought for the morrow.” After that, 
we are not surprised that the opposition supposed 
to be given by Christ’s teaching to ‘“ Post Office 
Savings Banks” and thrift generally is rested upon 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.” 
It would obviously be waste of time to discuss 
such contemptible rubbish as this, were it not that 
experience shows how grateful are working men 
for whom these pages are primarily written, to 
be shown the way even out of a very sandy 
“bunker”; the loosest rubbish, as all golfers know, 
is not always the easiest to get out of. 

It is necessary then to point out for the thousandth 
time that “Take no thought for the morrow” means 
“ Do not worry,” a very different thing from taking 
no forethought for the morrow, and that so far 
from ordinary forethought and providence being 
condemned in the New Testament, it is expressly 
laid down that “if a man provide not for his own, 
and especially those of his own household, he has 
denied the faith, and is worse than an unbeliever.” 
As a matter of fact the co-operative movement in 
this country was largely started by such Christians 
as Mr. Hughes, Mr. Vansittart Neale, and other 
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Christian Socialists, and in one parish in Bethnal 
Green alone thirteen Christian workers spend 
nearly the whole of Monday in collecting savings 
from door to door. 


DIVORCE, 


It only remains, therefore, to deal with divorce. 
“Many social reformers have arrived at the con- 
clusion that husbands and wives who cannot live 
together had better separate, but Christ says, 
‘What therefore God has joined together let no 
man put asunder’’—so runs the article. We 
could not desire, if we had time, a fairer field, with 
no favour, on which to test the teaching of Jesus 
Christ as good or bad for the happiness of the 
human race than this very question of the sanctity 
of the marriage tie. As a matter of fact the 
women of the world know perfectly well that all 
they have worth possessing they owe to Christ, and 
that their domestic position and security and 
happiness is bound up with the teaching of Christ 
remaining accepted, as it so long has been accepted, 
by the civilized world. 

Christianity has always allowed husbands and 
wives to live apart from one another by mutual 
agreement, but to go back to easy divorce, to the 
chopping and changing of husbands or wives as 
lightly as the changing of an old gown for a new 
one, is to go back to the evil traditions and the 
domestic misery of Rome, out of which by a 
glorious effort the Christian Church rescued the 
women of the world. Depend upon it the working 
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men and working women of the world will never 
aim a more fatal blow at their own happiness than 
when they substitute the plausible suggestions of 
these shallow theorists for the solid teaching, 
proved sound by nineteen centuries of experience, 
of the Great Social Reformer of Europe. 


CHAP TE RAV IL. 


—++— 


THE-USELESSNESS OF MISSIONS. 


44,0 would perhaps scarcely be worth while 
to discuss this objection to Christianity 
with ordinary Secularists. Believing as 
A do that Christianity is a dark superstition, 
or even as we were informed in one Park not long 
ago, a “sun myth,” they naturally would think the 
money and time and energy spent on Missions 
useless. But unfortunately this idea of the use- 
lessness of Missions is not confined to Secularists ; 
people come back from abroad and tell us that 
“the Christian servants are the worst they have; 
that they have been all through this or that country, 
and have never seen any good that Missions have 
done.” It is true that they have, as a rule, been 
more intent on their shooting or fishing than on 
any real investigation of the subject; but still, 
their talk repeated in the club or smoking room 
helps to influence public opinion, and tends to foster 
the idea of the uselessness of Missions. 

We propose, therefore, to put down a few inde- 
pendent opinions of men in all parts of the world, 
and holding positions which make their testimony 
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of special importance, and we merely select a few 
out of many hundreds we have before us. 
We will take the first :— 


SIR WILLIAM HUNTER ON INDIAN MISSIONS. 


Writing so far back as 1888, in the Vineteenth 
Century, he says: “I know of no class of English- 
men who have done so much to render the name 
of England respected in India, as the Missionaries. 
... The careless onlooker may have no particular 
convictions on the subject, and flippant persons 
may ridicule religious effort in India, as elsewhere. 
But I think that few Indian administrators have 
passed through high office and had to deal with 
the ultimate problems of British government in 
that country, without feeling the value of the work 
done by Missionaries.” 


MR. CHARLES DARWIN ON MISSIONS IN TAHITI. 


Mr. Darwin is spoken of by Colonel Ingersoll— 
the great American Secularist, in a pamphlet on 
the “Dying Creed”—in the following terms: 
“This century will be called Darwin’s century; 
he was one of the greatest men who touched this 
globe: put his name on one side and the names 
of all the Theologians who have ever lived on the 
other, from that one name more light will come 
than from all the rest put together.” It is specially 
interesting then to see what he thought of Missions. 
Of Tahiti, he writes: “It appears to me that the 
morality and religion of the inhabitants are highly 
creditable. There are many who attack both the 
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Missionaries, their system, and the effect produced 
by it. Such reasoners never compare the present 
state with that of the island only twenty years 
ago, nor even with that of Europe at the present 
day, but they compare it with the high standard 
of Gospel perfection. They forget, or will not 
remember, that human sacrifices, unparalleled pro- 
fligacy, infanticide, and bloody wars have been 
abolished, and dishonesty, intemperance, and licen- 
tiousness greatly reduced by the introduction of 
Christianity ” (Fournal of Researches, p. 414). 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF MR. DARWIN. 


In speaking of New Zealand, formerly “the land 
of cannibalism,” he writes: ‘ The lesson of the 
Missionary is the enchanter’s wand. I took leave 
of the Missionaries with feelings of high respect. 
I think it would be difficult to find a body of men 
better fitted for the high office which they fill. 
The march of improvement consequent on the 
introduction of Christianity throughout the South 
Sea, probably stands by itself in the records of 
history.” 


SIR H. H. JOHNSTON ON THE CENTRAL AFRICAN 
MISSION. 


Turning to Africa, we find Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner for Nyassaland says as follows (Guardian, 
June 20, 1894): “For ten years he had taken the 
strongest interest in this Mission. During that 
time he had been drawn into contact with the 
Missionaries, Viewing things from a material 
standpoint, he could say with all his heart that 
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a great and good work was being done. As one 
serving the Imperial Government, he viewed with 
the strongest approval the great work of Mission- 
aries in Africa.” 


MR. STANLEY ON THE WORK IN UGANDA. 


Speaking in Darkest Africa, of the Church 
Missionary Society's work in Uganda, Mr. Stanley 
says: “After years of baffling and unpromising 
work, the converts flock spontaneously to the new 
Church of Equatorial Africa. Princes and peasants, 
chiefs and warriors come forward to be instructed 
in the Christian religion, and to be taught the arts 
of reading and writing, and to be the proud pos- 
sessors of printed books in their own language, 
treating of the Author of Salvation and His suf- 
ferings on behalf of humanity.” 

Many more such testimonies may be studied 
if readers care to purchase a small book, Are 
Foreign Missions doing any gcod? by the author 
of Foreign Missions and Home Calls. But enough 
has been said to show that we who have to 
depend on testimony, have to choose between 
the testimony of intelligent travellers and respon- 
sible statesmen, or that of empty-headed idlers 
who “ globe-trot” round the world for amusement. 
The Quarterly Review, for January, 1894, sums 
up the position well: “It would seem the height 
of folly to sneer at Missionary effort, and a mark 
of culpable ignorance not to know what is doing 
in this noble field of human enterprise. Those 
who speak scornfully of Missions are simply men 
behind the age.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


—+— 


SUN SE Rv tL LON. 


BA 3 T is very difficult to write a short article 
he . on “Inspiration,’ and we must of course 
DN begin by explaining that “Inspiration” 
itself is not an objection to Christianity, but that 
mistaken views of what inspiration means, and 
hasty conclusions as to what an inspired book is 
sure to be, have together constituted one of the 
gravest difficulties which surround Christianity. 
Let us first of all be clear as to what Inspiration 
does not mean. 


» 


NOT LITERAL. 


It does not mean that every letter of the Bible 
is inspired. The vowel points, for instance, were 
not put into the Hebrew of the Old Testament 
until the seventh or eighth centuries, and those, 
therefore, who contend for the literal inspiration of 
the whole Bible are guilty of a great absurdity. 
In trying, indeed, to do honour to the Bible they, 
asa matter of fact, do a great injury to its cause, 
for nearly all the attacks made on the Bible solely 
derive their force from this wholly unscriptural 
idea of literal inspiration. “Every scripture in- 
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spired by God is also profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction” (2 Tim. iii. 16). No one 
would wish to deny it for a moment, but this text, 
often quoted to sustain an untenable theory, has no 
bearing on it whatever, for it leaves it an entirely 
open question what Scripture is inspired by God, 
and in what sense it is inspired. 


NOT MECHANICAL. 


If, then, it is pointed out to us that it is impos- 
sible for fifty thousand men to have been 
slaughtered in Bethshemesh (1 Sam. vi. 19) as the 
village probably only contained a few hundred, 
we cheerfully feel sure that there must be some 
mistake in the numbers—a very likely thing to 
happen, when a dot in the Hebrew makes the 
difference of many hundreds; and as for the 
6,000 years so often quoted as a Bible statement 
with regard to the length of the world, every 
schoolboy knows now that it was a calculation of 
Archbishop Usher’s, and has nothing to do with 
the Bible at all, except for the fact of being printed 
in the margin. So again, if mistakes in numbers 
are possible in an inspired book, mistakes are also 
possible in science or in secular history. When we 
speak of an inspired orator, we do not mean that 
his boots and his collar stud are inspired, and so 
the inspired writers of the books of the Bible are 
on the level of the men of their own day on matters 
of science and of secular history, though it is only 
fair to say that where they have been tested, they 
have been proved to be singularly accurate. St. Luke 
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begins his Gospel with an account of how he 
compared notes with a number of people, and 
investigated evidence just like a modern historian, 
and clearly did not imagine for a moment that 
such investigation and care was unnecessary. 


NOT ON A DEAD LEVEL. 


So again, it is a foolish idea that all inspired 
writings are on the same level. Those who placed 
the Book of Proverbs or of Ecclesiastes in the 
Canon were, we believe, guided by God to do so, 
that we might be instructed by the more or less 
worldly wisdom of the one, and warned by the 
gloomy cynicism of the other; but no one can 
imagine that they are to be put on the same level 
as the words in which the Incarnate Word of God 
is breathing out His central revelation in the pages 
of St. John, or inspiring St. Paul with the descrip- 
tion of “ Divine Love.” 


MEN, NOT BOOKS, INSPIRED. 


In fact, the central fact to grasp is this, that it 
is the men, not the books, who are inspired. As 
Dr. Lock shows in his Oxford House paper on the 
subject, to “inspire” means to “ breathe into,” and 
you can only “breathe into” men ; and when once 
we have grasped that it is the men who are inspired, 
that they are the “pen men,” not the pens of the 
Holy Spirit, and that though inspired they are still 
men of a certain time and a certain temperament, 
and are not turned into pieces of mechanism by 


: 
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their inspiration, we have cleared away from our 
minds at once nearly all the difficulties which have 
sprung up round Inspiration. 


WHAT INSPIRATION MEANS. 


But we have still to look at the positive side, 
and to ask more particularly what Inspiration 
means. It means that certain men had certain 
special things revealed to them. When we read 
of the Jews as God’s “chosen people,’ we may 
perhaps make the mistake of imagining that God 
has favourites, whereas we are told expressly 
elsewhere that “God is no respecter of persons.” 
What it means is, that God chose out a certain 
nation to be the recipients of a special revela- 
tion, and that He did it for the sake of the world. 
They were to hold these truths in trust for the 
world. The world imagined that there were 
many gods. The Jews were taught that there 
was one God. The world pleased its gods by 
licentiousness, by images, by human sacrifice. The 
Jews were taught that God desired holiness, that 
no image must be worshipped, and that human 
sacrifice was murder. Thus the first thing that 
Inspiration means is that a special instruction in 
truth was given to-a special nation. 


THE INSPIRED FORTHTELLERS. 


But it means more than that; it means that 
certain members of that nation were supernaturally 
helped to record the history of its education, 
How gradual the education of that nation was may 
be seen by the commendation of the treacherous 
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act of Jael and the spirit of the cursing psalms, 
which showed that at that stage only part of the 
lesson had been learnt. But God was at work 
in the nation, and now this one and now that one 
was raised up to give a message from God, to 
strike a blow for righteousness, to lift the nation 
one step higher or to restore it to its former level. 
Of these the prophets or forthtellers were the most 
prominent; it is true that they were also in 
a sense foretellers, that they had, with varying 
distinctness, a vision of a Great Coming One, who 
was to complete the Revelation, but their chief 
task was to be “forthtellers” of God’s Will in the 
present to their contemporaries, and to record the 
history of the revelation God was slowly making. 
Who can read the trumpet notes of the prophets, 
or try to fathom the spiritual depth of the Psalms, 
without realizing that they were speaking “under 
the inspiration of the Spirit of God” ? 


THE CHRISTIAN TIMES. 


Then the Great Coming One came, and the same 
process is repeated. A Society is “chosen out”; 
a Church—which in the Greek word used means 
something “called out ”—is started, and again to 
it the special new truths are entrusted. The 
promise is made that they shall be inspired. 
“When the Holy Spirit is come He will guide 
you unto all truth.” “Tarry in Jerusalem till ye 
be clothed with power from on high.” The promise 
was fulfilled; the Holy Spirit came and turned 
weak and timid peasants and fishermen into the 
world’s apostles. 

D 
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SELECTED WRITERS. 


But even here again some must be selected out 
of this Society to record the Revelation, and the 
Holy Spirit that was inspiring others as well as 
them to preach the message inspired them to 
record it. And so the evangelists, the writers of 
the Epistles, the author of the Book of Revela- 
tion, were selected and guided, and the Holy 
Spirit, as was promised, “brought things to their 
remembrances: whatsoever Christ had said,” and 
some out of these things were recorded, only some, 
for “if they should have been written, every one, 
I suppose that even the world itself would not 
contain the things that should be written.” (John 
xxi. 25.) 


INSPIRATION OF SELECTION. 


But even yet we have not got to the end of the 
work of the Holy Spirit with regard to the written 
word, for when we ask why we believe that the 
Jewish writings contained in the Old Testament 
are rightly selected out of a mass of Jewish writings 
and why out of the great number of early Christian 
writings the New Testament writings were rightly 
chosen—why, in other words, the Bible is the 
Bible—there is only one answer, and that is, that 
those who selected them were guided by the Spirit 
of God. It is quite true that these writings are, 
in a sense, their own witness by their inherent force 
and influence on the human soul, but it still remains 
true that the Church for many years had to do its 
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work without the Bible, and that our only certainty 
with regard to the books contained in it rests on 
the “ Inspiration of Selection.” 


TO SUM UP. 


This, then, is what we mean by the inspiration 
of the Bible. In one sense God is inspiring all 
good men and good actions in all time, but we 
mean that special help was given to the good men 
who carried on the work recorded in the Bible, 
to the good men who recorded it, and to those 
who selected their writings from other writings. 
What remains for us to do is to “wash for the 
gold”’; the Bible contains the Word of God; let 
us by study and meditation get at the Word of 
God, and work out the hidden treasure. ‘“ The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like treasure hid in a 
field”; let us sell all we have and buy that field. 
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OLD TESTAMENT DIFFICULTIES. 


CHAPTER 1. 
HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. 
PART I: 


BEFORE TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH. 


3qF everyone would buy and read an excellent 
little book with this title, by Mr, J. Paterson 
=} Smyth (Samuel Bagster and Sons, Limited, 
price one shilling), they might save themselves the 
trouble of reading this article; but experience shews 
that there is not very much good in recommending 
a book, and leaving the matter there, as not one in 
a hundred either buy it or read it; whereas people 
sometimes will glance over a brief statement which 
gives, however baldly, a few heads of information, 
Let us begin, then, as he begins, in picturing 
to ourselves the record chest of one of the early 
Christian Churches—say Jerusalem, or Rome, or 
Ephesus—about 120 A.D., when sufficient time had 
elapsed since the completion of the New Testament 
writings to allow most of the larger Churches to 
procure copies for themselves. What should we 
find? With our minds full of the latest edition of 
the Bible, issued by some London firm, we should 
A 2 
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scarcely recognise in this record chest the Bible; 
and yet it contains, if we may so express it, che 
Bible in solution. 

There would be four chief sets of documents :— 

I, Some manuscripts of the Hebrew Old Testament 
books, which we find from Josephus and from Philo, 
who both lived in the first century, to have been the 
same books which form our Old Testament now. 

II, A good many more of the Old Testament 
books, translated into Greek for general use, Greek 
being the language most widely known at the time. 

III. A few rolls of the Apocryphal Books, not 
received as inspired, but valued for their practical 
teaching. 

IV. Either the originals or direct copies of the 
Gospels ‘and the Acts, the Epistles of St. Paul and 
Peter and John, and the Book of Revelation. 

Now, what we have to shew 1s the connection 
with this record chest and the Bible we hold in our 
hand to-day, and so remove, if possible, that dread- 
ful haziness, the root of so much scepticism, which 
is unable to give any intelligible account of the 
way we got our Bible. 

We have, then, to remember, first, that the actual con- 
tents of that record chest have of course entirely per- 
ished. Written on the papyrus spoken of in 2 John 
12, the actual writings would soon have got worn out. 
How is it, then, that we know what those writings 
were? Chiefly from three sources, We have 

(1) Copies of them in the original language, written 
on parchment, with crowded square lettering. These 
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are called “ manuscripts,’ for though of course all 
these early Scriptures are written by the hand, the 
term “manuscript” is especially given by scholars 
to copies in the original tongue. 

(2) Ancient Versions, i.e. translations into the 
languages of early Christendom. 

(3) The Writings of the Early Christian Fathers, 
full of quotations from Scripture. 

(1) To take the manuscripts first. Of these there 
are more than 1500, some written in large capital 
letters, and some in a running hand. Those in 
large letters are the oldest, and of these, three plain 
and faded-looking documents are the oldest of all. 
It is worth while trying to remember their names. 
The Vatican manuscript, which is in the Vatican 
library at Rome; the Szzaztic manuscript, which is 
at St. Petersburg; and the Alexandrian manuscript, 
which is in the British Museum. These three each 
have a history The Vatican manuscript has been 
jealously guarded for at least four or five hundred 
years at Rome, but is now easily accessible through 
excellent fac-similes. It is the oldest of all, and 
contains 700 leaves of vellum: but is not quite 
perfect, having lost Genesis i.-xlvi., part of the 
Psalms, and all after the middle of Hebrews. The 
Sinaitic was discovered by the great German scholar, 
Dr. Tischendorf, in St. Catherine’s Convent, at the 
foot of Mount Sinai. He perceived, in May 1844, 
a basket full of old parchments, set aside for the fire, 
and after examining them, he discovered them to be 
parts of the Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
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After fifteen years he managed to get the rest of the 
Bible, which was carried off to St. Petersburg. The 
Alexandrian manuscript was presented to Charles I. 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople in 1628 A.D. 
All these three manuscripts are pronounced by 
scholars to be at least as old as the fourth century, 
and the rest of the manuscripts range in date 
between 350-450. 

(2) The ancient versions are translations made 
long before the oldest of our present Greek manu- 
scripts were written. They were the Bibles used 
by men some of whose parents might~ easily 
have seen the Apostles themselves. There are 
translations into Syriac, Egyptian, Ethiopic, and 
Armenian, and into the language of the fierce 
Gothic tribes; but the most famous of all the 
versions is the translation into Latin made by St. 
Jerome in 385 A.D., the Old Testament being trans- 
lated direct from the Hebrew. No other work has 
ever had such an influence on the history of the Bible. 
For more than a thousand years it was the parent of 
every version of the Scriptures in Western Europe. 

(3) Zhe Quotations in Early Christian Writers 
are a most important link in connecting the modern 
Bible with the ancient record chest. It is of course 
impossible to do more than give samples, Clement 
of Rome, who wrote (go-100) says, “ Remembering 
the word of the Lord Jesus, ‘With what measure ye 
meet, it shall be measured to you;’ and again, ‘It 
were better that he were not born than that he 
should offend one of My little ones,” Ignatius 
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(died A.D. 110) quotes, “Be ye wise as a serpent, 
and harmless as a dove.” Polycarp (died A.D. 153) 
quotes, “ Judge not, that ye be not judged ;” “ For- 
give, and it shall be forgiven you;” and Irenzus 
(died A.D. 200) says, “ That he could point out the 
place where Polycarp, his master, talked to him of 
his interview with St. John, and with others who 
had seen Christ; and how he would relate, in 
accordance with the Scriptures, their words and what- 
soever he had heard from them about the Lord and 
about His miracles and about His teaching, as having 
received them from eye-witnesses of the life of the 
Word; and as having always taught those things 
which he learned from the Apostles, which the 
Church delivers, which alone are true.” 

We have no space to continue the investigation 
further in this paper, but we have bridged over 
already the most important gap; we have found 
that at a time when some sceptical writers would 
have us believe our New Testament books were 
scarcely written, they had been translated and copied 
and recopied; and not only so, but commentaries 
and harmonies of the Gospels had been written, and 
a list, of which we still have a fragment left, had 
been prepared. 

It was of course from part of this pile of authorities 
‘our English translation was made. How it was 
made, how it was improved, and how, as more 
manuscripts, including the three oldest, were dis- 
covered, a revision became necessary, will be left for 
discussion in another paper, 
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PAK TT. 


FROM FIRST TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH TO 
LAST REVISION. 


SjGq]E saw in the last paper the three-fold sources 

4, from which we draw our knowledge of the 
original Scriptures— 

(1) The manuscripts, Greek and Hebrew. 

(2) The Ancient Versions. 

(3) Quotations in Christian writers. 

But now that we have come to the first translation 
into English, we must remember that the first trans- 
lators only had before them to translate portions of 
the Vulgate and older Latin versions which had 
been preserved in the monasteries of ancient 
England. 

Passing by the rhymed story in English made by 
the cow-herd poet, Caedman, in the seventh century, 
which cannot be considered a real translation— 

(1) We find the first translator in a venerable 
monk who lay dying at Jarrow, in the year 735, 
on the evening of Ascension Day. He is struggling 
to finish the Gospel of St. John before he dies, while 
the Saxon lads round him write from his dictation. 
At last, “It is finished,” cried one of the youths, 
“ Aye, it is finished,” echoed the dying monk, and 
commending his spirit to God, he passed into His 
presence. This was the Venerable Bede, whose 
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ecclesiastical history is still our chief source of 
information with regard to those times. 

(2) The next translator was King Alfred the 
Great, whose great desire was that “all the free- 
born youths of England should employ themselves 
on nothing till they could first read well the English 
Scripture,” but he died before his task was finished, 
Versions of the —Ten Commandments appear in 
Alfred’s “ Dooms.” 

(3) Passing over minor attempts, a long interval 
follows, during which the Danish invasion, followed 
by the Norman, put thoughts of translating the 
Scriptures out of people’s heads. However, during 
the interval the English language was being formed 
by a gradual union of the old Anglo-Saxon and the 
Norman French, and the next great translator found 
a, beautiful language to his hand. This was Fohkn 
Wycliffe, who translated himself the whole of the 
New Testament, and half the Old, the rest being 
completed by one of the Oxford leaders of the 
Lollards. This translation was considered a great 
crime, for “it made the Scripture,” so it was said, 
“common and more open to laymen and to women 
than it was wont to be to clerks well learned and of 
good understanding, so that the pearl of the Gospel 
was trodden under foot of swine.” 

In 1378 Wycliffe was therefore excommunicated, 
but he continued his task in retirement at Lutter- 
worth until his death in 1384. The great defect of 
his translation, as of all the earlier English ones, is 
that it is based on the Latin Vulgate of St. Jerome, 
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but the translation itself is a fine specimen of 
fourteenth century English. To him we owe “the 
beame and the mote,” “the depe thingis of God,” 
“strait is the gate and narewe is the waye.” The 
book was widely circulated, in spite of being only in 
manuscript; large sums were paid even for a few 
sheets, and a load of hay was given for a few hours’ 
perusal. Those found reading it were burned with 
the copies round their necks, and the very bones of 
Wycliffe were dug up and burnt, and the ashes 
thrown into the river Swift, but as the old historian 
Fuller says, “ As the Swift bare them into the Severn, . 
and the Severn into the narrow seas, and they again 
into the ocean, thus the ashes of Wycliffe is an 
emblem of his doctrine which is now dispersed over 
all the world.” 

(4) After Wycliffe there is an interval of a hundred 
years before we come to the next great version of the 
Bible, and as in the previous interval the English 
language was formed, so during this second interval 
printing was invented, and not only so, but what 
was also of great importance in the history of the 
Bible, a revival of Greek learning took place, which 
brought to men’s knowledge in England manuscripts 
and versions unknown before. ‘Greece rose from 
the grave with the New Testament in her hand,” 
and in 1483 the man was born who was to use these 
new powers. with such effect in the service of the 
English Bible. This was William Tyndale. 

When at Cambridge he met with the Greek 
Testament, lately put together by Erasmus, and at 
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once resolved to translate it; opposition only 
strengthened his purpose: “I will one day,” he 
said, “make the boy that drives the plough in 
England to know more of Scripture than the Pope 
does.” Finding it was impossible to carry this out 
in England, he went into voluntary exile at Ham- 
burg in 1524. Hunted thence, he escaped to 
Worms, and then succeeded in printing copies of 
an English Testament. These he forwarded to 
England, and in spite of all efforts to seize and 
burn them, the cry was still “they come.” Latimer 
took up the defence of the translation, the sympathy 
in England grew greater in favour of a “ People’s 
Bible,” and though Tyndale himself was strangled 
at the stake in 1536, his cause triumphed like that 
-of many another martyr. 

“Lord, open the King of England’s eyes,’ was 
his dying prayer, and the prayer was answered, 
Three years after his death there stood in every 
parish church an English Bible, Tyndale’s without 
the name; it was called “The Great Bible,’ and 
was a revision of Matthew’s, Coverdale’s, and 
Taverner’ Bibles, all of which were practically 
copies of Tyndale’s. 

The great merits of Tyndale’s translation are, in 
the first place, that he went back to the original 
Hebrew and Greek, instead of relying on the Latin 
Vulgate, and secondly the ease and beauty of his 
style. Of the Old Testament, he only translated 
the Pentateuch, the historical books, and part of the 
Prophets, but he translated the whole of the New 
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Testament himself, It is to him our Bible owes 
the grandeur and simplicity of the English for 
which it is so much admired, though certain ex- 
pressions, such as that “Joseph was a luckie felowe” 
(Gen. xxxix, 2), and “when they had said grace” 
(Matt. xxvi. 30), “ When ye pray, bable not moche” 
(Matt. vi. 7), have been altered, possibly it may be 
considered for less forcible expressions, 

(5) Twenty years after Tyndale’s death, one great 
scene in the procession which greeted Elizabeth was 
the presentation to her of an English copy of the 
Scriptures, which she pressed to her lips amidst 
enthusiastic cheering. This was the Geneva Bible, 
sometimes called the Breeches Bible, because of the 
translation of Genesis iii. 7, “ Adam and Eve sewed 
fig tree leaves together and made themselves 
breeches.” It contained marginal notes of a 
strongly Calvinistic bias, but was very popular in 
England for sixty years. 

(6) In 1604, not quite seventy years after Tyn- 
dale’s death, his cause had triumphed indeed, for a 
conference was being held in Hampton Court, under 
the presidency of King James himself, which decided 
to bring out what is now called the Authorised 
Version. England had at the time three Bibles, 
the Genevan, the Bishop’s Bible, brought out some 
eight years after, and the Great Bible, still chained 
in the churches. Hence the king was right in 
setting his heart upon a new version, and also in 
insisting that there should be no marginal notes, 
except for the explanation of Hebrew and Greek 
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words—a precaution which has probably done much 
to make the Authorised Version the Bible of all 
classes and all parties. Much has been written on 
the beauty of the version which was finally produced 
in 1611, but perhaps the most touching testimony is 
by one who has joined the Roman Church, and 
which is quoted in that excellent little book by 
Mr. Paterson Smyth, to which reference has been 
made before. ‘Who will say,” writes Father Faber, 
“that the uncommon beauty and marvellous English 
of the Protestant Bible is not one of the great 
strongholds of heresy in this country? It lives on 
the ear like a music that can never be forgotten; 
like the sound of church bells which the convert 
scarcely knows how he can forego; it is part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of the national 
seriousness; it is the representative of a man’s best 
moments; all that there has been about him of soft 
and gentle and pure and penitent and good speaks 
to him for ever out of his English Bible.” 

(7) Why then, lastly, have a Revised Version, 
such as was published in 1885? For three reasons: 
in the first place we have access to a treasury of 
ancient manuscripts, versions, and quotations, in- 
cluding, as we saw in Part I, the three oldest manu- 
scripts in the world, which were unknown to the 
scholars of King James’s day. - Secondly, our 
scholars now know far more of language and how 
to compare and use manuscripts; and, thirdly, many 
of the words used in the Authorised Version have 
changed their meaning during these 300 years, For 
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instance, the word “carriages” was used instead of 
“baggage,” “damnation” instead of “judgment” 
or “condemnation,” “ prevent” instead of “help,” 
“quick ” instead of “ living,’ which in some cases 
has led to serious misunderstanding, 

These reasons made it only right and fitting that 
the Bible, of all books, should not lose the benefit of 
the increased knowledge and learning of the present 
day, and though it is probable that the Revised 
Version will never supersede the Authorised Version 
with which we are, or should be, so familiar, yet it 
is a comfort to those who cannot study the original 
languages to have now for reference the most 
accurate translation that can be made, and also to 
know how accurate in all essentials their old Bible 
was before. 


CHAPTER: 1. 


; 


WHY DO WE CALL THE BIBLE 
INSPIRED ?® 


¥\- E have seen in the last two papers “ How we 
i, «got our Bible.” We have traced, however 

# inadequately, the Bible we hold in our 
hands to-day to the old record chest of one of the 
early Christian Churches, and have seen that our 
bound volume is precisely the same in substance as 
the collection of manuscripts and versions which 
were in use then; but now arises the further ques- 
tion, Why do we attribute so great importance to 
this collection of literature over other collections ? 
“Because it is inspired,” you reply; but that only 
puts the question a little further back; Why do we 
call the Bible inspired ? 

It is not always easy to give a reason for our most 
cherished convictions, and yet it is certainly a ques- 
tion we must expect to have to answer; we do call 
the Bible the “ Word of God,” we do ask people to 
accept its statements and teaching, we must expect, 
then, to be asked for the ground of our claim. | 

(1) And first we find this noticeable point about 
the Bible, and that is, its extraordinary wazty. Get 
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sixty-six men to write on the same subject in the 
same week, or even thirty men to write sixty-six 
papers, and, as an American writer pithily asks, 
“Where will you find leather strong enough to 
hold them together ?” But these sixty-six writings, 
written in the course of 1500 years, by statesmen, 
poets, fishermen, and moral philosophers, under all 
the different forms of history, biography, poetry and 
prophecy, often without the writers having any 
knowledge of one another’s writings, breathe a unity 
which even the world can see. Who can read the 
opening chapters of the Bible, with the account of 
the creation of the heavens and the earth, and the 
ejection from Paradise, and then the last chapters of 
the Book of Revelation, with its mystical description 
of the new heavens and the new earth, and with the 
entrance to the tree of life open once again, and 
remember that neither writer was conscious of a 
Bible for which he was to furnish an opening and 
a closing chapter, without a sense of some guiding 
Power, who was delivering His message through 
them both? Or who again can trace the extra- 
ordinary way in which the prophecies work up to the 
New Testament, and the New Testament explains 
the prophecies, without a consciousness that he is 
watching the working of One Mind and the slow 
development of one purpose? 

(2) Then again, still keeping on ground which 
must be obvious to everyone, we notice the vitality 
and influence of the Bible. “Why can’t you let the 
Bible alone, if you don’t believe it?” was asked, it 
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is said, of an energetic Secularist lecturer; ““ Because 
the Bible won’t let me alone,” was the honest reply. 
Quite so; it won’t let us alone: it is supposed to be 
exploded in one generation, but it appears with 
equal force in the next; it gets sucha grip of the 
conscience and goes so straight to the heart, that 
conscience and heart proclaim together that the 
voice which is speaking to them is the voice of 
someone who knows them through and through, and 
they both bear witness to our contention that it is 
the voice of the God that made them, 

(3) But thirdly, when we are further asked how Gon 
can speak through a book, we admit at once that He 
can only speak through a book by speaking through 
the men who wrote the book; inspiration means 
“breathing into,” and you can only “ breathe into” 
men. 

But “ Why did He inspire these men specially ? 
He inspired Shakespeare,” you say, “and Aristotle, 
and a hundred more.” We gladly admit it: “ Every 
good gift and every perfect gift cometh from above, 
from the Father of Light ;” but there are degrees 
and distinctions in inspiration as there are degrees 
and distinctions in light, as for instance between 
the star-light and sun-light; and it is reasonable to 
believe that these men were sfecially inspired, be- 
cause they were members of bodies called to do 
a special work, and were themselves called out of 
these bodies to record for all time the way in which 
the work was done. That work was nothing short 


of this: the education of the world in righteousness. 
B 
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To grasp this is the first step towards understand- 
ing the Bible. Have we been puzzled by the ap- 
parently childish restrictions in the Pentateuch, by 
the mixture of moral commands with orders about 
meat and drink? Why! what else should we expect 
in the childhood of the world? We do the same to 
our own children; we give them no reason for our 
orders, but just expect them to obey; and so with 
the Jews, who were selected as the race through 
which the world was to be trained in righteousness, 
how else could they possibly have been trained for 
their task, except as a child is trained for its life- 
work now? Or, again, we have been disturbed by 
the imperfect morality of the Old Testament, by the 
treachery of Jael being commended by Deborah, by 
the “ Cursing Psalms,”’—but once we grasp the idea 
of the gradual education of the world, all is natural; 
it would be as unnatural to expect the full light of 
Christianity in those early days, as the full light of 
noon in the greyness of the early dawn. 

The very blots on the characters of God’s servants, 
the adultery of David, the deceit of Jacob, so 
honestly told in the Bible, together with their heavy 
punishments for the same, are a proof of the sincerity 
and truthfulness of the writers, while the tremendous 
penalties inflicted for idolatry upon the Jews, and 
for immorality upon the heathen, shew how difficult 
it was to teach the world at that early stage the 
elementary lessons of monotheism and purity; to 
have let the morality of ancient nations rule the 
world would have been to have acquiesced for ever 
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in vices which we cannot name; to have allowed 
idolatry to triumph would have been to have lost for 
ever the worship of the One True God. 

It was to record this early training, with its sequel 
in the more spiritual lessons of the prophets, and its 
culmination in the crushing lesson of the Captivity, 
that God “breathed into” the writers of the Old 
Testament; the race was inspired to do the work, 
the writers as members of the race were further 
inspired to record it. 

Similarly, when we turn to the second stage of 
the world’s training, when, like a young man who 
has outlived his childish things, it was ready to be 
influenced by the “ Great Example,” we find another 
body. of men, also Jews, but now knitted into 
a higher brotherhood, inspired to fix that Face and 
Character for ever in the heart and conscience of the 
world, just as the whole brotherhood was inspired to 
carry on its further training. 

As Easter is our answer to the question of 
miracles, so Pentecost is the real fact on which we 
ground the inspiration of the Bible; if Easter does 
not commemorate a fact, we have lost our main 
reason for believing in miracles; if Pentecost does 
not commemorate a fact, we have lost our main | 
reason for believing in the special inspiration of 
the Scriptures ; we believe in the inspiration of the 
Old Testament because it is the product of an 
inspired nation; we believe in the inspiration of the 
New Testament because it is the product of an 


inspired Church, 
Ba 
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Three questions, however, at once suggest them- 
selves :— 

(1) Ave all Scriptures equally important? In one 
sense they are, as representing a certain stage in 
education, just as to a child in one sense each stage 
in its career is equally important at the time, and 
we know that “all Scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness” (R. V.); but in another 
sense they emphatically are not; it is monstrous to 
say that the Book of Ecclesiastes stands on the same 
level with the Gospel of St. John; the one teaches 
some lessons of practical wisdom, the other lets us 
into the very life of the Godhead. 

(2) Secondly, Does zuspivration obliterate the use 
of human faculties? A glance at the first few 
verses of St. Luke’s Gospel settles the question : 
“Tnasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up 
a narrative . . . it seemed good to me also, having 
traced the course of all things accurately from the 
first, to write unto thee in order.” A modern his- 
torian, sitting down to write a history of our own 
times, would scarcely need to alter a word. It is 
because we forget that each writer in the Bible 
remains the man of his age, with the popular know- 
ledge of the day on matters of science and con- 
temporary history, that there has been so much 
misunderstanding in the past, and it is this which 
causes the blush in the face of every Churchman at 
the mention of the name of Galileo, 


(3) Does our belief in inspiration stop the way to 
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a free investigation of the documents? It has not 
in the case of those which compose the New Testa- 
ment, why should it in the case of those which 
compose the Old? “I hold very strongly,” says the 
Bishop of Carlisle, “that the right course in literary 
questions, however great may be the issues at stake, 
is to wait patiently while the questions are worked 
out by those who are competent to deal with 
them, .... There is no reason to suppose that it 
will fare worse in the end with the Old Testament 
than it has with the New. We may be sure that we 
shall ultimately know the truth, and the truth will 
make us free.” 

Yes! as Christians, we are liegemen of the truth; 
it is our part to be absolutely fearless, and, while we 
hold firm the faith once delivered to the saints, to 
welcome light on it from whatever quarter it may 
come. It is this attitude which has won us our 
triumphs in the past; it is this, and this alone, which 
will secure us victory in the future, 


CHA PIER: ert. 
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PART YT, 


GENESIS AND MODERN CRITICISM. 


ALIEN a patient tells his doctor that his pain 
#, is in one particular place, there is no good 
aes the doctor telling him that it ought to be 
in another. The patient would reasonably reply, 
‘That may be perfectly true, but as a matter of fact 
it is here.” So there is no good, when people are 
in mental difficulty, telling them that their questions 
and difficulties ought to be something other than 
they are. It is quite true that the truth of Chris- 
tianity has to be decided on the truth or falsehood 
of the Resurrection, not on the exact size of Noah’s 
Ark, and that those who seek the truth should be 
concentrating their minds upon the evidence for the 
Gospels, the Epistles of St. Paul, and the facts of 
Church history, rather than upon the Flood or 
Balaam’s ass, or “the sun standing still upon 


’ The writer desires to express his great obligations in 
writing these papers to Dr. Geikie’s “ Hours with the Bible.” 
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Gibeon;” yet when a man tells you that these are 
his difficulties, who are you to say that they ought 
to be something else? 

And that these are the difficulties most keenly 
felt by working-men, at any rate that these are the 
difficulties most constantly harped upon by our 
friends, the Secularists, no one can doubt who has 
lived long in a place, for instance, like East London. 

So that it seems a debt which we owe to those 
who doubt, if we Christians have a real mission to 
the intellect, to give at any rate the explanations 
by which we have either satisfied our own minds, 
or which we have accepted while we wait for fuller 
light; neither on the one hand shirking any question 
because it happens to be difficult, nor on the other 
pretending that our own explanation is infallibly 
right because it satisfies us. 

And, first—Genesis and Modern Criticism, What 
volumes, and pamphlets, and magazines rise before 
us at that terribly stale title, and yet what does it 
amount to when all is said and done? To simple 
obvious truths, for the most part, but still truths that 
have to be repeated over and over again, 

(2) The Bible was not meant to teach us science ; 
if so it would have opened with a chapter on proto- 
plasm—a change in the old familiar story, which 
would have made it entirely unintelligible to the 
childhood of the world, and which even our learned 
Board School children would scarcely appreciate, 

Obvious as this is, how often has it been for- 
gotten, Galileo, we all know, was forced to sign a 
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statement that the idea of the sun being the centre 
round which the earth moves is absurd, philosophically 
false, and formally heretical. Did not the Bible 
say that the world was established that zt cannot be 
moved? (Psalm xciii. 1.) Even Calvin thought that 
this verse proved that the earth is at rest in the 
heavens; and Columbus was assailed with quota- 
tions from Genesis, the Psalms, the Prophets, the 
Epistles, and the Gospels, to prove the impiety of 
his belief in the existence of America. 

(2) Yet, though not meant to teach us science, 
but to be an introduction to the main topic of the 
Bible—God’s dealings with men—the popular sum- 
mary given in the first chapter of Genesis is wonder- 
fully scientific. The description of creation as 
having taken place step dy step, the watery chaos 
which preceded everything, the appearance of light 
before the sun, are all “up to date” with the latest 
discoveries of science, which affirms the gradual 
evolution of everything from a vaporous matter, and 
asserts that the sun is a non-luminous body, de- 
pendent for its light on a luminous atmosphere, 

(c) Then, again, with regard to evolution itself, 
even if that theory of the manner of creation is true, 
it does not interfere with the assertion in Genesis, 
that it was God who created everything. “He 
spake, and it was done,” is all that is asserted in 
Genesis. Evolution only explains what more particu- 
larly it was that He did speak, and /ozw it was done, 

(d) The recent discussions as to the Pentateuch 
do not seriously touch its authority. The discoveries 
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of tablets at Babylon and elsewhere, with fragments 
of primeval traditions of the origin of man, shew 
that Moses probably made use of traditions and 
documents existing in his day; but the fact of a 
tradition being earlier than Moses does not lessen 
its authority, but rather increases it. 

Again, we all must have been puzzled at the 
two accounts of creation, the first going down to 
Genesis ii. 3, and then another finishing the chapter, 
especially when we were told that in the two there 
were different names for God; but the puzzle 
vanishes when we look on them as two supple- 
mentary accounts; one speaking of God as Creator, 
under the name of Elohim, the other describing 
His moral government of the world under the name 
of Jehovah Elohim, and shewing to whom the great 
name of Elohim is to be given. We follow a good 
authority if we follow Dr. Geikie when he says, 
“Moses was evidently inspired to supplement the 
one account by the other, and thus make a fuller 
revelation, apparently from two primeval sources, 
than one by itself would have furnished.” 

Further, all that has been said about the modern 
marks in these early books proves at present at any 
rate no more than this, that they were revised and 
re-edited at a later date, probably in the time of 
Ezra. The story of the death of Moses in Deutero- 
nomy could not in any case have been the work of 
Moses, nor is it a matter of faith to believe that 
every line was written by the pen of Moses himself; 
but on the other hand nothing has yet been brought 
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to light to shake our belief that in substance what is 
contained in the Pentateuch was rightly described 
as it was for centuries from Joshua to Daniel, and 
even Ezra, as “The Book of the Law of Moses,” 


PARA SIT, 


Pa PaN the last paper we had only space to 
deal—and that only in a very cursory 

=t=28} way—with the difficulty of stating the 
tntthg of Genesis in the terms of modern phraseo- 
logy. The next group of difficulties centre round 
Adam, the Garden of Eden, and the Fall. 


WHO WAS ADAM? 

We suppose that some who hear this question 
would answer, with a scornful laugh, that Adam 
had been given up long ago, and if they were asked 
on what grounds, they would probably say on 
historical grounds, 

Now, of course, men are quite at liberty to believe 
or disbelieve the whole story of Adam and Eve, if 
they like; but the one mistake they should avoid is 
saying that they disbelieve it on hzstorical grounds. 

History has been only able to trace human lan. 
guage back to three great divisions, the Aryan, the 
Semitic, and the Turanian; beyond that it has not 
yet gone, but to say that, because we cannot see 
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where those three branches join, therefore they do 
not join, is like saying that because we can only see 
three branches of some monster tree looming through 
the fog, therefore it is impossible that those branches 
join at the stem. “ Nothing,” says Max Miller, the 
great authority on language, “necessitates the 
admission of different beginnings for the formal 
elements of the Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan 
branches of speech},” 

Nay! further; if we are to fight out the question 
on the field of history, the evidence, so far as it 
goes, tends to confirm rather than to invalidate the 
story of Genesis. Traditions of a primitive state of 
innocence reflect in every age and nation the truth 
of the narrative. They date, in fact, from before 
the separation of mankind into different races, all 
countries evidently drawing them from a common 
source. The ancient Egyptians looked back on the 
terrestrial reign of the God Ra, as a time of purity 
and happiness; all the Aryan nations believed that 
the first age of humanity was one of innocence and 
bliss; among the Greeks it was “an age of gold;” 
among the Persians, out of the 12,000 years they 
assign to the world, the first 3000 is “ the pure age.” 
The tree of life also appears as part of this universal 
tradition, is constantly seen on the Assyrian sculp- 
tures, and is called Kalpanksham among the Indians, 
Hom among the Persians, Juba among the Arabs, 
and Lotus among the Greeks. 


1 “Tectures on the Science of Language,” First Series, 
Pp. 342. 
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The Fall in all its details finds an echo in every 
religion of the world; Yeina, the first man in 
Aryan tradition, passed his life in a state of bliss 
till he committed the sin which weighed on his 
descendants, and for this he was driven from Paradise 
and given up to the dominion of the serpent. 

In one of the oldest portions of the sacred 
scriptures of Zoroastrianism we find “the evil spirit, 
the serpent, seduced first the woman and then the 
man... bringing them fruits, which they ate, and by 
eating which they lost all the hundred blessings they 
had had, save one.” Onan ancient Roman bas-relief 
a huge serpent is seen coiled round the trunk of a 
tree, beneath which a man and woman in primitive 
nakedness are standing; while on an ancient Baby- 
lonian cylinder there is a design representing a tree 
in the centre, a man and woman sitting on each 
side, and a serpent erect behind the woman, 

And so we might go on in nation after nation, 
but enough has been said to shew that on merely his- 
torical grounds no one need think himself bound to 
disbelieve the facts embodied in the story of Genesis, 

Allowing full scope to the theory of evolution, 
quite admitting that the dust out of which Adam 
was formed according to the body may have been 
the animated dust of a lower form of creation ; 
discounting for the story form, in which alone the 
main truths about creation could be made intelligible 
to the childhood of the world, and the childhood of 
every succeeding age, we yet believe that the unity 
of the human race, its creation by God, its misuse of 
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its free will at the start, and the consequent taint of 
evil in the blood, are truths which a study of history 
rather confirms than refutes, 


HOW WAS ADAM MADE IN THE IMAGE OF GOD? 

There seem to be afloat the most extraordinary 
ideas on this subject; we have heard it argued that 
God must have a corporeal body, if it is true that 
man is in His Image. But is man merely or even 
principally his own body? Many an animal has a 
swifter and a stronger body than a man; no! what 
makes a man is his reason, his conscience, his free 
will, his power to love; these are his God-like 
attributes: “God is a Spirit”—a Personal, Loving 
Spirit—and man is in the Image of God because he 
is a personal, loving spirit too, It is this that the 
writer of Genesis insists on: he does not dogmatize 
about man’s body; he merely says it was made of 
the dust, which is equally true if you call dust 
“protoplasm,” or if the body was evolved from that 
dust through gradual stages; but what it does dog- 
matize about is that man according to the spirit is 
in the Image of God, and not only so, but is “ after 
His likeness ;” man can grow like God, in a way 
that no aminal can, and, so far from constituting a 
break in evolution, only gets on to the lines of his 
true evolution when he is being filled “up to all the 
fulness of God.” 


WHAT EVIDENCE IN HUMAN NATURE OF 
THE FALL? 


Surely no one who knows his own heart or the 
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hearts of others, even a little, will be puzzled by 
this question, How came this fact of sin among us? 
How came to us alone of vertebrate mammals, nay! 
to us alone of any animals, the sense of shame? 
“ The eyes of them both were opened and they knew 
that they were naked.” This is true of man alone; 
the animals are naked, and are not ashamed. 

The fact of sin is admitted by all: “ In the self- 
assertion of the flesh against the spirit,” says a 
German unbeliever, “I recognise sin.” “QO my 
soul,” cries Marcus Aurelius, “when wilt thou be 
such as to need pardon no longer?” 

When did it begin? That is the question; trace 
it back, push it back from reign to reign, Was it 
here, was it in this country or in this century? and 
you find that a proud Pharoah speaks to us on the 
Embankment obelisk, and asks for peace to his 
conscience, When we trace a stream nearly to its 
source and still find it comes tainted down, we say: 
“There is something wrong at the source, there is 
something wrong about the spring.” So when we 
find a sense of sin and shame as far back as we can 
trace, we are bound to admit that it flows down ad 
origine (from the source), and is original sin. 

Yes, as Canon Curteis says so strikingly in his 
“Scientific Obstacles to Christian Belief” (p. 102), 
“ Within this little circle, at any rate, this erect and 
vertebrated mammal awoke one day to a sense of 
freedom, awoke to the choice of happy, willing self- 
surrender, or of moral downfall, The day had 
dawned, the hour had come, The Fall had from 
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that hour become any moment possible. . . . Primeval 
Man stood there innocent, however capable of 
falling. He was poised for a moment ‘on a razor’s 
edge.’ Alas! the ideal of an innocent and yet no 
longer a merely animal being was seen, only to be 
dashed after too short trial to the ground. And 
then man became conscious, not only that he 
possessed a new fower, such as no dog or ape or 
ant or bee had ever possessed, but that he possessed 
a new feeling. And so shame, self-reproach, and 
conflict began.” 


PAK, 


WHY WAS ADAM ALLOWED TO FALL? 


HHLE answer is easy, so far as it goes. He was 
allowed to fall for the same reason that 
a “! weallare. God forces no man’s free will. 
The possibility of our falling is a condition of our 
being “in the Image of God ”—free personal spirits ; 

it is the price we pay for being so great. An animated 
discussion took place among working-men, one 
Sunday afternoon, as to whether they would prefer 
to be like clocks, “bound to go right,” or whether 
with all its risk they would prefer to be men, with a 
possibility of going wrong, and in spite of the able 
arguments of the “clock” party, the majority pre- 
ferred to be men. 
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At any rate, whatever we should prefer or not 
prefer, God wzl/ed that we should be men, and if 
now, or at the end of a million years, He were to 
use His almighty power to force our free will, He 
would by that very act break His own Image in us. 
He persuades, warns, wins—but forces never, 

If further it be argued that God must have known 
that Adam would fall, and yet created him, all we 
can say is this—foreknowledge ts not foreordination ; 
God knows what our actions will be between now 
and the end of our lives, but yet we shall be free to 
do or not to do His will; His direct will for us, as 
for Adam, is that we shall obey perfectly, but if we 
do not, we shall be in a poor way indeed, if God 
does not build up over our mistakes as He built 
over Adam’s. 

In a great cathedral, as it has been beautifully 
said, we not only see parts of the building raised 
according to the original lines of the architect’s 
plan, but we also see where the cathedral has been 
built up in the very place where the great crash 
came, when the tower fell; so in our own lives and 
in the life of the human race, it would go hard with 
us if God in His infinite mercy were not always 
bringing good out of evil, and building up with 
Divine patience the very place where the crash 
came to spoil the lines of His original design. 

The Incarnation was no after-thought following 
the Fall, but it was a grand purpose persevered with 
in spite of the suffering and death which the Fall 
necessitated, and the chasm which the crash of the 
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Fall made when it came is built over now in some 
mysterious way we do not preténd to understand, 
but which we see to be real—by the atoning and 
redeeming work of Christ. ; 

But now we may leave Adam, and go on to the 
next Old Testament difficulty, which concerns 


CAIN AND ABEL. 


It is represented that, if we accept the Bible 
account, we must admit that Cain was very unjustly 
treated. Cain brings the best he could—the fruits of 
the earth—and yet his offering is arbitrarily rejected 
because Abel—the favourite—brought a lamb. 

But a closer study of the story shews that the offer- 
ing they brought had nothing to do with its accept- 
ance or rejection; the “fruits of the earth” was a 
natural and fitting offering for the husbandman to 
bring, as a lamb was natural and fitting for the 
shepherd; what decided the question of acceptance 
or rejection, was, as the Bible account clearly points 
out, the state of their respective hearts. “And the 
Lord said to Cain, Why art thou wroth, and why is 
thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt 
thou not be accepted? and if thou doest not well, 
sin coucheth at the door” (Gen, iv. 6, 7, R. V.) 
What clearer statement could we have that in this 
case, as in every other, God “looketh at the heart.” 
He looks not so much_to the thing offered as to the 
spirit and character of the offerer, and the subse- 
quent conduct of Cain shews the sort of man he was. 

Cc 
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WHAT WAS CAIN’S SIGN? 

We do not know, any more than we know what 
St. Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” was, but we need not 
on that account reject the statement made in the 
Bible in the one case more than in the other, What 
we are told is that “God appointed a sign for 
Cain,” not “set a mark oz him;” it may have been 
some such external assurance of safety as the rain- 
bow was to Noah, or something he was to wear as a 
sign to his neighbours that he was under God’s 
protection; but in any case the fact of our ignorance 
does not disprove the assertion, 


WHO WAS CAIN’S WIFE? 

“ There was no one,” it is said, “for him to have 
married except his own mother—Eve.” But this is 
one of those gratuitous assumptions which are so 
freely made by those who make use of the argument 
from “silence.’ According to this school of in- 
terpreters, whatever is not mentioned in the Bible, 
is therefore asserted not to have happened. In the 
New Testament this argument is pressed in the face 
of the assertion of St. John, that if everything had 
been written “the world itself would not have 
contained the books which should be written.” In 
the case of these dim events in the far off ages, of 
which a short and hasty summary is given in the 
Bible, it is still more absurd to press such an argu- 
ment; 130 years had elapsed before the birth of Seth, 
who apparently was born very soon after the murder 
of Abel; this would have allowed ample time for 
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one or even two generations to have grown up, of 
whom no mention is made, except incidentally. 

Incidentally, however, others are mentioned; 
Cain was afraid that “whosoever found him, would 
slay him;” he is able to “begin building” a city, 
which, though probably only at first a collection of 
rude huts, must have involved some sort of a com- 
munity, so that it is evident that there was no 
difficulty in Cain finding a wife, though doubtless, 
if the Adamite race was only one, she must have 
been a blood relation. In the same connection it 
may be mentioned that the rather puzzling ex- 
pression, “The sons of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair,” is best explained by an 
intermarriage between the descendants of the god- 
like race of Seth with the descendants of Cain—a 
mistake which helped to produce the state of de- 
pravity that preceded the Flood. 


WAS THE FLOOD UNIVERSAL? 


Few believe now in a universal Flood; at any rate 
there is no necessity for anyone believing it, and 
there would have been still less necessity, as far as 
we can see, for it happening. So long as it ac- 
complished its object and covered the comparatively 
small space which even independent historical re- 
search points to as the cradle of the human race, 
God’s purpose would have been carried out in 
preserving the seed of goodness still upon the earth 
and removing the bad. There are times when the 
bad szust be removed, if the good is not to be 

C2 
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smothered; it is the justification, as we shall 
presently see, of exterminating wars; it does not, 
however, follow that those thus removed necessarily 
are eternally lost; indeed, the mysterious passage 
in St. Peter’s Epistle seems to rather imply the 
reverse, where he says (1 Peter iii, 19, 20), “He 
(Christ) went and preached unto the spirits in, 
prison, which aforetime were disobedient, when the 
long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a preparing,” &c.; we may fairly 
hope that our Lord would scarcely have gone first 
to tell these the “Good news” of what He had 
done, if there was no hope for them. 


HOW WAS THE FLOOD POSSIBLE ? 


We may perhaps answer this question by another, 
How was the inundation of the sea possible which 
in the year 1819, as Lyell tells us in his “ Principles 
of Geology,” converted, in the Runn of Cutch, on 
the eastern area of the Indus, a tract of land 2000 
square miles in extent into an inland sea, or how 
again was that inundation possible which, only a 
few years ago, drowned, it is believed, almost two 
millions of Chinamen? 

We know that these latter events were not only 
possible, but really happened; why, then, should we 
think it impossible that, at a period which geology 
tells us was a greatly perturbed period for the earth’s 
surface—for even in the Pliocene period the Hima- 
Jayas and Alps were upheaved—some such subsidence 
or upheaval, in the Providence of God, should have 
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been succeeded, as it almost certainly would have 
been, by an inundation of the sea? 

«The fountains of the great deep were broken 
up.” That is the simple statement in the Bible in 
addition to the mention of the great rain. Dr. 
Blackie tells us that “the district on the east of 
Ararat is a peculiarly depressed region, lying lower 
than the district around, and thus affording peculiar 
facilities for such a submersion,” 

What, then, is there unreasonable in supposing 
that this region too, as the district in the Runn of 
Cutch, “should have been converted in a few hours 
into an inland lagoon”? a lagoon which would have 
gradually subsided in the way described in Genesis, 
as the water sank into the soil, and would have 
landed the Ark on one of the gentle slopes of Ararat, 
and not therefore necessarily have hurried the Ark 
in a tempestuous torrent into the Persian Gulf, in 
accordance with the playful suggestion of a writer in 
“The Nineteenth Century.” 


2A ele Ve, 


TRADITIONS OF THE FLOOD. 


$e we were to attempt to give a quarter of 
|| them, our space would be filled up before 
H Mi we knew where we were. We can only 
briefly allude to a few of them, and will select those 
that come from the most opposite quarters. 

“The notice of this appalling and unique catas- 
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trophe,” says Dr. Geikie, “has imprinted itself on the 
memory of the world from the most ancient times.” 
It is one of those traditions common to the whole race 
of man before it became separated off into different 
nations. Accordingly Babylon, Greece, India, and 
America, all have the same story in varied forms. 


THE CHALDEAN TRADITION. 

Of these accounts perhaps the most famous is 
the Chaldean, preserved in fragments of Berosus, 
a priest of Babylon, who lived about 260 years 
before Christ:—“The great Deluge took place 
under Xisuthros. ... He was to build a vessel, and 
enter it with his family and dearest friends; and he 
was to cause animals, birds, and quadrupeds, to 
enter with him, taking sufficient provision. The 
Deluge having come, and soon going down, Xisuthros 
loosed some of the birds; but these, finding no food 
nor place to alight, returned to the ship. A few 
days later he again set them free, but they returned, 
their feet stained with sand; sent off a third time, 
they never came back. Xisuthros from this under- 
stood that the earth was bare, and having made an 
opening in the roof of the ship, saw that it had 
grounded on the top of a mountain,” &c. 

This account is given in even a fuller form in the 
cuneiform tablets recovered from the ruins of 
Nineveh, which are now in the British Museum. 


THE GREEK TRADITION. 
When we turn to Greece, we find the same story 
told under the name of Deucalion. “The present 
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race of men is not the first,” it is said in an ancient 
tract, “ but has sprung from Deucalion, The original 
race were violent people, guilty of much that was 
wrong, for which they were sorely punished. The 
earth in fact opened, and poured out much water; 
terrible rains fell; the floods rose over their banks, 
and the sea widened its shores, till the waters 
covered all things, and the human race perished. 
Deucalion alone survived, on account of his wisdom 
and piety, to restore the family of mankind. The 
way he escaped was this: he built a great ark,’ &c. 


THE INDIAN TRADITION, 

preserved in the Bhagawata, one of the sacred books 
of India, is no less striking. “The whole earth,” 
we are told, “was covered with a Deluge, and all 
men destroyed, except the then reigning king, with 
seven holy men and their wives.” Then follows the 
usual account, in which the chief agency is assigned 
to the fish god. As there are no traces of fish 
worship in India, and as the fish god was a per- 
manent deity in Babylon, this characteristic of the 
narrative shews, by an undesigned coincidence, the 
quarter from which the tradition came to India, 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION. 

Alfred Maury, a French writer of great learning, 
says: “It is a remarkable fact that we find in 
America traditions of the Deluge coming infinitely 
nearer those of the Bible and of the Chaldean religion 
than the legends of any people of the Old World!” 

In Mexico rude paintings are found representing 
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the Deluge; the Cree Indians, in North America, 
speak of it; and Fiji Islanders give the number of 
the human beings saved as eight. 

Thus from every quarter of the world the same 
story comes. 

But a difficulty has been raised with regard to 


THE SHAPE OF THE ARK. 

An ounce of fact, however, is worth pounds of 
theory, and it is now a well-known fact that in 1609 
one Peter Jansen, built a ship of the exact propor- 
tions as used by Noah, only on a smaller scale, and 
although he was laughed at by the ancestors of the 
very people who now think they could have managed 
the whole business so much better than Noah, yet 
when it was launched it proved to be able to bear 
a third more freight than other ships of the same 
measurement, and sailed far faster. The result was 
that the Dutch built many others like it, calling 
them Noah’s Arks, and they only ceased to be used 
after the close of the truce in 1621, because they 
could not carry cannon. 

Then with regard to 


THE SIZE OF THE ARK. 

The measurements compare with the Great Eastern 
as follows:—The Ark, 450 feet long, 75 broad, and 
45 deep: the Great Eastern, 600 feet long, 83 broad, 
and 58 deep. If the one can float and be navigated, 
so could the other, and though the size would not 
have been sufficient for the animals represented to 
have entered it if the Flood was universal; yet if 
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the Flood, as we saw in the last paper was probable, 
only covered the limited space of the globe then 
inhabited, the same objection would not hold good. 


THE RAINBOW. 

But we may now leave Noah and the Flood, only 
explaining, in answer to a difficulty raised privately 
by a working-man after a lecture on this subject, 
that it is not meant that the rainbow appeared for 
the first time to Noah after the Flood, but that it 
was adopted then as a visible sign of God’s covenant, 
as water is adopted for a somewhat similar covenant 
in the New Testament. 

The Old Testament difficulties now become rather 
moral than physical. 


WAS THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC IMMORAL? 


This is a difficulty to many, and probably has been 
a difficulty to all of us. It seems at first so in- 
explicable that God should have commanded any- 
thing so cruel, and there appears, further, such a 
startling resemblance to the heathen custom of 
“making children pass through the fire.” 

A little reflection, however, explains the difficulty, 
In His dealings with man, God never works a 
miracle to make any particular man a man of 
another age to his own. We must not expect to 
find the ideas or the morality of later times in very 
early ages, and as Dr. Mozley points out in his 
famous essay on this subject, “God gets out of each 
age the highest morality of which that age ts capable.” 

Now in Abraham’s day the sense of individuality 
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was not developed. We see this clearly in Greece, 
where the Jaw of Lycurgus laid down the destruction 
of weakly children. We see it in Rome, where even 
in much later times a father had absolute power of 
life and death over his child. Hard as it is for us 
to realize it, a son was looked upon as part of his 
father; hence to sacrifice a son was to sacrifice 
self; and no higher test could have been applied to 
Abraham’s faith than this, It did not shock his 
moral sense, as it would have done ours, and it 
served to shew whether he would do as much for 
his God as the heathen did for theirs, 

How he stood it we all know, but what we often 
forget is that the sacrifice was never accomplished ; 
by stopping the sacrifice in the very moment of its 
completion, God shewed Abraham in the most 
striking way that such sacrifices were not pleasing 
to Him, and led on the conscience of the world 
gradually, as it alone can be led, to higher things, 


THE WORD “TEMPT.” 


The childish difficulty about God being said to 
tempt Abraham, whereas He is said elsewhere “to 
tempt no man,” is merely due to ignorance of the 
old English meaning of tempt, in the sense of to 
prove or test. Thus‘in Milton, we have— 

“Whom shall we find 
Sufficient? Who shall emt with wandering feet 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss?” 


Paradise Lost, Book 11.1. 404. 
and in Shakespeare— 


“Tn lempting of your patience.” —K’ ing Henry VITI. 1, 2. 
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PART OV, 


LOT’S WIFE A PILLAR OF SALT. 


mat is curious how many Old Testament 
(sj we) difficulties are caused by the deliberate 
€2°53) or unconscious neglect of that ordinary 
common sense in dealing with accounts in the Bible 
which we freely use in dealing with any other history. 
Thus, supposing that we were to read that someone 
in the high Alps was overtaken by a snow-storm, 
fell into a deadly stupor, and became a “pillar of 
snow,” we should not suppose that the writer was 
using anything but a picturesque expression to 
express a perfectly possible and, in fact, not even an 
uncommon occurrence. 

We are told by Canon Tristram and others that 
“the whole of the hills near the Dead Sea smell of 
bitumen, and the chalk marl is so thoroughly im- 
pregnated with it in some places that it burns 
fiercely when kindled;” this curious characteristic 
of the district is shewn by the fact that while the 
ocean has 4 per cent. of salt, the Dead Sea has 26}. 
When, therefore, this terrific storm of lightning and 
tempest burst upon the doomed district, accompanied 
apparently by an earthquake, such as even in our day 
bas worked almost as great devastation, the peculiar 
character of the soil gave this special characteristic 
to the catastrophe: it was, as it were, a storm of salt. 
Liquid bitumen doubtless poured from fissures in the 
earth, as it still does near the Caspian Sea, while 
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inflammable gas from below would rise to meet, as it 
were, the lightning in the heavens. 

In her irresolution and regret for the pleasures of 
the life she had loved too well, Lot’s wife hung back 
behind the rest and was overwhelmed by this storm; 
with no one near to help her, she soon succumbed 
and became—as we should naturally expect, a “ pillar 
of salt,” just as anyone overwhelmed by a snow-storm 
would become a “ pillar of snow.” If her body was 
allowed to remain there, as apparently was the case, 
she would have become a pillar of salt in a still 
more literal sense, for in our own day in this very 
district whole palm trees have been found fetrified 
where they stood, when the limestone incrustation 
has been broken through, and anything else buried 
would in time become petrified with the rest; if it 
had been removed, it would still have served the 
purpose of a warning to that generation, and we in 
our generation, instead of making cheap jokes about 
‘a transformation into chloride of sodium,” would 
probably do well, under the perpetual temptations 
from the world and the flesh, in a more serious 
fashion to “remember Lot’s wife.” Leaving Abra- 
ham’s days, we come to 


JACOB AND ESAU, 

Here is an instance, we are told, of the arbitrary 
nature of God’s choice of His favourites; “Jacob 
have I loved; Esau have I hated.” ‘ Jacob, the 
deceitful, mean-spirited intriguer, God loves, and so 
everything goes well with him; poor Esau, far the 
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most manly and humanly attractive of the two, God 
hates, and so he hasn’t a chance; he loses his birth- 
right and his blessing, and is sent out a wanderer 
into the desert while the smug Jacob enjoys his 
ill-gotten gains,” 

And here it is not only the professed secularist, 
who of course makes great capital out of this story, 
with whom we have to deal, but many a good 
Christian, owing to having insufficiently studied 
the lives and characters of the two men, has a 
secret admiration for Esau, and a still more pro- 
nounced detestation of Jacob, 

The whole mistake arises from studying one 
chapter as isolated from the rest of a book, and in 
quoting a verse from a late prophet (Malachi i, 2), 
without reference to its context, as if it had occurred 
in the middle of Genesis, “Jacob have I loved, 
Esau have I hated,” is spoken, as the context shews, 
of the nations which sprung from the two, according 
to the well-known usage by which the name of the 
great ancestor stands for all his descendants; Jacob’s 
other name “Israel,” is constantly used to describe 
his descendants, the Israelites; and that the refer- 
ence is national rather than personal is shewn by 
the immediate allusion in the context to the doom 
of Edom—the nation sprung from Esau. 

But even if the reference had been purely personal, 
the whole story, when studied in Genesis, shews in 
what sense, and under what conditions God’s ap- 
proval or disapproval were bestowed. As always, 
it is founded on character and character alone, and 
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that. character, as always, is determined by the use 
or misuse of free will. 


JACOB. 


But you say, “ Jacob used his free will amiss, and 
he ought to have been punished for it.” Yes! but 
was he not punished? Was he not punished, as so 
often happens, in God’s Providence, in the very 
way in which he had sinned? He deceived his 
father, and as a punishment he was cruelly deceived 
by his future father-in-law time after time, and 
finally by his own sons, God could hardly have 
marked in a more unmistakable manner His hatred 
of his sin. 

On the other hand, mean and deceitful as he was 
to start with, he was not wholly bad; there was 
hidden away somewhere in the man the stuff that 
was hereafter to make Israel, “the Prince”; “there 
was an angel in the marble,’ and God—like a 
Great Sculptor—with the tools. of suffering and 
trial and disappointment, set to work to get it out. 
Jacob, when he became Israel, was a monument of 
the grace of God, a standing proof that character 
can be changed, that the bad can be at last— 
however painfully and slowly—got rid of, and the 
good drawn out and strengthened. The “vision of 
angels” in that lonely hour when he had left his 
mother and his home; the ennobling love which 
enabled him to work year after year for Rachel, and 
“it seemed to him but a few days for the love he 
had to her;” the silent wrestling in prayer with 
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God in the face of great danger—all were stages in 
the conversion by which Jacob, the supplanter, was 
turned into “the Prince who had power with God 
and could prevail.” 

ESAU. 

But Esau, with the same God to love him, with 
better chances than Jacob, with a birthright he 
should have prized, with a high call to keep alive 
the pure religion, entrusted to his father’s house to 
keep, cared for none of these things, 

Although intermarriage with the heathen nations 
round was the one course most certain to defeat the 
whole purpose of God, which was to keep alive the 
flame of purity, both of worship and of life, in the midst 
of an impure age, Esau takes two Hittite maidens 
for his wives; although the “ birthright” was in that 
age the most precious thing a man could have, 
rather than wait a few moments for food, he bartered 
it for the food he saw immediately before him. 

He was good-natured, free and generous enough 
to start with, it is true, and if he had listened to the 
Voice that pleaded with him, and if he had cared 
to use the grace of God, which was as much within 
his reach as within Jacob’s, he might have made a 
splendid character, but he chose—deliberately chose 
—an animal life, and he slowly became more and 
more an animal; he is as much an instance of 
“ devolution” of character as Jacob of “ evolution,” 
and, as has well been said, “the race of Edom which 
sprung from him—fickle, turbulent, false and unruly 
—embodies only too fully his worst characteristics,” 
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“Jacob I love—Esau I hate”—the verdict of 
history and of experience is the same now; the 
man who, with all his faults, tries by God’s grace to 
conquer them, becomes at last a character that God 
loves and men respect; and the man who, however 
good-natured and easy-going, follows the blind 
instincts of his lower nature, becomes at last a 
character hateful alike to God and man. 


PART ANA, 


JOSEPH. 


MI is a tempting task to draw out in detail 
some of the many instances in which 
gv=28) modern research has corroborated the Bible 
an of Joseph. The use of “the pit” fora dungeon 
owing to the bottle-like shape of these underground 
cisterns, the constant caravans to Egypt, the posi- 
tion of “major domo” in great Egyptian households, 
the exceptional freedom and privileges of women in 
Egypt, the familiarity with the vine and its juice in 
the Valley of the Nile, such as the cup-bearer saw in 
his dream, the frequent famines—all attest the literal 
accuracy of the narrative. It is even thought that 
an old inscription on a tomb, judged by experts to 
be about Joseph’s time, may refer to the great 
famine; it runs thus: “ When a famine arose, lasting 
many years, I issued corn to the city to each hungry 
person.” But attractive as such a study would be, it 
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could hardly be fairly brought into an examination of 
“OldTestament Difficulties,” for no one has managed 
to find many in the beautiful story of Joseph, which 
speaks to young and old by its simplicity and pathos, 

But when we get to the days of Moses, we find 
several, 


MAKING BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 

Is ita possible feat? Could the persecution described 
in Exodus be real? So far from being exaggerated, 
the accounts given in inscriptions of the period give 
an even blacker picture. “It is very hard to make 
the smooth road,” runs one, “on which the Colossus 
is to slide along, but how unspeakably harder to drag 
the huge mass like beasts of burden?” Thirty 
thousand men died in this very century in digging 
out the Mahmoudieh Canal with their hands, and 
huge bricks of Nile mud dried in the sun, some 
mixed with stubble and others made without straw, 
still mark the site of Rameses. 


IS EXODUS TRUE? 

Before speaking about details in the book, it is as 
well to ask this blunt question at once, and in answer, 
although it is quite impossible to discuss the whole 
question here, even if we had the knowledge required, 
yet it is not too much to say, that quite apart from the 
evidence which supports the book itself, every new 
discovery either of inscriptions or of Egyptian habits, 
or of buried cities, serves to confirm the swdstantial 
truth of the account it gives. The numbers probably 
have got a little mixed, but then who can wonder in 
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so numerically uncertain a language as Hebrew, in 
which it needs a microscope to see the difference 
between five and 4oo, and in which two small dots 
raise numbers from units to thousands, 

But putting aside the numbers, which after all are 
not of great importance, we find that the story at 
every turn agrees with the times and places of which 
it purports to give an account, For instance, 


THE SIGNS AND PLAGUES 


are exactly what we should expect in Egypt. God 
works miracles, but it seems to be His will to work 
so far as may be by natural means, and the plagues 
are all of them either scourges peculiar to Egypt or 
punishments which Egyptians would peculiarly have 
felt. Egyptian jugglers still catch a serpent by the 
head and make it stiff and motionless as if changed 
into a rod; still, when the Nile and the canals are 
full, the abounding moisture quickens myriads of 
frogs and toads, and when the fresh inundation 
reaches the mud of last year’s overflow, gnats and 
flies innumerable burst forth from their pupz; the 
locusts borne along helplessly by the wind are still 
a scourge dreaded above all others, for “it may be 
like a garden of Eden before them, but behind them 
it is a desolate wilderness,” The power of God was 
shewn therefore in these plagues by bringing to 
pass, at a special time and in an aggravated form, 
well-known Egyptian phenomena. 

On the other hand, what punishment could have 
been devised which would have touched the honour 
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of Egypt to the quick so much as the veiling of their 
supreme god—the sun—before Jehovah, the pollu- 
tion of the sacred Nile, or the murrain ~ which 
attacked the sacred cows and oxen? But wecan go 
much further than this ; we find with regard to the ° 


SLAYING OF THE FIRST-BORN 


that Menepthah, the Pharaoh of that date, did lose 
his eldest son during his lifetime, for he is com- 
memorated on a colossal statue of his father now in 
the museum at Berlin. In the Egyptian accounts, 
this destruction is mentioned, but is ascribed to 
“‘a battle with the hated shepherds.” The Psalmist 
ascribes it to a pestilence: “He spared not their 
soul from death, but gave their life over unto the 
pestilence” (Ps, Ixxviii. 51). Such a plague is 
noticed as often following the chamsin, or pitchy 
dark storm-wind. Its mortality is sometimes awful, 
In 1580, 50,000 men died of it in Cairo in eight 
months ; in 1696, 10,000 died in one day. Although, 
therefore, the Hand of God was clearly manifested 
in the special fact that only the first-born died, and 
that the Israelites did not lose their first-born, on 
the other there is little doubt that this mysterious 
pestilence following after the darkness was the natural 
means employed for dealing the final blow which 
broke the chains of the Egyptian bondage. 

But for the hideous cruelties which the inscriptions 
reveal as inflicted systematically upon their slaves by. 
the Egyptians, we could scarcely have believed hearts 
could be so hard as to need so piercing a stroke. 

D2 
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Then as regards the old difficulty about 


GOD HARDENING PHARAOH’S HEART, 


it is generally recognised now that everything is in 
the Old Testament ascribed to the direct agency of 
God, and no distinction is drawn between the 
direct and the permissive will of God. Sometimes 
it is said, “Pharaoh hardened his own heart,’ and 
sometimes, “ God hardened it,” just as even in the 
New Testament it is said in one place, “God gave 
certain peopie up to vile passions,” and further on of 
the same people, “ they gave themselves up.” 

The truth of the matter doubtless is, that free 
will was just the same then as it is now, and God 
treated it also in exactly the same way. He com- 
mands, encourages, warns, but never compels. We 
see going on in Pharaoh what we see going on now in 
any man who is struggling between what he knows to 
be right and his unwillingness to suffer a great loss. 

To lose a whole nation of slaves, was at once 
a national loss and also very galling to Egyptian 
pride, and the plagues which were meant in mercy to 
save him from the ruin to which he was rushing in 
his headlong pride, failed in their purpose, so far as 
he was concerned; a papyrus of the next period 
shews the utter break up of the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs from this date, though it is not to be 
expected that the great disaster at the Red Sea 
would be recorded in Egyptian records. God did 
His best to save him as well as the Israelites, but 
when he persisted in “hardening his heart,” He would 
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not force him, for in forcing a man’s free will He 
would break His own image in him. There is no 
mummy of this Pharaoh among those discovered of 
the Egyptian kings; the Red Sea waves, in all 
probability, conceal the reason why. 


FeV MATE 


tions cannot prove inspiration,” said 
tas} §Canon Tristram once at a Church Con- 
gress, “but they can prove that the books of Holy 
: Writ must have been written at the time and in the 
countries where they claim to have been‘written;” 
and we can repeat this assertion without prejudging 
for a moment any question as to the date in which 
the books were put into their present literary form, 


THE DATE OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

If an edition of Chaucer was issued to-day in 
modern English dress, it might puzzle students in 
the year 4000 A.D.; there might not improbably 
arise a party who would maintain that the real date 
of the writings attributed to Chaucer was the reign 
of Queen Victoria, and that here was another case 
of a later and more obscure author attempting to 
foist his writings upon a poet of an earlier age; 
they would point to the modern English characters, 
and the style in which the book was put out, but 
plausible as their view might seem, al) the time they 
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would be wrong, for the substance of the book would 
be both ancient and genuine; they would be right 
in their observations, but wrong in their conclusions. 

So with regard to the books of the Pentateuch, 
there may be modern marks about them; critics tell 
us that there are, but such marks might easily be 
explained by the fact that in Ezra’s days all the 
books of the Old Testament were apparently re- 
edited, and put into literary shape. The whole 
question centres round the swdstance; is that real 
history, is that true? and it is not too much to say 
that every discovery, whether of monuments or of 
ruined cities or inscriptions, serves to confirm its 
truth. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


For instance, now we know why Moses led the 
hosts round by the Red Sea, for it has been discovered 
that a strong Egyptian garrison was at that time 
posted on the direct route to Palestine; the “graves 
-of lust” have in all probability been identified, and 
the tradition of the catastrophe still lingers round 
the spot; the names of the animals mentioned in the 
history, such as the pygarg, are names which would be 
unknown either on the banks of the Nile or on the 
hills of Palestine, and must, therefore, have been re- 
corded in the desert on the spot; now we know why 
it is mentioned that “Hebron was built seven 
years before Zoan in Egypt” (Numbers xiii. 22), for 
the Hittite Empire has risen from the grave, and lo! 
two of its principal towns were Hebron and Zoan. 
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But it is when we turn to the alternative belief 
that we find so many 


DIFFICULTIES ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


If the Books of Moses were practically invented, 
instead of merely edited at the time of the return 
from the Captivity, or even in the days of Hilkiah, 
how can we account for the extreme reverence 
paid to the Pentateuch by their hated rivals, the 
Samaritans? Is it likely, or even possible, that 
they would have reverenced so greatly a book that 
had been lately invented by their neighbours across 
the border? 

Again, if so much of this early history was a 
production of the priestly caste to glorify their 
office, what were the Schools of the Prophets doing 
to allow so manifest a forgery to be palmed off on 
the nation? The prophetic order not only felt no 
scruple, but found it their duty from time to time to 
point out defects or failings in the priestly order. 
Is it possible that such a deflection from duty would 
escape their eye? As well might we expect a new © 
Magna Charta to be issued to the world by a 
Liberal Government without a word of comment 
from their Conservative opponents. Mr. Gladstone 
has worked out these arguments in his recent book 
on Holy Scripture, as also the impossibility, from a 
statesman’s point of view, of the progress and power 
of the Hebrew race without some such constitution 
and system as is sketched in the Pentateuch, 
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We may pass, therefore, from these large questions 
to questions of detail, 

THE CROSSING OF THE: RED SEA. 

Is it such a very incredible story after all? If we 
believe in God at all, then surely we can believe 
that He can use the powers of nature, which are His 
own creation, to work out a moral purpose. At the 
point where the crossing was probably accomplished, 
it seems that there is a large bay, with a line of 
sand-banks running across the mouth. Ebb and 
flood tide are affected greatly by the wind prevail. 
ing at any given time. What took place is then 
described by Dr. Geikie as follows:— 

“The night set in dark and stormy, witha violent 
north-east gale, described as an east wind, for the 
Hebrews gave names only to the four cardinal 
points, and would describe north-east and south-east 
equally as east winds. This gale blew all night, and 
drove the waters before it, at ebb tide, into the 
south-west bay, till the sandy ridge of the ford was 
laid bare: the shore waters thus becoming a wall or 
protection to the Hebrews on the left, and those 
of the open sea on the right hand, The storm pro- 
longing the ebb, delayed the flow of the tide, and 
thus before morning the whole of the Hebrews— 
here going round pools, there kept back by the 
tempest, and by the slow progress of the cattle— 
were able to reach the east shore, The pursuing 
Egyptians reached the strand when most of the 
Hebrews, with their cattle, had crossed in Safety. ae 
Thinking that the storm would keep back the 
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waters, and seeing their prey so near, passion over- 
came prudence in the pursuers, Their squadrons, 
therefore, rushed to the ford, rank pressing on rank, 
.-. But now when the whole host of the Egyptians 
were committed to the ford, the wind suddenly 
veered round, and blew towards the land instead 
of from it, driving before it the foaming waters of 
the rising tide. Advance was henceforth hopeless, 
but so, also, was retreat, for the wheels sank in the 
water-covered sand, and bent or snapped the axles, 
hurling the charioteers headlong from their places, 
to use the metaphor in the sacred text, like stones 
from a sling, Mortal terror now seized the pursuers; 
for the God of the Hebrews was ‘looking out on 
them,’ and once more fighting against them from 
that fiery cloud. But escape was impossible, Ere 
long the chariots and heavily-mailed soldiers of 
Pharaoh, held in the remorseless grip of the yielding 
sands, were overwhelmed and miserably perished, 
Next morning all was over, and the triumphant 
Hebrews saw the corpses washed up, in heaps, along 
the sea shore. Such a deliverance filled all minds 
with awe, for they felt that Jehovah alone had 
inflicted this great defeat upon their enemies, 
Now, as never before, they feared and believed in 
Him and in His servant Moses.” 

No wonder Hebrew literature rings with the 
memory of this wonderful deliverance, and we may 
add that the fact that it does ring with this deliver- 
ance, and not with the deliverance from Babylon, 
is an additional witness to the antiquity of the record. 
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Before passing away from this story of the Exodus, 
it may be as well to mention with regard to 


THE WORD “BORROW,” 


that, when it is said the Israelites “ borrowed jewels 
of silver and jewels of gold,” the word in the Hebrew 
simply means “asked for,” and no promise is implied 
of repayment. When we consider the hard service 
the Hebrews had endured for years without payment, 
their request becomes not only natural but just. 

Then, again, and we must apologise to those who 
have studied these passages themselves for having 
to explain these simple points, with regard to 


THE QUAILS TWO CUBITS HIGH, 


the meaning of the passage is not that they lay two 
cubits ¢hick, but that they flew two cubits above the 
ground, according to the habits of quails, which fly 
in the evening, always before the wind, and keeping 
near the ground—birds of the earth rather than of 
the air—as Pliny remarks. Exhausted with their 
journey, they are easily killed with sticks or caught 
in nets, or even by the hand, Canon Tristram tells 
us that in Algeria also he has found the ground 
covered with them, over many acres, at daybreak, 
where, on the preceding afternoon, there had not 
been one. 
THE MANNA. 
What the manna was, is unknown for certain, 


Two sorts are known now, the tamarisk, or see 
manna, exuded from the leaves of the trees, which 
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Dean Stanley says must have been far more 
numerous in the Sinaitic peninsula than now, and 
the edible lichen, showers of which fell in Persia and 
Asiatic Turkey in 1824 and 1828, On these latter 
occasions the people called it “ bread from heaven,” 
and having reduced it to flour, made bread of it, 
which they found palatable and nourishing.  Insome 
places it lay on the ground five or six inches deep. 

It has been acutely remarked that the description 
of manna in Exodus seems to imply that there were 
also two kinds of it then, since the same substance 
could not “be ground in mills or beaten in mortars,” 
and yet “melt in the sun.” 

More than this we cannot say; whether by a 
supernatural use of natural means, or by purely 
miraculous agency, the fact remains with regard to 
the Israelites, “God gave them bread from heaven 
to eat.” 


PART Vill. 


THE OBJECT OF THE WANDERING IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 


The wandering of the Israelites for forty years in 
the wilderness has seemed to some so aimless as to 
be almost incredible, but surely the history itself ex- 
plains the reason. The conduct of the Israelites 
after the report brought back by the spies evidenced 
their character. “It was clear,” it has been said, 
“that a multitude so craven and fickle could not be 
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launched against warlike tribes, and hence nothing 
remained but for them to continue in the wilder- 
ness, Born in slavery, with none of the manhood of 
freemen, they were evidently unfit for so great a task, 
nor was it less a necessity than a terrible punish- 
ment when their Leader announced that they must 
wander outside the Land of Promise till a new and 
more valiant race had risen in their place,” 


HOW WERE THEY CLOTHED MEANWHILE? 


This difficulty arises from ignorance of the fact 
that the temporary home of Israel was a great 
plateau in the ascent from Sinai. It was a region 
of rolling plains, partly arable, but mostly pastoral. 
The present condition of the district shews a striking 
contrast to that which marked it in early ages. It 
has no population now except a few tribes of wander- 
ing Arabs, but we still find stems of acacia trees, 
shewing that, though now scorched and bare, the 
soil was once rich in wood. The Egyptian monu- 
ments, which have pictures of a town in the district, 
shew it embosomed in trees and with a stream 
flowing through it. Nor was animal life wanting, 
Deer resorted to the pools of rain-water; doves bred 
in the sides of the gorges: the Israelites themselves 
had herds of camels and flocks of sheep and goats, 
and there was therefore no more difficulty in cloth- 
ing the multitude then than at any other time. 

Water was to be found at all seasons, for the rains 
sink through the porous chalk soil, and are stopped 
by the hard limestone beneath. “ We wished,” adds 
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Canon Tristram, “that those who cannot compre- 
hend how the Israelites had such vast flocks and herds 
in the wilderness, could have witnessed the gathering 
of to-day, and how, in a few hours, thousands upon 
thousands of cattle could be collected in a given 
track.” 

Then, in the course of the Oy of this desert 
time, we come across 


BALAAM AND HIS ASS. 


Far too much has been made of this on both 
sides. No one can deny that if God thought it well 
to do so, He could make an ass speak, but on the 
other hand it is perfectly absurd for a man to throw 
over the Bible because he cannot believe that God 
did so on this occasion. On any explanation, the 
account of this warning apparition must have come 
from Balaam, as no one else was present, and he, as 
the “ Speaker’s Commentary” suggests (vol. i. p. 737), 
may, as an augur, have given a meaning, according 
to his art, to the natural sounds of the ass, just as the 
augurs at Rome gave a meaning to the noise of the 
geese on the Capitol. No wonder at sucha time the 
sounds took a warning tone to his uneasy conscience, 

A far greater difficulty is to be found in the 


EXTERMINATING WARS 


carried on by men like Joshua, acting as the servants 
of God. The key to this difficulty is to be found in 
our increasing knowledge of the foul and degrading 
character of the heathenism of ancient Canaan, and 
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especially the abominations connected with idol 
worship. So foul and degrading was it, that there 
is no state, even at this time, which would not put 
it down, if necessary, by the severest penalties. 
The very fact that the mistaken mercy actually 
shewn by the Israelites in certain cases led at once 
to their own corruption, shews the necessity of 
sternness. 

“The Israelites’ sword,” says Dr. Arnold, “in its 
bloodiest executions, wrought a work of mercy for © 
all the countries of the earth, to the very end of the 
world. They seem of very small importance to us 
now, those perpetual contests with the Canaanites 
and the Midianites, and the Amorites and the 
Philistines, but on these contests the happiness of 
the human race depended. The Israelites fought, 
not for themselves only, but for us. They preserved, 
unhurt, the seed of eternal life, and were the minis- 
ters of blessing to all other nations, even though they 
themselves failed to enjoy it.” 


“SUN, STAND THOU STILL UPON GIBEON.” 


Scarcely less foolish than those who reject Chris- 
tianity because they cannot believe in Balaam’s ass 
speaking, are those who do so because they do not 
believe the sun actually stood still. 

Here again, everyone admits that God can do 
anything with His created works, but that He 
actually made the sun stand still, or rather made the 
earth stop revolving, can hardly be said to be 
definitely proved by a quotation from a book of ’ 
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poetry: “Is it not written in the Book of Jasher?” 
Doubtless it is, but the verbal inspiration of the 
Book of Jasher is not one of the articles of the 
Christian faith!. 

“If the literal meaning were put on other passages 
of a similar kind,” says a Secretary of the Sunday 
School Union, “the result would be striking; as, for 
example, when Deborah says, ‘The stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera ;’ or, ‘ The hills melted 
like wax at the presence of the Lord.’” The Rev. 
Samuel Cox thinks the true explanation is that 
Joshua besought God that the black clouds of the 
storm driving up the pass from the sea ought not to 
be allowed to blot out the sun, and thus bring night 
prematurely before his victory was complete. When 
the sun shone out again from the tempest, and the 
moon stood clear in the sky, his prayer would be 
answered. Dr. Geikie appositely quotes a passage 
from Greek poetry, parallel to this bold flight of 
Hebrew poetry, where Agamemnon (L/ad, ii. 412), 
“utters the same prayer; 


“Jove greatest, Jove most glorious, sky dweller, cloud- 
bedight, 

Let not the sun nor darkness fall and wrap the world in 
night 

Till Priam’s stately palace I cast in ruin low.” 


1 It is further to be noticed that the quotation from the 
Book of Jasher extends in all probability to the end of verse 15 
(Joshua x. 12-15), for Joshua did not return to Gilgal till after 
the whole campaign was over (see verse 43). The literal 
- translation of the Hebrew is, ‘Sun, be thou s//enz.” 
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Of course, if any of us prefer to think that some- 
thing far more wonderful than this took place, we 
are quite at liberty to do so, on the one condition 
that we do not force our opinion as an article of 
faith on those who find a difficulty in accepting it. 


CONCLUSION, 


And now we must leave our readers to study 
and face Old Testament Difficulties for themselves ; 
they will be found mostly to arise from judging and 
criticising the Old Testament writings as if they 
had been written at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—a test which we never apply to any other 
ancient documents outside the Bible. 

The more we get rid of misunderstandings and 
mistakes, the freer we shall be to catch the true 
lesson of the Old Testament, which seems to be 
this: how patient God is in working out His great 
purpose of training His children in holiness and 
righteousness before Him; and the more we catch 
that lesson, the more earnestly shall we cry in the 
Litany : 

“O God, we have heard with our ears, and our fathers 


have declared unto us, the noble works that Thou didst in 
their days and in the old time before them.” 
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REVELATION. 


AH Y are not things plainer? If God wants 
mii me to believe, why does he not put a 

rs sign in the sky? If the Bible is God’s 
letter to men, why should there be any difficulties 
in it? If Christianity is God’s highest revelation, 
why is not Christian England a better place? ””—so 
sighs the world, half complaining, half bewailing, 
sometimes mocking. 

What is the answer? Is there an answer at all? 
Not a complete one; man can hardly be expected 
to give a complete answer as to why God does this 
or that, or why in this way and not in another; but 
still it is to believers in God a matter of intense 
interest to find out at any rate the facts of the 
case, and there is no irreverence in seeking also to 
comprehend, so far as may be, the reasons for the 
facts being as they are. 
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(1) And, first, Why does not God put a sign in 
the sky to make us believe ? 

Now there is no doubt about the facts; he cer- 
tainly has not; however fierce the controversy by 
day, the sun runs without haste its appointed 
course ; however dark the doubt at night, it is only 
the moon that smiles serenely down; and even in 
the great age of miracles, when the Son of God was 
on the earth, He never worked a sign merely to 
make men believe; He looked on it as a tempta- 
tion to be resisted when pressed to throw Himself 
among the assembled crowds from a pinnacle of the 
temple; he was absolutely silent before the merely 
curious Herod, and even after His resurrection it 
was not to Pilate or the Pharisees He showed Him- 
self, but only to “witnesses chosen before of God.” 

Can we see any reason for this? Surely we can; 
if belief was to depend upon a visible sign in the 
sky, a standing miracle would have to be worked 
in each generation to give that generation a fair 
chance with the others—a supposition which is 
contrary to all we see of God’s ways of working. 
It is, further, extremely doubtful whether such a 
sign would accomplish its object. “If they hear 
not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead,” said 
our Lord ; and the saying, which proved so true in 
that generation, would in all probability be equally 
true in ours: “If they hear not the Apostles and 
Evangelists, neither will they be persuaded, though 
they saw a sign in the sky.’ We can imagine 
without much effort the brilliant article in the next 
magazine, which would prove that it was a comet 
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and even if the explanation did not satisfy the 
intellect, such a mere “nine days’ wonder ” would 
have no effect upon the heart. 

After all is said and done for the intellect, it still 
remains true that “it is with the “eart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness,” mere intellectual assent 
to certain truths produced against a man’s will is 
not considered in heaven worth the having, “the 
devils also believe and tremble ;” what God de- 
sires, what Christ looked for on earth, is a move- 
ment of the whole man, conscience, mind, will, and 
heart towards goodness. 

“Have I been so long time with you, and yet 
hast thou not known Me, Philip?” that was His 
gentle reproach, not “Have I worked so many 
miracles, and yet hast thou not believed?” And the 
test is still the same. The character of Christ, 
that is the standing miracle, is at once the touch- 
stone of our character, and the test of our faith. 
Intellectual elements in faith are often discussed ; 
have we always remembered the moral, “If any 
man wills to do the will of God, he shall know of 
the doctrine whether it be of God”? 

(2) Why is not the Bible plainer ? 

And here again there is no doubt about the facts. 
It is not perfectly plain, the light is a graduated 
light ; we cannot take the morality of one age in 
its history and make it the standard of another; 
divorce is allowed by Moses “because of the hard- 
ness of your hearts ;” it is evident that “the age 
has to be ready for the truth as well as the truth 
for the age;” little is told the Jews about a future 
life, little about the Trinity. 
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Even in our Lord’s time His revelation is gradual : 
“T have many things to say to you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” The very record of what He did 
say is entrusted to the “ rough and tumble” of his- 
tory, and the very documents which contain it have 
to be verified as genuine like the documents con- 
taining any other history. 

Allthis is quite evident, but is there any difficulty 
about it? Surely only to those who have made up 
their minds that God must give His revelation in 
their way. Such a graduated revelation is in exact 
accordance with what we see in Nature—the day 
dawns very gradually; the light is adapted for the 
eye, as well as the eye for the light ; excess of light 
only dazzles us; the human element in the Bible, 
the very fact that the truth is conveyed to us in 
stories about weak and erring mortals, only makes 
the whole message “speak in the tongue of the 
children of men ;” we have our treasure, but it is 
in earthen vessels, and earthen vessels, it is not 
difficult to believe, are most suitable for those who 
are still on a sinful earth. 

Moreover, as has lately been well pointed out in 
a book entitled “ Pastor Pastorum,” this method of 
conveying revelation gives a scope to the faculties 
which no other method we can think of would have 
done, and gives special force to our Lord’s mysteri- 
ous words: “ He that hath, to him shall be given;” 
we receive truth for truth, as well as grace for grace ; 
we dig for it as for hid treasure, and each vein of 
gold we strike leads on to another and a richer. 

(3) Why ts not the Christian Revelation more 
effectual? Why has Christianity not done more? 
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“Look at the morality of London, and call this a 
Christian country, if you can!” men say. 

“ But the real wonder is,” as a member of a work- 
ing men’s audience said with truth the other day— 
“the real wonder is that Christianity has done so 
much ;” and then the speaker went on to explain 
that, with human nature so inherently selfish as it 
naturally is, to have got so much unselfishness 
out of the world as Christianity already had done, 
was to him a proof of its Divine origin. 

Surely sometimes we need to be pulled up like 
this, we need sometimes in our Utopian visions to 
be reminded of that awkward little detail—“ human 
nature”—not for a moment to damp our hope or 
our resolute effort, but to prevent us talking 
such sad folly about Christianity having done no 
good. 

We may perhaps be able at more length another 
time to look in the dispassionate light of history at 
some effects of Christianity on the world ; suffice it 
to say that no one claims for Christianity that it 
changes a man until it be individually accepted. 
A man living in Christian England may still have, 
as the revelations of the Children’s Cruelty Society 
show us, “a wolfish heart;” streets in Christian 
England may still remind us of the vices of Pagan 
Rome; but the simple explanation is that they are 
Pagan; it is due to Christianity that the cruel are 
the exceptions; it is due to Christianity that the 
vice is hidden ; it is not due to Christianity that it 
exists; the day has not dawned on that heart, the 
day-star has not risen in that street ; the revelation 
has not come. 
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No! the true conclusion is not to stand by criti- 
cising, but to help; light is diffused in waves, but 
it is through the medium of an atmosphere; it is 
through Christians that Christianity spreads ; has 
the light come to us? then our business is to pass 
it on. 


CEA hake 
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‘a'T is as well to say at once that important 
bi} as this question is, and admitting, as it 

== does, of a most satisfactory answer, the 
truth of Christianity is not bound up with the 
answer to it. Even if the Gospels assigned by 
tradition to St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. 
John, were proved to be written by someone else, 
yet there are other documents, older than any of 
these, which would still maintain the wonderful 
story which they teach. 


A FIFTH GOSPEL. 


If anyone would take the trouble to read through 
the four Epistles of St. Paul, those, namely, to the 
Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, which are 
admitted to be genuine by nearly every critic in the 
world, whether a sceptic or not, and were to write 
down the story of Jesus Christ as it lies embedded 
in those Epistles, he would find that they contained 
a fifth Gospel, exactly corresponding to the other 
four. Thus, to take only two instances, what more 
accurate description of the birth of Christ could we 
have than Gal. iv. 4, 5—“God sent forth His Son, 
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made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law,’ where we have 
allusion made to the Godhead of Christ, His birth 
and His circumcision ; or what better summary of 
the main facts recorded in the Gospels than 1 Cor. 
xv. 3, 4, “I delivered unto you first of all that which 
I also received, how that Christ dzed for our sins 
according to the Scriptures, and that He was durzed, 
and that He vose again the third day according to 
the Scriptures,” &c. 

Now it is as well to point this out, because how- 
ever obvious, it is ignored by those who seem to 
think that Christianity stands or falls by the dis- 
cussion with regard to the Gospel of St. John; as 
a matter of fact, before you could touch the evidence 
of Christianity, you would have to get rid not of 
one Gospel, but of all the Gospels, and not only 
of all the Gospels, but also of the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul. The state- 
ments made in the Gospel of St. John with regard 
to the Godhead of Christ are made quite as strongly, 
though ina shorter form, in the other three Gospels, 
and are strongest of all in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
“ Declared to be the Sow of God with power” 
(Romans i. 4). “Though He was vic, yet for our 
sakes He became poor” (2 Cor. viii. 9). 

But let it not be supposed that there is any need 
of falling back upon this line of defence, impreg- 
nable though it is. Anyone who has not had time 
to study the evidence for the Gospels.can have no 
idea of its immense strength, and it is because there 
are hundreds who do take an interest in these 
questions, and yet have no time to read even such 
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books in English as Dr. Salmon’s “ Introduction of 
the New Testament,” Dr. Lightfoot’s ‘Essay on 
Supernatural Religion,” or Dr. Westcott’s “Canon 
of the New Testament,” that we propose to state, 
as shortly as possible, what is called the external 
evidence to our Gospels. It is impossible to 
discuss points with regard to the exact date of this 
authority or that document, but what is written 
below is approximately agreed upon by all fair- 
minded students, and moreover it seems better 
actually to write down what each authority says 
than to make general statements which might not 
be believed, 
i180 A.D. 


WHAT IRENAZUS SAYS. 


Irenzeus was Bishop of Lyons in Gaul, but had 
been brought up in Asia Minor, and thus his 
testimony implies the belief of both places; he says 
as follows :— 

“T can recall the very place where Polycarp used to sit 
and teach, his manner of speech, his /reguent references to 
St. John, and to others who had seen our Lord; how he used 
to repeat from memory their discourses which he had heard 
from them concerning our Lord, His miracles, and His mode 
of teaching, and how, being instructed himself by those who 
were eye-witnesses of the life of the Word, there was in all 
that he said a strict agreement with the Scriptures.” 

What these Scriptures were he explains in another 
place— 

“The world has four quarters; therefore it is fitting there 
should also be four Gospels, John, Luke, Matthew, Mark.” 

Now, as Dr. Salmon says, “test by the evidence 
of this one witness the theory that St. John’s 
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Gospel made its first appearance about the year 
150 or 160. Is it credible that, if so, Irenzeus could 
have accepted a forgery, of which, according to the 
hypothesis, his master Polycarp had never told him 
a word? For Polycarp, who used to repeat from 
memory the discourses which he had heard from 
John, could not have been silent about this work, 
which if genuine would have been St. John’s most 
precious legacy to the Church ; and the fact that it 
had not been mentioned by Polycarp would con- 
vince Irenzeus that it was an audacious imposture. 
And again, it is impossible that Polycarp could 
have accepted as genuine a work of which he had 
never heard his master, John, speak. There are, in 
short, three links in the chain—St. John, Polycarp, 
Irenzeus—and it is impossible to dissever any one 
of them from the other two.” But the testimony 
of Irenzeus is merely the lower end of a chain of 
evidence which will reach back to the first century. 
Before, however, we begin to ascend, it is as well to 
see whether in other parts of the Church the 
Gospels were as firmly established as they were in 
Gaul and Asia Minor at the end of the second 
century. 


WHAT CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA SAYS, 


Clement was born in the middle of the second 
century, and became head of the Catechetical 
School at Alexandria; he had also travelled a 
great deal. Out of the mass of his allusions to the 
four Gospels, it is only necessary to extract one 
statement, in which he distinguishes them from an 
apocryphal Gospe!l— 
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“We have not this saying in the four Gosfels which have 
been handed down to uss it is found in the Gospels according 
to the Egyptians.” 

But there is one very noticeable point which will 
appeal very strongly to scholars as a mark of the 
antiquity of the Gospel even by that time, namely, 
that when we compare the quotations of Clement 
and Irenzeus, we become aware of the existence of 
various readings, which means this—that by the 
end of the second century the Gospels had been 
copied and recopied so often that errors. from tran- 
scription and otherwise had time to creep in, and 
different families of texts to establish themselves. 

Once again, we have to make one more expedi- 
tion to test another part of the ground from which 
we are to make our ascent; and this time we have 
to go to Carthage in Africa and ask 


WHAT TERTULLIAN SAYS. 


His evidence has this peculiarity, that he used a 
Latin version of the Scriptures, and not only 
constantly alludes to the four Gospels, but, what is 
still more interesting, criticises the translations of 
them, especially the translation of the beginning of 
St. John’s Gospel, “ the Word was with God.” 

But what is the peculiar value of this testimony 
to us? Nothing short of this, that considerable 
time is necessary for a translation to gain popular 
currency, and therefore the existence of a popular 
translation at the end of the second century throws 
the date of the original very far back indeed. At 
a time when it is doubted if our Gospels were born, 
we find their children full grown. 
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§q\T is proved therefore that in the year 180 A.D. 
the Gospels were as firmly established as 
# ©6they areto-day; they were as freely quoted 
as they are now, and as confidently ascribed to St 
Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John. Now, 
with regard to any other ancient book, this by itself 
would be considered enough ; no one disputes the 
authenticity of the plays of Terence, and yet the 
only evidence of their authenticity consists in quota- 
tions from them in Cicero and Horace a hundred 
years afterwards. The works of Tacitus and 
Catullus stand on much the same footing. 

As therefore there zs 0 opposing external evidence 
whatever to bring against the evidence given last 
time, we might, if we liked, cheerfully feel that our 
case was proved. But still, as the story contained 
in the Gospels is more important, and at first 
sight more startling than anything told as history 
by Terence, Tacitus, or Catullus, it is perhaps as 
well that our faith should be reinforced by the 
evidence of earlier writers. We proceed therefore 
to ascend step by step. 
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170 A.D. 


WHAT THE MURATORIAN FRAGMENT SAYS, 


This document is called Muratorian because it 
was first published in 1740 by the Italian scholar 
Muratori, from a manuscript in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan. This manuscript contained a 
collection of extracts from various authors, and 
among others a copy of a mutilated manuscript of 
great age. This is the famous “ Fragment,” and is 
part of a list of books accepted as genuine at the 
time it was written. That time is fixed by scholars 
from internal evidence at 170 A.D. 

It begins abruptly— 

“.. At which he was present, and so he set them down. 
The third book of the Gospel is designated according to 
Luke. This Luke was a physician who after the ascension 
of Christ wrote in his own name, having become a follower 
of St. Paul. Yet neither did he see the Lord in the flesh, and 
he too set down incidents as he was able to ascertain them. 
So he began his narrative from the birth of John. 

“ The fourth Gospel is the work of John, one of the (per- 
sonal) disciples (of Christ),” &c., &c. 


Here follows a long account of how John came to 
compose the Gospel which bears his name ; and then 
the writer goes on to speak of the Acts and the 
Epistles, but enough has been said to show the 
character of the evidence. Very few will doubt 
that if we had the whole of what is now a fragment, 
we should find the first book of the Gospel ascribed 
to St. Matthew, and the second to St. Mark. The 
broken sentence with which the fragment begins is 
evidently the last thing said about St. Mark. 

B 
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150 A.D. 
WHAT JUSTIN MARTYR SAYS. 


Justin was a student of philosophy, who was con- 
verted to Christianity late in life. He wrote what 
is called an “Apology” or “Defence of Chris- 
tianity,” and addressed it to the reigning Emperor; 
he tells us (Apol. i. 46) that it was written in the 
year A.D. 150. 

He informs us that Christians met in his day for 
worship on “ the Lord’s day,” which is also called 
“the day of the sun,” and that at these services 
“Memoirs of the Apostles” were read along with 
the writings of the prophets; these memoirs were 
called “ Gospels,” and were composed by Apostles, 
and by those who followed them. 

As he is writing to heathen, he does not mention 
the names of the evangelists, which would not have 
interested his readers, but there is not much doubt 
where quotations such as these come from— 

“ Give to him that asketh, and from him that would borrow 
turn not away; for if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to 
receive, what new thing do ye? Even the publicans do this. 
Lay not up for yourselves treasure upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where robbers break through, but 


lay up for yourselves treasure in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt,” &c., &c. 


And so on, page after page. There is scarcely a 
prominent fact recorded in the four Gospels which 
is not recorded in Justin Martyr’s quotations, and 
he records no facts which are not recorded in them. 
To take one instance alone: in his description of 
the Saviour’s childhood, he tells us 
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“That Christ was descended from Abraham, through 
David—that the angel Gabriel was sent to announce his 
birth to the Virgin Mary—that this was a fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Isaiah (vii. 14)—that Joseph was forbidden in 
a vision to put away his espoused wife—that our Saviour’s 
birth was at Bethlehem, as foretold by Micah—that His 
parents went thither from Nazareth, where they dwelt in 
consequence of the enrolment of Cyrenius,” &c., &c, 

The manger bed, the visit of the wise men, the 
name “ Jesus,” the flight into Egypt, the massacre 
at Bethlehem, the work as a carpenter, all find their 
place in his narrative; and on the other hand we 
find there none of the fictions about the childhood 
of our Lord of which the apocryphal Gospels are 
full. 

All we can say is this: either—and this is the 
most obvious conclusion—Justin Martyr had the 
four Gospels before him, and wove them into a 
harmonious narrative, or he is quoting from a fifth 
Gospel which tells an identical story with the other 
four; opponents of Christianity are welcome to 
whichever alternative they prefer. 


HIS USE OF ST. JOHN. 


Some however who are convinced by the above 
considerations that Justin Martyr used the first 
three Gospels still maintain that he did not use St. 
John; but whence did he get his oft-repeated 
“Logos” doctrine, except from the beginning of the 
fourth Gospel? or where, except in St. John, are 
we to find the origin of the following statement 
with regard to the baptism of new converts ? 


“They are brought by us where there is water, and are 
B2 
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regenerated in the same manner that we ourselves were re- 
generated. For they then receive the washing of water in 
the name of God the Father and Lord of the Universe, and 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ and of the Holy Spirit. For 
Christ also said, ‘Except ye be born again, ye shall not enter 
the kingdom of heaven’ Now that it is impossible for those 
who have once been born to enter zu¢to their mother’s womb, 
is manifest to all.” 


Most of us will agree with Dr. Salmon’s comment 
on this quotation: “I am sure it is equally manifest 
to all that there is here a striking coincidence with 
the discourse with Nicodemus recorded in John iii. 
ma 

In addition to this, there are numbers of verbal 
coincidences between Justin Martyr’s teaching and 
St. John’s, and substantial identity in his teaching 
about the Eucharist ; and a// of these have to be 
explained away if we are to resist the force of this 
cumulative evidence, which points to only one con- 
clusion, viz. that so far from not knowing it, Justin 
formed his whole theology on the Gospel of St. 
John. E 

We have only space this time to add one more 
testimony; it is that of 


JUSTIN MARTYR’S PUPIL, TATIAN. 


In connection with this has occurred one of the 
most exciting literary discoveries of recent years. 
It was asserted by a writer of the twelfth century, 
who rejoices in the name of Dionysius Bar Salibi, 
that 


“Tatian, the disciple of Justin, the philosopher and martyr, 
selected and patched together from the four Gospels, and 
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constructed what he called a ‘ Harmony of the Four Gospels.’ 
On this work Ephraem wrote an exposition, and its com- 
mencement was ‘In the beginning was the Word.’” 

Now observe the exciting nature of the problem: 
if Justin’s pupil wrote a “ Harmony of the Four,” 
there must have been four Gospels, quite distinct 
from any other writings, in his and his tutor’s days; 
moreover, if it began with “In the beginning was 
the Word,” St. John’s Gospel, of which that is the 
first verse, must have been one of them. 

“Tf that commentary of Ephraem (a father of the 
fourth century) could only be found, it would settle 
the question, for in the commentary we should 
doubtless find the ‘Harmony’ embedded,’—so 
Bishop Lightfoot doubtless sighed, as he waged 
war in 1877 with the author of “Supernatural 
Religion.” But all the time, hidden on his shelves 
_in the disguise of an Armenian translation, as he 
tells us in 1889, was this very commentary—a fact 
which he speedily discovered when a Latin transla- 
tion reached England from Venice in 1880, 

The commentary is opened, is translated, and lo! 
it zs written by Ephraem, it zs on a “ Harmony of 
the Four,” it does begin with “In the beginning 
was the Word,” and it settles for ever the question 
that the four Gospels, including the Gospel of St. 
John, were as much known and reverenced as they 
are to-day, in the middle of the second century ; and 
to make assurance doubly sure, the work of 
Ephraem itself in an Arabic translation has been 
unearthed from the Vatican Library, and published 
in 1888, 
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SIGE have now carried the evidence up to the 
| ~=middle of the second century, and we saw 
adass} that Justin Martyr and his pupil Tatian 
we the same Gospels in the year 150 A.D. that we 
use in the year 1893. 

We have now to ascend still higher up the stream 
of time, and leaving out the evidence to be derived 
from the Gospel put forth by Marcion about 140 
A.D., which is clearly a mutilated Gospel of St. 
Luke, and which is especially valuable as coming 
from a heretic, we must proceed to consider 


A. D. 125. 
WHAT PAPIAS SAYS. 


Now the surprises of history are many; it would 
considerably have astonished Pontius Pilate to have 
been told that his name would bea household name 
in the mouth of every child in “ barbarous Britain,” 
and that he would be one of the most famous men 
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in history, not at all because he was a grand 
Roman governor, but because he had judicially 
murdered a “Jewish enthusiast.” So it would 
certainly have astonished Papias, the modest Bishop 
of Hierapolis at the beginning of the second century, 
to be told that he would be one of the most famous 
men in literature in the nineteenth; and he would 
have been all the more astonished if he had known 
that his fame depended on half a dozen sentences of 
his, which he could have written in a few minutes, 
preserved by the historian Eusebius. How does 
this come about ? 

According to Irenzus “ Papias was a hearer of 
John, and a companion of Polycarp.” 

For some time this statement was a puzzle, 
because some one else says that he was martyred 
in 165 A.D., but Bishop Lightfoot, who tracks down 
his facts with the relentless pertinacity and the un- 
swerving accuracy of a bloodhound, has shown that 
it was a man named “ Papylus” who was martyred 
then, and that there is no reason to doubt the 
statement of Irenzeus, who, as being Polycarp’s own 
pupil, was likely to know what he was talking 
about. 

This Papias then wrote a book called “An Ex- 
position of Oracles of the Lord,” and his manner of 
composing it he describes as follows :— 

“On any occasion when a person came in my way who 
had been a follower of the elders, I would enquire about the 
discourses of the elders—what was said by Andrew or by 
Peter or by Philip, or by Thomas or by James or by John 
or by Matthew, or any of the Lord’s disciples; and what 
Aristion and the elder John, the disciples of the Lord, say. 
For I did not think that I could get so much profit from 
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the contents of books as from the utterances of a living and 
abiding voice.” 
Anattempt has been made to apply his disparaging 
remark about “the books” to the Gospels, and 
even if it could beso applied it would at least prove 
their existence ; but it has been shown conclusively 
that the reference is to the productions of false 
interpreters of them, whom he describes elsewhere 
as “those who have so very much to say,’ and 
whom he rightly despises in comparison with the 
words of the disciples themselves. 

That he was not ignorant of the Gospels may be 
gathered from 


HIS REFERENCE TO ST. MARK’S GOSPEL, 


“Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote 
down accurately everything that he remembered, without 
however recording in order what was either said or done by 
Christ. For neither did he hear the Lord nor did he follow 
Him, but afterwards, as I have said, attended Peter, who 
adapted his instructions to the needs of his hearers and had 
no design of giving a connected account of the Lord's 
oracles. So then Mark made no mistake, while he thus 
wrote down some things as he remembered them, for he 
made it his one care not to omit anything that he heard or 
to set down any false statements therein.” 


What an accurate description of our present 
Gospel of St: Mark this is will be obvious to those 
who know the Gospel. The statements of Papias 
are all borne out by its internal signs of being the 
substance of St. Peter’s preaching, its fragmentary 
character, and its want of any attempt at chrono- 
logical order. 
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From St. Mark we pass to 


HIS REFERENCE TO ST. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL, 


“So then Matthew composed the oracles in the Hebrew 
language, and each one zzterfreted them as he could.” 


We have italicised the word “interpreted” because 
it is the key to the difficulty of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew now being in Greek. If Papias had said 
that “each one zzterprets them as he can,’ viz. at 
the time Papias himself was writing, we should be at 
aloss to know why Papias did not know of our Greek 
translation, but as a matter of fact his very words 
imply that the necessity for this casual interpreta- 
tion had passed away; they imply the existence 
of a recognized Greek translation when Papias 
wrote. 

A further attempt to undermine the evidence of 
this reference to our Gospel of St. Matthew has been 
made by translating the word meaning “ oracles ” 
as “discourses,” and then arguing that such a 
description does not fit the Gospel as we know it; 
but there is no reason whatever why it should be so 
translated. It is the same word, translated “ Oracles 
of God” (Rom. iii. 2, and again Heb. v. 12), which 
includes the whole Old Testament Scriptures, 
history and all, and there is no reasonable doubt 
that in calling his book “ The Exposition of the 
Oracles of God” Papias meant it to be an inter- 
pretation of the now well-known Scriptures of the 
New Testament. 

But we must now face the more difficult question 
relating to the evidence of Papias. 
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WHY DOES “HE NOT MENTION THE GOSPELS OF 
ST. LUKE AND: ST. JOHN? 


This question has often been asked in tones of 
triumph. We are told that Papias—to use the 
current phrase—* knew nothing ” of the Gospels of 
St. Luke and St. John. 

But wait a moment: how are we to be so sure he 
“knew nothing”? The sentences above which we 
have quoted have been preserved by Eusebius the 
historian. But what kind of sentences does Eusebius 
tell us that he is going to set himself to discover in 
old writers and to record? Sentences which bear on 
disputed points. 

This principle he not only tells us in his preface 
is going to be his guiding one in selection, but he 
acts upon it time after time in dealing with books 
we know from other sources all about; thus he 
collects numerous references to disputed books like 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Book of 
Revelation, but not one to the undisputed Epistles 
of St. Paul. What follows then ? 

Clearly this: that there is no more monstrous 
literary fraud than the argument from “ the silence 
of Eusebius,” and that you might just as well argue 
that the author of a book of “Oxford Reminis- 
cences ” knows nothing of the University of Cam- 
bridge because he does not mention it, as that 
Papias knows nothing of the Gospels of St. Luke 
and St. John because he does not quote them. 

In fact, the argument is all the other way ; the 
dangerous “argument from silence” returns, like a 
boomerang, upon those who first used it. 
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If only books are quoted in Eusebius about which 
there was some question or dispute, as there seems 
to have been about the translation of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel or the chronological accuracy of St. Mark’s, 
what conclusion do we draw about those which are 
not mentioned? Clearly that there was no dispute 
or question about them. The very reference in 
Papias’ account of St. Mark to its defect in chrono- 
logical order shows that he had in his mind some 
other Gospel whose order he preferred. Dr. Light- 
foot thinks this was St. John’s. Dr. Salmon thinks 
it was St. Luke. “Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree?” But this much is certain—Papias, “a 
hearer of John, and a companion of Polycarp,’ 
would be as likely to think it necessary to say 
“John published his Gospel, while living at 
Ephesus in Asia,’ as for a writer in a modern 
Review to announce asa startling piece of news: 
“ Napoleon the First was a great general who made 
war against England ;” and if he had done so, it 
would have been such acommonplace that Eusebius 
would have been sure not to have quoted it. 


CHAPTER IV; 
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FG_sE have now carried the evidence for the 
I, ~=Gospels up to 125 A.D., and it is obvious 
amcor that, even supposing we could go no fur- 
ier we have really settled the point in question. 
If history proves anything, it proves “the existence 
of a Christian Society from the Apostolic age, 
strong in discipline, clear in faith, and jealous of 
innovation ;” this is the verdict of Bishop Westcott. 
Would such a society, fresh from the teaching of 
the Apostles themselves, allow forgeries to be 
palmed off on them in the brief period of fifty 
years? When, later on, a presbyter sought to re- 
commend the story of Thecla by ascribing to it the 
name of St. Paul, he was degraded from his office ; 
would the early Church have been less severe on 
those who tried: to palm off on them forgeries in 
the name of two Apostles such as St. Matthew and 
St. John? On the other hand, we must not expect 
too many direct references in the first age to the 
written Gospels, for the following reasons :— 
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EARLIEST REFERENCES FRAGMENTARY, AND 
WHY. 


The first generation of Christians, which contained 
few learned men, and which was in constant ex- 
pectation of their Master’s return, did not give 
birth to many books. Christianity was still a 
“life,” and not a history. Just as from the point 
of view of doctrine they were content to live “in 
the fellowship of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost” without defining the doctrine of the Trinity, 
so the last thing which occurred to them was the 
necessity of affording to future ages written evidence 
as to the existence of Gospels. The Gospels to 
them were their own evidence, and merely reflected 
in a longer or a shorter form the oral tradition and 
teaching in which they had all been brought up 
and into which they had been all baptized. With 
such early days are we dealing now that it is some- 
times uncertain whether the quotations about to be 
given are from the written records, or from the 
unwritten teaching which they embody and reflect. 
With that caution, let us open our earliest records 
and see 

gOo—110 


WHAT THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS SAY. 
CLEMENT OF ROME 


is generally reckoned as the earliest writer after the 
authors of the New Testament writings. When his 
history is disentangled from the romances which 
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have clustered round his name, all we know of him 
is that he was an immediate disciple of the Apostles, 
and overseer of the Church of Rome. We says in 
his Epistle to the Romans :— 


“Remember the words of our Lord Jesus, for He said, 
‘Woe to that man; it were better for him that he had not 
been born than that he should offend one of my elect. It 
were better for him that a millstone should be tied about his 
neck, and that he should be drowned in the sea, than that 
he should offend one of my little ones’” (section 46). For 
this compare Matt. xxvi. 24; Mark xiv. 21. 


Again, he says :— 


“Especially remembering the words of our Lord Jesus 
which He spake, teaching gentleness and longsuffering. 
For thus He said, ‘Be ye merciful, that ye may obtain 
mercy; forgive, that it may be forgiven to you. As ye do, 
so shall it be done to you; as ye give, so shall it be given 
to you; as ye judge, so shall ye be judged; as ye show 
kindness, so shall kindness be shown to you; with what 
measure ye mete, with the same shall it be measured unto 
you’” (chap. xiii), For this compare Matt. v. 7; vi. 14; 
Vii. 2-12. 


IGNATIUS, 


who was martyred at Rome in the reign of Trajan 
about 110, on his way from Antioch to Rome, wrote 
letters to the Churches of Asia, among others to 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, in which he says :— 


“Be ye as wise as a serpent, and harmless as the dove” 
(chap. ii). Compare Matt. x. 16. 


Again, in his letters to the Romans he speaks of 


“The bread of God, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ ’ 
(chap. vii). Compare John vi. 51. 
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He speaks of “the prince of this world,” “living 
water,” and “ the plant of My Father,” all of which 
expressions those who know St. John’s and St. 
Matthew’s Gospels will recognize. 


POLYCARP 


himself, Bishop of Smyrna, at the end of the first 
and beginning of the second century, and a pupil of 
St. John, in the one short Epistle of his which has 
been preserved, says :— 

“ Remember what the Lord said in His teaching, ‘ Judge 
not, that ye may not be judged,’ &c. 

“Blessed are the poor, and those who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Compare Matt. vii. 1; vi. 14; Luke vi. 37, &c. 


Again, he says :— 


“ Begging the Omniscient God not to lead us into tempta- 
tion, as the Lord said, ‘ Zhe Spirit 2s willing, but the flesh zs 
weak?” (chap. vii). Compare Matt. xxvi. 41; Mark xiv. 38. 


These direct quotations very inadequately repre- 
sent the witness of this Epistle, which breathes the 
Gospel and New Testament Epistles in every line. 

Where, for instance, except from St. John, could 
Polycarp have caught the expression 


‘Whosoever does not confess that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is Antichrist”? 


Once again, there is the famous 
LETTER OF BARNABAS, 


This was not written by Barnabas the Apostle, 
who probably died in 62 A.D., before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, whereas this letter alludes to that 
event. It was written, however, by someone who 
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knew the Apostles, and is quoted with great respect 
by all early writers, being placed by the great critics 
in the year A.D. 97. Now this Epistle (chap. iv) 
contains the following remarkable quotation :— 


“Tet us take heed lest, as z¢ 7s written, we be found.... 
Many called, but few chosen.”—Matt. xxii. 14. 


This “as it is written” has been a great stumbling- 
block to those who want to make out xothing was 
written at that time, and so long as the quotation 
was only known from a Latin translation it was 
possible to assert that if we only had the Greek 
there would be found no such statement. Unfor- 
tunately for this theory, the Greek text did come 
to light, as part of the newly-discovered Sinaitic 
Manuscript, and there stood 


“as it is written,” 
as large as life. 

It is now asserted that the quotation is from the 
book of Esdras, where the words are, however, 
“many are created and few shall be saved;” or 
from some lost apocryphal book, or, more ingenious 
still, was used by Barnabas through a lapse of 
memory (Scholten). Less ingenious, and perhaps, 
we may add, more open-minded critics will turn 
from these futile guesses to the obvious conclusion 
that the words are quoted from the place where 
they are written, which is St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

After all, however, the really important thing for 
us to know, is not whether these quotations are 
from written Gospels or from oral traditions, so 
long as both are telling the same story, but whether © 
our Gospels truly represent the original Christian 
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story. “Is the Christian story true?” that is the 
main point, and therefore it is to be observed that 
“no quotation contains any element which is not 
substantially preserved in our Gospels.” 

Whatever others might or might not have done, 
Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, and the writer of the 
Epistle of Barnabas would have felt at home at 
our services, when they had once mastered the 
tongue of “barbarous Britain,” for as they listened 
to the lessons, the same story could be repeated to 
them which they had heard from the lips of St. John 
and even read in his writings, and the writings of 
St. Matthew and others, and as they joined in the 
great Eucharist they would have rejoiced to find 
echoing on down the ages the old refrain, 

“Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord God of Hosts! Heaven and 
earth are full of Thy glory. Glory be to Thee, O Lord mos! 
High.” 


CHAPTER W, 


oo 


WHO WROTE THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN? 


AG TCH has been written about what is called 
Wi the external evidence, but let us look at the 
ewes} book itself. The first thing which is clear 
is that it must have been written by 


A JEW. 


The writer knows the Old Testament thoroughly ; 
he notes with great care the attendance at Jewish 
feasts ; he is quite at home with Jewish customs, 
such as those with regard to purification, and allow- 
ing bodies to remain on the cross over the Sabbath. 
The state of feeling between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, the ideas current at that time among 
the Jews of a connection between blindness and sin, 
all come out in the narrative in the most natural 
way possible; and it may safely be said that no 
Gnostic or Gentile of the second century would 
ever have invented the statement, “ Salvation is of 
the Jews.” 

But we may go further: it must have been written 
by . 

A JEW OF PALESTINE. 


The writer knows intimately the geography of 
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Palestine ; he can tell you about the obscure Cana 
in Galilee; he knows the exact distance between 
Bethany and Jerusalem ; and the precise situation 
of the deep well near Sychar, now almost certainly 
identified with the modern mud village of “ Askar.” 

Jerusalem, reduced as it was to a mere ruin by 
the siege in A.D. 70, stands perfectly clear with all 
its nooks and corners to the writer's mind. 
Bethesda, with its five porches ; the Pool Siloam, 
“which by interpretation is ‘Sent’;” Solomon’s 
porch; “the place called the pavement;” the 
place of a skull, nigh to the city; the temple with 
its animals for sacrifice, its sheep, oxen, doves, and 
money-changers—who but a Jew of Palestine would 
know all this ? 

Again, local jealousies, known from other sources 
to be existing, all appear with unconscious artless- 
ness in the narrative, “Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?” “Out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet ;” “This people who knoweth not the 
law are cursed ;” and his assertion—terribly rash if 
he was a forger of the second century—“ that forty 
and six years was this temple in building,” coincides 
with the chronology of Josephus. 

These same considerations lead on to the third 
point; he was 


A JEW OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 


The forged Decretals were exposed by the fact 
that they treated of controversies and topics, not 
current at the time they were supposed to be 
written, but it is just otherwise with this Gospel, 

C2 
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The expectation of the Messiah as a King, the 
attempt to make Christ “King,” the fear of the 
rulers that “the Romans would take away our 
place and nation,” the fear of Pilate, lest he should 
be accused to the emperor, are all instantaneously 
photographed in a way in which it would have been 
impossible to have reproduced them in the second 
century. The destruction of Jerusalem put an end 
to all this. What Gnostic of the second century 
would have cared for the discussions on the breach 
of the Sabbath, or whether Christ should come from 
Bethlehem or Galilee? 

But further; the writer claims four times (John i. 
14, xix. 35, xxi. 24, I Johni. 1) to be 


AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Quite apart from his claim, the narratives themselves 
would have led us to a similar conclusion. There 
are touches in almost every narrative which show 
this: the effect of the turning of the water into 
wine was that “ His disciples believed on Him,’ of 
the cleansing of the temple that “ His disciples 
remembered, ‘the zeal of thine house hath eaten 
me up’;” a forger would have been more likely 
to have pourtrayed the effect on the guests or. 
strangers present. 

Again, who but an eye-witness could have given 
such minute particulars as we find in this Gospel ? 
Such a discourse took place “in the treasury,” 
another ‘‘ at the tenth hour,” this miracle was per- 
formed at the seventh hour, this remark was made 
by Philip, that by Andrew, Thomas, or Judas (not 
Iscariot). It was Malchus whose ear was cut off. 
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But of all the narratives, the account of the early 
morning of the first Easter Day bears the most 
unmistakeable marks of being written by an eye- 
witness ; the running of Peter and the unnamed 
disciple to the sepulchre ; the greater speed of the 
younger, and the characteristic boldness of Peter 
shown in his going in at once; the subtle and 
inimitable touch in the words, “the other disciple 
went in and saw and believed ;” the truthful re- 
fraining from any account of an appearance to them, 
and the ascription of the first appearance to Mary 
Magdalene, bear to any unprejudiced mind the 
conviction of literal truth, and are wonderfully 
confirmed by the shape and size of the tomb lately 
unearthed outside Jerusalem, which explains “the 
stooping down and looking in.” 

But if the writer was an eye-witness who could 
it have been but 


THE APOSTLE JOHN? 


He knows what only the “inner circle” could know, 
he tells us what they thought, he is identified in 
the epilogue as “the disciple whom Jesus loved ” 
(John xxi. 24). He must therefore have been one 
of the select three—Peter, James, and John—who 
were admitted, according to the other Gospels, to 
terms of greater intimacy ; he could not have been 
James, for he was put to death long before the 
Gospel was written (Acts xii. 2), and the disciple 
whom Jesus loved is repeatedly in the Gospel 
distinguished from St. Peter; it can only therefore 
have been St. John. That it was written by him 
has been the unbroken tradition of the Christian 
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Church from the time it was written to the present 
century. 
But someone may feel inclined to ask, 


WHY THEN SHOULD THE AUTHORSHIP BE 
QUESTIONED? 


Chiefly because of the startling nature of the con- 
tents of the Gospel. If the Gospel was written by 
St. John the beloved disciple—and there is no real 
evidence of any other John ever having existed (for 
John the elder referred to by Papias is probably 
the Apostle himself)—then Christ claimed un- 
doubtedly to be the Son of God. He makes this 
claim in the other Gospels as well ; but in St. John’s 
Gospel He says distinctly, “I and my Father are 
one (thing);” “He that hath seen Me, hath seen 
the Father ;” “Before Abraham was, I am.” 

Another reason is, that the discourses He utters 
are longer and more detailed, and more “dogmatic” 
on the subject of the Sacraments than anything in 
the other Gospels. 

But when we come to think of it these facts really 
tell the other way. We are informed by Irenzus 
(Eusebius, v. 20), in the year 180, when the Gospel 
was accepted everywhere as St. John’s, that He 
(Irenzeus) can remember the very place where Poly- 
carp used to sit and tell him the Christian story, as 
he (Polycarp) had heard it from the lips of St. John, 
and Irenzus adds, that what he said was “alto- 
gether in accordance with the Scriptures.” Both 
Polycarp and Ireneus were famous and leading 
Bishops in the Church. 
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Among these Scriptures, Irenzus, everyone 
admits, reckoned St. John’s Gospel. Is it conceiv- 
able that Polycarp in his lifetime would have 
allowed a Gospel to be circulated in the Church, 
purporting to be St. John’s, and yet different to St. 
John’s teaching, when the most treasured days of 
his life were those spent at St. John’s feet? Why, 
the whole of Asia would have rung with his 
denunciation of the fraud! Is it possible, again, 
that Irenzeus, who had heard St. John’s version. of 
the Christian story through Polycarp, could have 
stated that it was “altogether in accordance with 
Scriptures,” if one of the Scriptures contradicted 
the story so flagrantly? The startling character 
of the Gospel is one of the strongest guarantees of 
its genuineness. A new Gospel, founded on the 
other three, and practically similar to them, might 
conceivably have crept into existence, though even 
in that case, when the Scriptures were being read 
out loud every Sunday in the Church, it could 
scarcely have crept into recognition; but there is 
only one explanation of such a Gospel as the fourth 
being accepted so quietly by Polycarp and Irenzus, 
and it is this—they knew St. Fohn had writien it. 


CHAVA Ravel 


—++— 


PARTICULAK SAYINGS: 


*1AVING now in the first five chapters dealt 


EAS with difficulties raised with regard to the 
eke} authorship of the Gospel, it is time for us 
to turn now to their contents, and to consider the 
meaning of passages in them, which are not plain 
at first sight, or which are daily held up to ridicule 
by those who make it their business to pick holes 
in the Bible. 


“TAKE NO THOUGHT FOR THE MORROW ” 
(Matt. vi. 34). 


This exhortation of our Lord’s is held up to 
scorn as discrediting His teaching, and showing 
what an unpractical religion Christianity is. “What 
would you think of a man,’ is the current scoff, 
“who went out on a stormy day without an um- 
brella or coat, and expected to be kept from getting 
wet, or of a man who carried on his business in 
a haphazard kind of way without thinking of the 
morrow at all?” 

A very little knowledge of Greek, or even a 
glance at the revised version, would save one from 
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these mistakes, if one wished to be saved. “Be 
not therefore anxious for the morrow, for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself” is the translation 
of the revised version, and puts a very different 
complexion at once upon the advice given: “ over- 
anxiety,” or what we call “worry,” is admitted by 
all to be a bad thing, even from the point of view 
of this life, which as a matter of fact it constantly 
shortens ; how inconsistent it is with a firm belief 
in the Providence of God is also obvious even to 
those who have not the blessing of that belief. 
There are plenty of passages in the New Testa- 
ment, urging as a Christian duty the care of wife 
and children, such as “If any man care not for them 
of his own household, he has denied the faith” 
(1 Tim. v. 8); and the strenuous use of all our 
“talents,” such as intellect, forethought, strength, 
_ and survey, is urged by our Lord Himself in the 
Parable of the Talents: “Be good bankers till 
I come” (Luke xix. 13) is a short saying which 
may fairly be placed as supplementary teaching 
beside “Take no thought for the morrow.” The 
industrious provident man who at the same time 
is kept from “worry” by his belief in God’s Provi- 
dence is the ideal set before us, and is an ideal 
which to a large extent is within the reach of all. 
We may say in passing that distrust of the 
revised version is a great mistake; even those who 
would not like to hear it read in church will find 
it very useful as an explanatory commentary, and 
“seekers after truth” who really want to find truth 
will discover that many of their difficulties vanish 
in the light of a more accurate translation into 
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modern English. All do not see this; a gentle- 
man who quoted an assertion from the Bible that 
“Cain killed Abel with the jawbone of an ass,” on 
being handed a revised version to verify his quo- 
tation, refused it as a tainted thing, and on being 
informed that the passage hardly stocd in that 
_ form even in the authorised translation, said it was 
so in the “Roman Catholic Bible.” There was, 
unfortunately, no copy of the “ Douay” version 
available for reference at the moment. 
A far more serious difficulty is to be found in 


“RESIST NOT HIM THAT IS EVIL” 
(Matt. v. 38, 42), 


with its definite illustrations of “turning the other 
cheek,” and “giving thy cloak to whoever takes 
away thy coat.” 

There are two things to be said about this; first, 
what Mr. Gore has said in his essay on “The 
Social Doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount.” 
“Our Lord aims at a social end by laying a severe 
claim on the individual character.” “Surely,” 
people say, “society would be undone if I gave 
simply to him that asked me, or rewarded the 
thief by bestowing on him more than he had 
taken.” The answer is: “Our Lord is here laying 
His requirement primarily on the individual life 
considered apart. Elsewhere He provides for the 
social good, as such, as where He bids the offended 
brother carry his plaint first to the offender; then, 
if his conscience is not awakened, to a small group 
of Christians; at last, to the whole Christian body; 
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and to proceed to an extremity in exacting and 
expressing moral judgment upon the wrong-doer 
(St. Matt. xviii. 15,18). But this social judgment 
can only safely be put into practice by individuals 
who are themselves rising above the motives of 
personal pride or self-seeking. Therefore, in any 
sphere where the individual profit or pride is con- 
cerned, or so far as in any transaction those con- 
siderations alone are concerned, we are to simply 
suppress our selfish selves, and ‘lay ourselves in 
the dust to them that go over.’ When we are, in 
this sense, really meek personally, we can safely 
execute the Divine wrath socially, that is, we can 
be worthy, effective members of the kingdom of 
God. Thus, throughout the Sermon on the Mount, 
our Lord is aiming at a social end, mainly through 
the elimination of selfishness, in its various forms 
of lust, pride, greed, ambition, censoriousness, out 
of the individual character.” 

In other words the passage must be balanced by 
others if we want to reach the full teaching of our 
Lord; the humblest and meekest Christian has in 
certain cases, from a sense of duty, both to refuse 
alms and to prosecute offenders. 

And the other thing to be said is this—we pro- 
saic Englishmen often forget that we are dealing 
with Eastern phraseology: the truth or principle 
inculcated is an eternal truth or principle, but it 
comes to us in an Eastern dress; this startling and 
graphic way of putting things would not be mis- 
understood in the East in the way it easily might 
be in the West. 

Practically, however, our chief danger is lest in 
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our extreme care not to observe these precepts in 
the letter we fail to observe them at all; the 
touchiness of Christians, their readiness to take 
offence, their spite and petty revenge, are a con- 
stant source of scandal; and even when we are in 
the right it has been truly said “ Life is too short 
to turn round and kick every dog that snaps at our 
heels.” 
And so again with the old difficulty about 


“ HATING ONE’S FATHER AND MOTHER” 
(Luke xiv. 26). 


No one seriously thinks that Jesus Christ—the 
Pattern Son—could mean us to hate our fathers 
and mothers; such an idea is not only ridiculous 
in itself, but is shown historically to be a wrong 
one; whatever Christianity has failed to do, it has 
at least transformed every home where it is heartily 
practised. An East London father said only the 
other day of his son who has been brought up as 
a regular communicant: “It has made him the 
best of all at home,” and his experience is only the 
experience of the fathers and mothers of heathen 
Rome; historically, Christianity has made boys 
and girls better sons and better daughters, 

What, then, does the passage mean ? 

It is a graphic and forcible way of saying that 
when a man’s clear duty to Christ cuts across his 
duty to his father or mother, the latter must give 
way; after all is said and done, “children and the 
fruit of the womb are an heritage and gift that 
cometh of the Lord,’ and it is the parents’ own 
fault if they lay on their children anything incon- 
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sistent with their duty to their common Lord; if 
the father interferes with his child’s prayers, if the 
mother tries to make her daughter aid and abet 
her in an evil or dishonest life, they are doing the 
devil’s work, and not God’s; they forfeit their 
trust; they are not carrying out the fundamental 
conditions on which their authority as parents rest, 
and have only themselves to blame if their children 
turn with horror from their evil suggestions to the 
primal authority, which their authority on earth 
was meant to represent, but now misrepresents. 

It has, however, been further asserted that our 
Lord Himself was rude to His mother, when he 
said, 


“WOMAN, WHAT HAVE I TO DO WITH THEE?” 
(John ii. 4). 


The occasion was the marriage feast at Cana of 
Galilee, when the wine had run short, and His 
mother suggested to Him that He should use His 
miraculous powers to remedy the deficiency. 

It is true that the saying was meant to show her 
that she must not allow her motherly authority to 
interfere with the times or occasions on which He 
should use His Divine Power; for deciding whether 
“His hour was come,” either to do or to die, He 
absolutely waited upon the direct Will of His 
Father in Heaven, and the remonstrance is totally 
inconsistent with the position which the Roman 
Church assigns to Mary; but on the other hand the 
remonstrance is couched in the gentlest terms: the 
word translated “woman” is a respectful saluta- 
tion in Greek, and might be represented by “mother” 
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ot “lady,” and the literal translation of the rest is 
“What (is there) to me and to thee?” “ There is 
no such common ground between us,’ He seems to 
say, “as will warrant me in working a miracle in 
deference to the human wish even of a mother.” 

It was well at once at the beginning of His 
ministry to break this to her lest it should lead in 
the future to misunderstanding; that it was done 
with the greatest courtesy and respect we may be 
sure from the loving relations which existed between 
the two, up to the very hour of death, when His 
last earthly care was for His mother. 


CHAPTE ReV i. 


—++— 


Peak] ICULAR-SAYINGS. 


s entitled, “The Mistakes of Jesus;” we 
will take them one by one as dwelt upon by the 
writer. After alluding to the “atrocious statement ” 
about hating one’s father and mother, which was 
explained last time, the writer next selects the 


statement 


“ALL THAT EVER CAME BEFORE ME ARE THIEVES 
AND ROBBERS” (John x. 8). 


This is said to be one of those sayings which, 
“if really ever uttered by man, looks much like 
arrogance carried to the point of insanity.” 

But was it only a man who uttered them? that 
is just where the point comes in. If it was only a 
man who said “I am the Light of the World,” “I 
and My Father are one,” then it is impossible to 
reconcile such statements with the sincerity and 
humility of a good man; but the fact that Jesus 
was so humble and sincere, and yet made them, 
added to the fact that His claim was justified both 
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by His “mighty deeds” and His subsequent. 
resurrection from the dead, makes it impossible to 
hold the view that He was merely man. The claim 
was the claim to be God, the deeds were the deeds 
of God. 

“ Not God, not good” is an old dilemma which 
every Christian admits, and it is therefore idle to 
attack these statements, which, if Christianity is 
true, is just what Christians would expect. The 
whole essence of Christianity, so far as its creed 
goes, is believing Christ to be the Son of God ; 
show the incredibility of that if you can, but it is 
mere waste of breath to hold up to scorn one by 
one statements which everyone admits would be 
arrogant and ridiculous in the mouth of a mere 
man. 

Looked at from this point of view and taken in 
connection with the context, in which Christ is 
setting Himself before His disciples as the Door, 
the saying becomes perfectly intelligible. For 
three or four centuries before Christ came there 
had been a succession of teachers who had in- 
creasingly corrupted the Word of God. Ezekiel, in 
the 34th chapter, had warned his people against 
the advent of such teachers: “Woe be to the 
shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves. Ye 
eat the fat, and ye clothe you with the wool, ye 
kill them that are fed, but ye feed not the flock,” 
&c. There was, however, a spiritual Israel all the 
time who refused to believe that in the Scribes 
and Pharisees of the day the true “ Coming One” 
was to be found; they were “the sheep who did 
not hear them,” they looked for “ the consolation 
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of Israel ;” and when the aged Simeon took up the 
Child Jesus in his arms and said, “Lord! now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have (at last) seen Thy salvation,” he was the 
mouthpiece of a hidden minority who had held to 
the conviction that “those who came before Him 
were thieves and robbers.’ 

The same historical facts justify the severity of 
the warning. 


“WOE UNTO YOU, SCRIBES AND PHARISEES, 
HYPOCRITES!” (Matt. xxiii. 13). 


There is a time when plain speaking is necessary. 
With a callous public conscience, with a hierarchy 
eaten up with pride and self-complacency, with an 
official teaching which said that duties to parents 
could be set aside by verbal quibbles, with religion 
reduced to the washing of brazen vessels and tables, 
with the House of Prayer crowded up with traffic 
for the enrichment of the “sons of Annas,” what 
wonder that the great social and religious Reformer 
needed strong language to try and tear away the 
veil from the eyes of the false teachers. 

He was tender enough to the weary and heavy 
laden, He was gentle enough to the children—every- 
one admits that—it is from Him that the modern 
world has learned to be kind to the sick and 
suffering and charitable to the poor ; “ bearing one 
another’s burdens ” has become a “ law” of religion 
because it is the law of Christ; are we right to 
quarrel with Him for His righteous indignation ? 
It is a spurious sentimentality which teaches that 
we ought never to be angry; we ought often to be 
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much more angry than we are; it is only personal 
anger for personal slights which is deprecated; the 
world has been reformed by the righteous indigna- 
tion of righteous souls, and it is a thing to be 
remembered by those who teach, whether they teach 
Secularism or Christianity, that the sight which 
excited the boiling indignation of the most righteous 
and loving soul that ever lived was the sight of 
teachers who either deliberately or in wilful ignor- 
ance misled the people. 

“ Every idle word that men shall speak,” we are 
told, “they shall give account of in the day of 
judgment ;”” how much more every prepared lecture 
or written article; we may take one side or the 
other, but most indubitably we shall have to give 
a. rigorous account of which side we have taken 
and why we have taken it. And that consideration 
explains the next passage, which is in the same 
article held up to scorn as uncharitable. 


“ THAT SEEING THEY MAY SEE AND NOT PER- 
CEIVE” (Mark iv. 11). 


The passage is a long one; a reason is being 
assigned for teaching by parables, “ those without,” 
“that seeing they may see and not perceive, and 
hearing they may hear and not understand ; lest 
haply they should turn again and it should be for- 
given them.” 

“Here is an unkind statement,” the Secularists 
say ; “ we are those without, and we are not to have - 
any plain teaching, but only parables, for the 
express purpose that we may not see, even though 
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we try, and to avoid the least chance of our perhaps 
turning to better things.” 

Plausible as this interpretation is, it entirely 
breaks down when brought face to face with the 
following facts. First of all the passage is a 
quotation from the prophet Isaiah, and will be 
found word for word in Isaiah vi. 9, 10; the 
prophet is told to announce what will happen to 
Israel in consequence of ignoring the light for 
years ; the result will be that they will not be able 
tosee it. Exactly the same thing happens in nature ; 
the animals mentioned by Professor Drummond 
as found in a cave of Kentucky had perfect organi- 
zation for seeing, but the power of sight was gone 
in consequence of the years during which they had 
not used this power in the dark cave; they had 
eyes but saw not! 

So it is throughout the physical world, and such 
thoroughgoing evolutionists as all Secularists are 
cannot fail to admit this; powers are developed by 
being used ; they dwindle and die if neglected ; it 
is by constant use the hare develops his speed, 
the tiger his craft. 

What then is this announcement made by Isaiah 
and repeated in the Gospels? Simply an announce- 
ment that the same law holds good in the spiritual 
world; we all have the power of apprehending 
spiritual truths, but it has to be used; persistent 
refusal to use it results in an inability to use it. 
This meaning is even clearer in St. Matthew’s 
report of the saying, which is fuller than St. Mark’s ; 
he says this blindness happened, “ because seeing 
they see not.” 

D4 
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What then is the object of speaking in parables, 
which the context shows was the occasion which 
gave rise to the quotation? Precisely the same 
object with which we temper light to the partially 
blind; to flash light in their eyes is at once cruel 
and useless; to eyes which refused to see the plain 
and searching light displayed in the Sermon on the 
Mount parables were the most merciful way of 
conveying light ; they still gave a chance to those 
who would use it, they concealed the full light from 
those who had not the smallest intention of seeing 
or using any light at all. 

Translated into modern days, it comes to this: 
we have our belief or unbelief far more in our own 
hands than we sometimes think; “to him that hath 
shall be given” is a law of the Divine working ; if 
we fall into a state of penal blindness it is not 
because there has not been plenty of light poured 
out upon us, but because we have failed to use it, 
and so far from the object being to prevent men 
turning there is no desire so dear to the heart of 
God as that each one of his children may begin to 


use what little power yet remains, and “ turn again 
and be healed.” 


ree Ravel: 


—+— 


PARTICULAR SAVINGS, 


Seay EL FORE dealing with the rest of the dif- 
1S ficulties urged under the head of the 
Pal « Mistakes of Jesus,’ we have much 
pleasure in acknowledging an encouraging corro- 
boration, from a well-known scholar, of our inter- 
pretation of the passage “That seeing, they may 
see and not perceive.” He points out that the 
passage, according to a well supported reading, 
continues, “ /f peradventure God would give them 
repentance, then [ will heal them;” showing clearly 
that no one is so anxious as God to have the penal 
blindness removed. 

We take then, rapidly, the rest of the so-called 
“ Mistakes of Jesus:” the parables of the “ Unjust 
Judge” and the “ King’s Feast” are said to be of 
questionable morality, but surely only to those who 
misunderstand them. 


THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST JUDGE 
(Luke xviii. 1-8). 


is merely an illustration from current life, taken to 
enforce a special truth, and no one denies that 
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there were such people as unjust judges in those 
days ; in all probability widows in Eastern cities 
were little cared for until the world learned Christ’s 
law of love. The case of a selfish judge, who was 
induced at last to do justice to a widow in con- 
sequence of her unceasing prayer, is taken to 
enforce the lesson that “men ought always to pray 
and not to faint.” The argument is what is called 
an @ fortiort one; “If a selfish judge can be in- 
duced by importunity to hear prayer, how much 
more Willa loving Father hear prayer; wherefore 
pray on in faith and hope.” Where the immorality 
comes in, it is a little hard to see. 
Similarly with regard to 


THE PARABLE OF THE KING’S FEAST 
(Matt. xxii. 1-14). 


The only possible part of it which can be even 
misinterpreted into being immoral is turning out 
the man who had no wedding garment, but when 
we understand the parable that is the very part 
which puts morality at its highest value. The first 
invited guests, the Jews, would not come, so the 
Gentiles from “the partings of the highways” were 
brought in, “both bad and good,” and the wedding 
was furnished with guests. If, however, the parable 
had ended there, it might have been open to the 
objection that it did not matter whether the guests 
were bad or good. Here comes in the story of the 
scrutiny of the guests ; it was the custom of Eastern 
kings to furnish their guests with suitable garments 
which they could have free for the asking. The 
case of a guest who broke through the first rule of 
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Eastern courtesy is taken to illustrate a man who 
thought it did not matter whether he was “ good or 
bad” in the Kingdom of God; he soon finds out 
his mistake ; a searching eye is on him; if he has 
not appropriated the grace so freely offered him, 
and so “put on the Lord Jesus Christ,’—that is, 
the holy character which alone can fit for a holy 
place, he cannot remain in that holy place, he is 
cast out; “with the clean thou must be clean; 
with the holy thou must learn holiness.” The 
lesson may be a stern one; zmmoral is the last 
thing it is. 

Again, there is a touch of Jewish prejudice, it is 
said, in our Lord’s answer to the request of the 
Syropheenician woman that he could not heal her 
daughter— 


“IT WAS NOT SENT BUT UNTO THE LOST SHEEP 
OF THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL” 
(Matt. xv. 24). 


But, if so, why did He grant her request? The 
very story shows that, just as with the disciples at 
Emmaus, “ He made as though He would have gone 
further,’ in order to draw on their faith to invite 
Him into their home, so here “ He makes as though 
He will not heal,” to draw out the loving faith 
which has been a monument and example to all 
people for all time. 

And in what He says He states the exact truth ; 
He had a primary mission to the Jews, and at this 
time in His ministry He was fulfilling that mission. 
It was God Who had chosen out the Jews, and it 
was not for God’s Son to disregard His Father’s 
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original purpose ; the Jews had been given a special 
mission to the world; they had not fulfilled it, but 
it was fitting and right to give them a last chance. 
Hence our Lord, even while He denounces the 
hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees, always 
speaks with respect of their office: “They sit in 
Moses’ seat,” He says. Even while He is preparing 
to supersede the Jewish Church by a world-wide 
Catholic Church, He still respects their old mission 
—‘‘ Salvation is of the Jews.” 

But that this natural and fitting respect for a 
commission given by His Father can be construed 
into Jewish prejudice is shown to be absurd by 
nearly every word He speaks; it is a Samaritan 
who is held up as the ideal of a kind neighbour ; 
it is a Roman centurion’s servant who is healed 
equally with the daughter of the ruler of the 
synagogue ; it was the advent of some Greeks who 
wished to see Him which made Him cry, “ The 
hour is come that the Son of Man should be 
glorified.” Then again, the grand promise, “ I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me,” can 
scarcely be accused of being tinged with Jewish 
prejudice, to say nothing of the ringing command 
which echoes down to this generation, and will echo 
on down the ages to generations which are yet 
unborn, “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.’ To this day it is one of 
the miracles of history, that, living at a time when 
national feeling was strong, and local feeling ran 
high, Jesus Christ was so little tinged by either 
that He is looked upon as the one Catholic Man 
appealing equally to the conscience and imagination 
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of Celt and Teuton, “ Barbarian, Scythian, bond or 
ieee. 

The extreme weakness, not to say feebleness, of 
such an objection may serve to show once and for all 
how little even a hostile critic can find to lay hold 
of, when he sits down to enumerate the “ Mistakes 
of Jesus.” : 


CHAPTER IX. 


-—+ 9 


PARTICULAR SAYINGS. 


“HE THAT BELIEVETH NOT SHALL BE DAMNED” 
(Mark xvi. 16). 


SHHERE is no necessity for discussing the 
Ml] genuineness of the last few verses of St. 
fSatetd! Wark. That would be a very poor way 
a evading the difficulties which we find contained 
in them. Whatever may be the history of these 
verses, it would be dishonest for us to deny that 
the substance of what they contain has been part 
of the belief of the Christian Church from the start. 
We have already, by implication, explained in pre- 
vious papers the sense in which we understand this 
statement, that “ He that disbelieveth shall be con- 
demned”’ (R.V.). It is not more sweeping than 
many other acknowledged sayings of our Lord, 
such as “He that believeth not is condemned 
already, because he hath not believed in the name 
of the only begotten Son of God.” Both state- 
ments are quite in accordance with our Lord’s 
method of stating broadly and strikingly general 
principles, leaving the qualifying clauses to be in- 
ferred from the rest of His teaching. 

In other places He has explained what this 
means. He has said that circumstances and op- 
portunities of knowledge will be taken into account 
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in determining “the many stripes” and “the few 
stripes ;” and He has also stated the engine of 
judgment: “The Word that he hath heard, the 
same shall judge him at the last day.” There will 
be no injustice, or even appearance of injustice, at 
the last day. “Every man will give an account of 
himself to God ;” and, among other things, an ac- 
count of the revelation he has, or might have, 
received. He will have to state his reasons for not 
accepting it; whether they will be valid or not will 
be seen at that day. Our Lord’s statement seems 
to imply that the man who does not accept it con- 
demns himself. 


“IN MY NAME SHALL THEY CAST OUT DEVILS” 
(Mark xvi. 17). 


This again is entirely in accordance with the 
passages which represent our Lord as “ casting out 
devils.” The “Demonology” of the New Testa- 
ment is a difficult and obscure subject; but there 
is one thing at least on which we may feel certain, 
and it is, that our Lord did not, as it is often urged 
now, accommodate Himself merely to contem- 
porary belief. When He says, “I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven,” He must be speaking 
of a real person, and it cannot be a merely meta- 
phorical way of saying that the evil tendencies in 
man were being conquered by good. 

When all is said and done, there is no more diffi- 
culty in believing in bad spirits than there is in 
good spirits. What reason have we to suppose that 
the spiritual world is unpeopled? Why should we 
think that there is only “God,” Who is “Spirit,” 
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and the spirit of man? A consistent materialist 
rejects God and the soul, and is therefore justified 
in throwing over also the spiritual world; but toa 
believer in the supernatural in any shape there is 
no difficulty to the reason in believing in evil spirits ; 
it is rather the imagination—the picturing power of 
the mind—which finds it difficult. 


CAN DEVILS POSSESS MAN? 


Once, then, grant the possible existence of evil 
spirits, and the possibility of their tempting men 
and women must also be granted. Evil men tempt 
others; why not evil spirits? and if they tempt, 
they can “ possess.” If there is one more striking 
discovery of the nineteenth century than another it 
is the way in which one man can “possess” the 
mind and will of another, so as to make him a help- 
less instrument in his hands; this must also be 
possible for evil spirits. Phenomena pointing to 
this are not lacking now; but being associated, as 
a rule, with sensual indulgence, would naturally be 
far more common in an age of “such unbridled and 
brutal sensuality as that which preceded Chris- 
tianity 1.” 

CAN THEY BE CAST OUT? 

We are not discussing here our Lord’s power 
over demons; we shall believe it or not in propor- 
tion to the amount of credence we give to the plain 
unsensational accounts in the Gospel; but zf He 
had a special power over demons, there is nothing 
unreasonable in His handing down this power for a 


? Bishop Barry in Dictionary of the Bible. Article, “ De- 
moniacs.” 
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time to the early Church. No one can read the 
passage (1 Cor. xii. 9, 10), occurring incidentally in 
one of St. Paul’s undisputed Epistles, without seeing 
that “gifts of healing,” “ working of miracles,” were 
looked upon as of ordinary occurrence at the time 
he wrote. His object, as Dr. Sanday points out in 
his Oxford House papers on “Free Thinking,” is 
not to emphasize, but to tone down manifestations 
which were apt to pass the bounds of sobriety; 
hence these quiet allusions to such manifestations 
are all the more striking evidence to their occurrence. 

If, then, one miraculous power was handed on, 
why not others? St. Paul was evidently conscious 
of exercising some preternatural power when he 
(1 Cor. v. 3-5) hands over a certain individual “to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that his spirit 
may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” If 
the minister of the Gospel of Love has power to 
punish, it is much more likely that he would have 
power to relieve, and the “ working of miracles” 
would doubtless include the “casting out of devils.” 

After what has been said, it is scarcely necessary 
to explain 

“THEY SHALL TAKE UP SERPENTS” 
(Mark xvi. 18). 

The only instance of this in the New Testament 
is recorded in Acts xxviii. 3-5, when St. Paul shook 
off the viper which had fastened on his hand, to the 
astonishment of the islanders on Melita; but such 
a power would be a slight one compared to “laying 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover,’ which 
we have already seen to be attested by one of the 
undisputed Epistles of St. Paul. This promised 
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power is doubtless the same as the “gift of heal- 
ing” mentioned in the passage from the Corinthians 
quoted above. 


WHY HAVE THESE MIRACLES CEASED? 


The difficulty is, When these powers faded away 
from the Church, and why they ceased at all? 
When they ceased, no one can answer definitely, 
but they evidently did not survive the Apostolic 
age. Why they did is an easier question. Just as 
we place round a young plant a firm barrier to 
shield it in its early years, but remove it when the 
plant is strong enough to stand by itself; so these 
miraculous powers were necessary to a young 
Church, having to push its way in a hostile atmo- 
sphere, but unnecessary when it was strong enough 
to stand by itself. 

The tremendous strength and size of the tree 
now must not blind us to its fragile and tender be- 
ginnings, and there is something very much in 
accord with what we see of the workings of God, 
that the promise fulfilled literally in the early days, 
for the confirmation of the faith and the protection 
of the weak, should fall into line in later days with 
the ordinary working of His providence. The pro- 
mise of power “to cast out devils” is none the less 
fulfilled now because they are the devils of avarice 
and pride; serpents are none the less deadly be- 
cause they are forms of evil among which the true 
Christian moves unpolluted and unharmed; nor to 
a believer in God can the latest discoveries in 
medical science be ascribed to any other power 
except the power which enabled the Apostles “to 
lay hands on the sick, and they recovered.” 


PSE ei os 


CONSCIENCE. 


; 4° conscience an organ capable of apprehend- 
¥! ing truth, or have we only the intellectual 
PSOE The deepest of the old philoso- 
ands drew a distinction between the moral reason 
and the intellectual reason. Were they wrong ? 

Now, in upholding that they were right—that 
there is a faculty or power within us, which is not 
mere intellect, but which holds a trustworthy mirror 
up to moral truth—we are supported by three con- 
siderations :— 

(1) We want something beyond the mere intellect: 
this latter is very valuable so far as it goes, but it 
goes such a very little way. We cheerfully follow 
the materialist at first, when he promises us a short 
cut, through reason, to the explanation of the uni- 
verse, but when we find that, instead of landing us 
in some ove thing, as the explanation, he lands us 
in two things, matter and force; we retreat dis- 
gusted, for even the intellect is never contented with 
a dualism. 

“Where does life come from?” we ask, but we 
get no answer to that question either ; reason does 


\ 
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not know, for science cannot tell; it only knows 
that life comes from life, but has no clue to the 
origin of life at the first start. 

Hence the first thing which makes us look about 
for another telescope with which to pierce the dark- 
ness is, that good as the telescope of reason is up to 
the level of its powers, it goes such a very little 
way. 

(2) And as we grope about we do come upon 
another faculty which has this strange power, that 
it knows the difference between rieht and wrong, 
just as the eye knows the difference between white 
and black. It is true that it is possible almost to 
obliterate this power, just as it is possible to put 
out the eyesight of the eye, and it may even, like 
the eye, become colour-blind, but in different stages 
of perfection it erzs¢s, and it exists in everyone; the 
most degraded savages are found to have vestiges 
of it. 

How this faculty came into us is a question of 
comparatively little importance ; some think that it 
is the product of evolution through the working of 
the two laws of heredity and association ; the reason 
—that is to say—why we consider stealing wrong 
is because our distant ancestor had his head broken 
for it. Those who urge this explanation of the 
faculty (for which by the way there is little evidence) 
sometimes seem to think that they have annihilated 
its authority, but that is not so. Darwin’s intellect 
was a great power, whether it was slowly evolved 
from an ape’s brain or not, and it certainly was © 
evolved from a baby’s; so this faculty known by 
the name of conscience is equally real and equally 
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powerful, whatever is the history of its origin. 
Conscience then exists. 

(3) But it does more than exist ; it thanders ; it 
utters what Kant calls “a categorical imperative ;”’ 
it says “this is the way, walk ye in it, when we 
turn to the right hand or when we turn to the left.” 

Why does it do so? 

It cannot be the result of tendencies, for it often 
speaks dead in the teeth of what a man wishes; it | 
cannot be the same as the analytic reason, for some 
of the most mentally acute have been the most 
morally obtuse; there is really no explanation of 
its authority, except that it speaks with delegated 
authority ; it points to a Being Who knows the 
difference between right and wrong, and Who, as 
Dr. Chalmers points out, must be righteous, or 
otherwise He would not have implanted “a reclaim- 
ing witness against Himself” within the heart of 
everyone. 

(4) But what has conscience to do with Chris- 
tianity ? Christianity ts a great appeal to Conscience. 
Even the Old Testament, although the history of a 
gradual revelation to imperfectly enlightened con- 
sciences, was always ahead of the moral standard 
of its time, and thus educated the world in the only 
way anyone can be educated—“ line upon line, line 
upon line, here a little and there a little.” 

But when we come to the New Testament we 
find a character that perfectly corresponds to “ the 
voice within ;” educate a conscience to the highest 
point but it never can conceive a more perfect 
character than Christ ; the conscience has found its 
ideal: the key and the lock fit. 

E 
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It is true that the conscience would never have 
conceived this ideal by itself, for its highest ideal 
before Christ came was the “ self-sufficient” man, 
the man who was complete in himself, but directly 
Christ displayed as an element in the perfect ideal 
“ self-sacrifice for others,” the conscience acknow- 
ledged that this last was the more perfect ideal 
of the two; hence the revelation educated, even 
while it satisfied the demand of the conscience. 

What is the conclusion from all this? 

First: that though reason must be used to the 
full in all the departments where it can be used, as 
in testing documents and in weighing evidence, 
yet the conscience must also be fully developed 
and used ; if it is true that ‘‘ every man has to be 
his own Columbus and find his own continent of 
truth,” then it is also true that the whole man must 
vo in search of it with his conscience as well as his 
reason ; half the man will never find it. 

To take one instance alone: in judging the 
evidence of the Apostles the reason by itself might 
decide that they were impostors; to the conscience 
this: would appear a moral impossibility: it might 
appear possible to the reason alone that St. John’s 
Gospel was evolved out of the Apostle’s inner con- 
sciousness; to the enlightened conscience it is 
obvious that the character painted is so perfect that 
no Jewish fisherman of that day could have possibly 
created it, and that it therefore must be painted 
from life. 

Secondly : it follows that it is just as criminal to 
dwarf or neglect our conscience as our reason. The 
great danger of the present day, it has been truly 
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said by thelate Mr. Aubrey Moore, is the “ atrophy 
of conscience.” We are most of us alive to the 
necessity and duty of cultivating our reason, but the 
duty is even more important of cultivating our con- 
science ; “if the light that is in us become darkness, 
how great is that darkness!” And we have this 
great encouragement to cheer us in our days of 
doubt, light is promised at last to the cultivated con- 
science ; “if any man wills to do God’s will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” There 
are things which are hidden from the merely “ wise 
and prudent,” but are “ revealed unto babes.” 


E2 


A PRPEN DIAG di. 


“THE SINS OF THE FATHERS] 


mN discussing difficulties there is little use in 
confining ourselves to difficulties which it 

=i=a} is comparatively easy to answer. The 
nee method is to face any difficulty which may 
be brought up, either publicly or privately, and see 
what is to be said in answer to it, even though the 
answer may be very incomplete. 

Now no difficulty is brought up more frequently 
than the difficulty of reconciling the law that “the 
sins of the fathers are visited on the children,” 
with the love and justice of God. It is represented 
that the guilty, and the guilty only, should suffer, 
and that each individual should be taken wholly 
and entirely by himself. 

Before attempting to answer this, it has first to 
be pointed out that the fact of the innocent suffering 
for the guilty, is seen to be a fact quite apart from 
any special theory as to the origin of the universe 
or any special revelation concerning it. If the 
second commandment speaks of it as a fact, it is 
only speaking of what we see to be true in the 
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wards of any hospital, and in the home of any 
drunkard. 

And, secondly, so far as revelation has anything 
to say to it, it modzfies rather than increases the 
sternness of the law. The famous chapter in 
Ezekiel lays down that the proverb concerning the 
children’s teeth being set on edge because the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes must be modified 
by the equally certain truth that such consequences 
are only temporal, not eternal; “the soul that 
sinneth,” it, and it only, shall die. 

And the New Testament carries on the modi- 
fication, for it clearly lays down that God will not 
lay on any man a burden greater than he is able to 
bear—a promise which would apply to inherited 
tendencies as much as to any other burden—and, 
further, that every man shall be judged according 
to his opportunities; “he that knew his Lord’s 
will, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten with many stripes; he that knew not his 
Lord’s will, and did things worthy of stripes, shall 
be beaten with few stripes.” 

But, after all, these two are only preliminary 
considerations, they are not explanations of the 
difficulty; and it is as well to say at once that there 
is no full explanation of the difficulty at all. 
Bishop Butler has pointed out that questions 
“Why God has acted in one way and not in 
another” are really outside the range of human 
faculties, and ever since his day what are called 
a priort arguments have been largely discredited. 

But can anything be said as a partial explanation 
of the difficulty how such a law can be allowed to 
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work in a universe, created and governed by a 
God of love? and, as with other questions of the 
sort, some light may be thrown upon the subject 
by asking ourselves what would have happened if 
it was otherwise? what would have happened if 
what we did had no effect upon others ? 

(1) Human brotherhood would have been impos- 
sible. Human brotherhood, or to use a rather 
difficult but common phrase —the solidarity of 
man—is the great truth of this age. Socialists, in 
spite of the impracticable schemes which many of 
them propound, have done good service in showing 
us that we were getting into a state of zzdividualism 
run mad, We were all asking to be treated as if 
we were the only people in the world to be con- 
sidered at all. 

Now we will admit the truth of what they say, 
but it has a consequence, and the consequence is 
this, that brotherhood in good must also involve 
brotherhood in ill; if we are to stand, we must 
also fall together. The solidarity of man acts two 
ways: if we are to share in common the good 
things of life, we must also share the “ills which 
flesh is heir to;” if the good deeds and virtuous 
lives of the fathers are not only to redound to the 
honour, but to facilitate the virtue of children that 
are yet unborn, then the sins of the fathers must 
be visited on the children too. 

(2) If we are going to take our stand on bare 
individualism, we must give up talking of being 
saved by Christ. Christ's death and resurrection 
can only effect us as being the death and resur- 
rection of the Head of our race; we are saved by 
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Him because we are part of Him; being part of 
the body of Christ, we share in the victory of the 
Head. 

But if we are only a collection of isolated indi- 
viduals, if we are only an aggregate of single 
atoms, we must save ourselves, we can have no 
claim to a salvation won by Another; if we are to 
claim a separate platform in the case of sin, we 
must stand on the same platform in the case of 
salvation. If, on the other hand, we hold it as our 
only hope that being joined to Christ we are saved 
from the guilt of sin by His death, and from the 
power of sin by His life, then we are no longer in 
a position to complain that the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children. 

(3) And may not this last consideration really 
give us the clue to the whole question, so far as we 
can get one at all? May it not be that this is only 
another instance of the extraordinary love and 
condescension of God? “He meets us,” it has 
been well said, ‘‘ exactly where we are ;’’ He deals 
with the problem exactly where the difficulty 
comes in: we are afflicted with vicarious suffering, 
then we shall have a vicarious salvation. 

We should never probably have realized the sin- 
fulness of sin if we had not seen its deadly effect 
before our eyes, even to the third and fourth gener- 
ation; just as we should always be burning our 
hands off, if fire did not hurt ; or dying of disease, 
if disease did not pain. But this being so, this 
interpenetration of our human lives being neces- 
sary (1) as an object-lesson in the effect of sin, 
(2) as alone able to make brotherhood possible, and 
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(3) as alone able to give scope for our best possibili- 
ties of self-sacrifice, God comes down into the prob- 
lem just where it is going wrong. He does not cut 
it like the Gordian knot, as we in our impatience 
demand, but He makes “the worst turn the best to 
the brave ;” He turns our worst trouble into our 
highest blessing; through the channels through 
which the bad blood flowed the good blood from 
the new Head shail run, chasing out the bad; 
“the things that should have been for our health 
had been unto us an occasion of falling,’ then this 
very knitted brotherhood which has involved the 
innocent in misfortune shall be the means by 
which the guilty shall be rescued by the Innocent. 
Thanks be to God for His unspeakable gift. 


THE END. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER.! 


SECULARISM AMONG WORKING MEN. 


feoaqjl is a popular mistake to suppose that 
[6 wea, working men have no sense of religion; 
K a anyone who lives long enough among 
them will acknowledge that, even among those 
who never go to any place of worship at all, the 
religious instinct is alive, and sometimes even 
strong. 

Why then do the Secularists find, as they 
undoubtedly do, that the most promising ground 
for their teaching lies in the working-class quarters 
of our great cities? For six reasons: (1) Because 
working men see more of the suffering of the world 
than other people. Your prosperous merchant 
or well-to-do tradesman finds the world fairly 
comfortable as it is, and often considers it “the 
best of all possible worlds ;” but the working man 
sees the other side; far the most effective speeches 
made by Secularists in Victoria Park, and the 
hardest to answer, are those which harp upon the 
string that God either cannot cure the misery 
there is in the world or does not care to do so; 
they are the only speeches which as a rule carry 
the audience away. 


1 Being the substance of a lecture given to the clergy assembled 
at Oxford for University Extension Lectures in July, 1893. 
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(2) The vast majority of working men go neither 
to church or chapel, and many never pray. The 
spiritual muscle, though still there, has grown weak 
from want of use, like any other muscle, and they 
have therefore no living spiritual experience to 
counterbalance materialistic teaching. 

(3) Of history the great majority are profoundly 
ignorant, and are therefore at the mercy of almost 
any statement. Thus, in answer to a description 
of the state of morality in Rome eighteen centuries 
ago, drawn from Tacitus and Juvenal, it was 
replied that “ Rome was really quite a moral place 
eighteen centuries ago, and was only blackened by 
the Christians to throw their religion into a 
brighter light.” Among the audience of 1,000 
working men there was not sufficient knowledge 
to decide which was right, and it merely became 
a question which speaker was most likely to be 
telling a lie. 

(4) Intoxication at the better prospects now 
opening before them, chiefly connected with this 
world, though undoubtedly also bearing on an- 
other, makes them think little of anything not 
immediately bearing on “better conditions” 
here; parsons to them preach a great deal 
about another world without attending sufficiently 
to this. 

All this is mainly due to our own fault in the 
past ; we have not sufficiently shown the immediate 
bearing of belief in another world upon this, and 
have feared to speak out sufficiently strongly on 
questions like sanitation, sweating, &c. Partly, 
however, it is inevitable that witnesses to the 
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unseen and upholders of the moral law should 
be unpopular in exact proportion to the dislike 
human nature has to be bored about what it 
cannot see, or worried about uncomfortable details 
like drink and lust. 

(5) All that we hear on the side of Christian 
evidence from our Lightfoots, Westcotts, and 
Salmons, is a closed book to them; when I had 
explained at some length one day that most New 
Testament difficulties arose from mistranslations or 
misunderstanding of the original Greek text, such 
as in the case of “Woman, what have I to do with 
thee?” +? “Take no thought for the morrow,” &c. ; 
the only reply was this, “Do you really suppose 
that if the Christian religion had been meant for 
the world, its documents would have been written 
in Greek at all?” 

(6) But far the worst obstacle is the distorted 
form in which the Gospel has often been presented 
to them. They mistake Calvinism for Christi- — 
anity, and quotations from old writers long 
disowned by the Christian Church are constantly 
put before them as representing the teaching of 
the Church to-day. 

In spite, however, of all these difficulties the 
prospect is very hopeful; many of the Secularists 
themselves are honest and kind-hearted men, and 
some are personal friends of mine; I have always 
received the most courteous reception at their stand 
in the Park, and have sometimes been given double 
time to reply; the very fact that so much of the 


1 See New Testament Difficulties (First Series). 
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unbelief and religious indifference is due to misun- 
derstanding is exceedingly hopeful in itself, and as 
for the mass of the working men themselves, it is 
still considered “ bad form” to be an avowed atheist; 
they are anxious and willing to hear the other 
side, and where we can make the figure of Christ 
clear to them through the mists of old prejudice, 
and what seems to them the hampering machinery 
of ecclesiastical institutions, they recognize Him as 
at any rate the best man they have ever heard of, 
and quite agree that if we could be all like Him 
the world would be a different place. 

What methods, therefore, are we to adopt, before 
it is too late, to win our working brothers to 
believe in Christ as the Son of Man, and so to be 
led on to put their whole faith in Him as the Son 
of God? “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men to 
Me.” We have His promise; He is lifted up; how 
are we to clear away the mists that they may see 
Him? 

Putting aside all obvious ways, simple mission 
services, Bible classes, missions, house to house 
visiting, and working men’s clubs, the special 
question with which we are concerned now is, How 
ate we to deal with doubts and difficulties, and 
meet the Secularist propaganda ? 

(1) By open air lectures. 

After trying both ways, I am convinced that the 
best way is to have a stand of your own, instead 
of spending your breath in trying to answer an 
hour’s lecture in ten minutes. It is not, as I have 
already said, that you will not be courteously 
treated on the other stand; “ with what measure 
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ye mete, it will be measured to you again;” but 
it is really a question of economy of time, and it 
is obviously better for you to have the hour than 
the ten minutes, even if you are courteously given 
double time. What is wanted is definite teaching 
of facts as an antidote to vague negative state- 
ments; and that men will listen to such teaching 
was shown by the great crowd that stood Sunday 
after Sunday round the Christian stand during 
last summer, listening to by no means always 
easy teaching on such questions as “ Inspiration,’ 
“ Buddhism,” or “ Bible Difficulties.” 

Questions should always be invited after the 
lecture, and an opportunity given to anyone to 
reply. Curious questions will sometimes be 
asked, such as “Why the Bible says that Cain 
killed Abel with the jawbone of an ass?” “Find 
the place,” is the reply, as the Bible is handed to 
the questioner. “Oh! No! that is a Revised 
Version.” “But it does not say so, Sir, in the 
Authorized Version.” “Well! then it does in the 
Roman Catholic Bible.” It must not, however, be 
supposed that all questions are of this calibre; 
many are very intelligent, and not a few extremely 
difficult ; the only secret of success in dealing with 
them is the obvious secret—be honest and good- 
tempered. If you don’t know a thing, say you 
don’t; and if you can’t keep your temper, don’t go 
in for open air work at all. It is not easy always 
to do so; but surely we may rely in such work 
(otherwise none of us would dare to undertake it) 
on God’s grace. 

(2) A far quieter but more permanently effectual 
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method is in Sunday afternoon lectures, followed 
by discussion, such as take place every Sunday 
during the autumn and winter in the Oxford House 
lecture hall. 

The method is very similar to that employed in 
the open air: lecture, questions, discussion; the 
only rules: (1) courtesy, (2) relevancy, (3) brevity. 
The advantage is that, all being seated, it is 
possible to go into a question more thoroughly, 
and the audience, which is mainly the same, Sunday 
after Sunday, can follow on, point by point, dif- 
ferent branches of the same subject. It is a good 
thing to have a lending library in connection with 
the lecture hall, as we have at the Oxford House. 

Such questions as, Is prayer reasonable? How 
we got our Bible? Why am I a Churchman? may 
be usefully discussed in it. The questions often 
take the form of ‘ What would you say, if such and 
such was said to you?” and such afternoon discus- 
sions put answers in the mouths of those Christians 
who have such hard battles to fight in the work- 
shops and factories of our large towns. 

In the Appendix a list of the subjects discussed 
in this way during 1891 and 1892 is given, in case 
those inclined to start such lectures might find such 
a list useful. 

(3) The-third method seems to be cheap litera- 
ture. We must translate our commentaries and 
treatises into language understanded of the people. 
Only so can the knowledge contained in them 
filter down to be an antidote to false teaching, and 
to enable those who do believe to give a reason 
for the hope that is in them. 
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It was as an effort in this direction that this 
series of papers and those already published were 
written. I am thoroughly conscious of their imper- 
fections, and only issue them as a suggestion of 
how the same thing might be better done. That 
working men will buy such tracts or books on 
subjects on which their interest is stirred, may be 
shown by the fact that after a lecture in the 
summer of 1893 on “ New Testament Difficulties,” 
fifty copies of the first series of “New Testament 
Difficulties” were sold to the audience in three 
minutes at sixpence a copy. 

What I feel strongly is this, that much more 
might be done, if more could find time to help. 
We might, all over the country, working together, 
completely roll back the rather shallow tide of 
secularism and unbelief. 

Already working men are finding out that 
“parsons” take more interest in social questions 
than they used to do, and, to use their own 
language, “are not such bad chaps when you get 
to know them;” they instinctively feel that men 
who at any rate have most of them a University 
education, are bound to know something about 
these vexed questions of evidence and criticism. 
Moreover, our lay brethren who are Christians 
would not surely leave us to work alone. All we 
have to do is to be brave, resolute, candid, courteous, 
and clear to win the day. 


ACE AW. 1. 


OxFoRD HousE, 
BETHNAL GREEN, 


January, 1894. 
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EAte ls 


aE are encouraged in beginning a new series 

(Ye), of explanations of popular difficulties with 
amb) recard to the New Testament by the num- 
ber of letters from very different quarters, spon- 
taneously written, and thanking us for the first 
series of papers, which seem to have been found 
useful in spite of their extreme simplicity. 


THE YEAR OF CHRIST’S BIRTH. 


This must be ascertained by historical and 
chronological research, since there is no certain 
and harmonious tradition on the subject. Our 
Christian era, which was introduced by the Ro- 
man Abbot Dionysius Exiguus in the sixth cen- 
tury, and came into general use two centuries 
later, during the reign of Charlemagne, puts the 
Nativity on December 25th, 754 Anno Urbis, 
that-is, after the founding of the city of Rome | 
Nearly all chronologists agree that this is wrong _ 
by at least four years. Christ was born A.U. 750 
(or B.C. 4), if not earlier. 
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THE DAY OF THE NATIVITY. 


The only indications of the season of our 
Saviour’s birth is the fact that the shepherds 
were watching their flocks in the fields at that 
time, which, so far as it goes, points to any other 
season rather than winter, but it is not decisive 
against the traditional date, for a succession of 
bright days in December and January is of 
frequent occurrence in the East, as in western 
countries, and an experienced traveller in the 
Holy Land says that the weather about Christ- 
mas is favourable to the feeding of flocks, and 
often most beautiful. 

The ancient tradition varied down to the fourth 
century, when the Christmas festival, on Decem- 
ber 25th, was introduced first in Rome (before 
A.D. 360) on the basis of several Roman Festivals, 
the Saturnalia or Dzes Natalis Invicti Solis, in 
honour of the sun, who in the winter solstice is, 
as it were, born anew, and begins his conquering 
march. ‘This phenomenon in nature was regard- 
ed as an appropriate symbol of the appearance 
of the Sun of Righteousness dispelling the long 
night of sin and error. 

The 6th of January has in its favour an older 
tradition, and is sustained by Eusebius. It was 
celebrated in the East from the third century 
as the Feast of Epiphany, in commemoration 
of the Nativity as well as of Christ’s Baptism, 
and afterwards of His manifestation to the Gen- 
tiles. The real facts which help to fix the date 
of Christ’s birth are the following. 
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THE DEATH OF HEROD. 


According to Matt. ii. 1, Christ was born “in 
the days of Herod the king,” that is, Herod the 
Great, who died, according to Josephus, at Jericho 
A.U. 750, just before the Passover, being nearly 
seventy years of age, after a reign of thirty-seven 
years. This date has been verified by the astro- 
nomical calculations of the eclipse of the moon, 
which took place March 13th, A.U. 750, a few 
days before Herod’s death. Allowing two months 
or more for the events between the birth of Christ 
and the murder of the Innocents by Herod, the 
Nativity must be put back at least to February 
or January A.U. 750, which would be B.C. 4 accord- 
ing to our reckoning. 


THE MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


Much has been made of this event not having 
been mentioned by Josephus, and it has been 
spoken of as though many thousands of infants 
perished, but the fact of the matter is that the 
murder of one or two dozen infants—for that is 
all there could have been in so little a village— 
was a very small incident among the many mur- 
ders perpetrated by Herod. He had murdered 
Hyrcanus, the grandfather of his favourite wife 
Mariamne, then Mariamne herself, then her two 
sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, and only five 
days before his death, his eldest son, Antipater, 
and actually left orders that all the nobles as- 
sembled round him in his last moments should 
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be executed after his death, so that at least his 
death might be attended by universal mourning. 

The biblical account fits in therefore with the 
well-known cruelty of Herod. A confused remem- 
brance of it is preserved in the anecdote related 
by Macrobius, that Augustus on hearing of He- 
rod’s murder of the “boys under two years, and 
of his own son,” remarked that it “was better to 
be Herod’s swine than his son.” 

It is possible that we have another chronological 
hint verified by astronomy. 


THE STAR OF THE MAGI (Matt. ii. 4-9), 


appeared before the death of Herod, and would 
naturally attract the attention of the astrological 
sages of the East in connection with the expec- 
tation of the advent of a great king among 
the Jews. Such a belief arose naturally from 
Balaam’s prophecy of “the star that was to rise 
out of Jacob” (Numbers xxiv. 17), and from the 
Messianic prophecies of Isaiah and Daniel, and 
widely prevailed in the East since the dispersion 
of the Jews (comp. Tacitus Hist. v. 13 ; Suetonius 
Vespasian c. 4). Providence often works through 
natural agencies, and that God did so in this case 
is made at least very possible by a remarkable 
discovery in astronomy. 


KEPLER’S DISCOVERY. 


The great and devout Kepler observed in the 
years 1603 and 1604 a conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn, which was made more rare and lu- 
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minous by the addition of Mars in the month of 
March, 1604. In the autumn of the same year 
he observed near them a new star of uncommon 
brilliancy, which seemed to him “an exceedingly 
wonderful work of God.” 

By careful calculation he aecereatnea that a 
similar phenomenon would have appeared in the 
sign of the Pisces repeatedly between 747 and 748 
(i.e. B.C. 7 and 6). This discovery was almost 
forgotten till the nineteenth century, when it was 
confirmed by all the eminent astronomers, notably 
Pritchard. It certainly makes the pilgrimage of 
the Magi to Jerusalem and Bethlehem more in- 
telligible, and “the star of astronomy” would thus 
become “a torch of chronology and an argument 
for the truthfulness of the first Gospel ” (Ideler). 

Charles Pritchard adds, “To complete the fasci- 
nation of the tale, about an hour and a half after 
sunset, the two planets might be seen from Jeru- 
salem, hanging as it were in the meridian, and 
suspended over Bethlehem in the distance. These 
celestial phenomena thus described are, it will be 
seen, beyond the reach of question.” Of course 
the star in question may have been a purely 
miraculous appearance, but the above facts are at 
least worthy of notice. 


* The above has been abbreviated mainly from Schaff’s History 
of the Church, vol. i., pp. 111-119. 
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PARIaI, 


| separately month by month, and after the 
issue of the first paper we received from a 
critic, as courteous as he is frank, some comments 
upon it, and it will be only what courtesy demands 
on our part to answer his objections before going 
on to any further questions. First, then, 


How COULD THE STAR “GO BEFORE” THE 
WISE MEN AND “STAND OVER” BETH- 
LEHEM ? 


We have always taken these expressions to be 
popular, and not scientific. The Bible invariably 
speaks in popular language of phenomena in 
nature; to its writers the sun goes round the 
earth, and “the round world is made so fast that 
it cannot be moved.” We have seen in previous 
papers that this is the explanation of the first 
chapter of Genesis, and it is only therefore what 
we should expect that the movements of the star 
should be described as it appeared to the travellers 
themselves. 

Independent astronomers, as we saw last time, 
state that the star would have appeared to rest 
over Bethlehem as the travellers left Jerusalem ; 
and in the astronomical tables of the Chinese, to 
whose general trustworthiness so high an authority 
as Humboldt bears witness, the appearance of an 
evanescent star was noted. 
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BETHLEHEM AND ALL THE COASTS THEREOF. 


It is further objected that the mention of “all 
the coasts” of Bethlehem disproves the assertion 
that the massacre of the infants was a compara- 
tively small affair, and little likely to be men- 
tioned in the long tale of Herod’s iniquities; but 
a glance at the history of “ Bethlehem” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible will show the insignificant 
size of the village at the time of our Lord, and 
the Greek which is translated “All the coasts” 
means nothing more than “the environs” or the 
immediate neighbourhood. It is noticeable that 
Dr. Edersheim, to whose intimate knowledge of 
Jewish history and Jewish customs we owe so | 
much, computes the number of those massacred 
as “ probably twenty at most.” 


WHO WAS ST. MATTHEW ? 


For the question “Who St. Matthew was” and 
“How we know he wrote the Gospel,” we must 
refer our critic to the first series of these papers, 
in which the whole question was carefully 
examined; suffice it to say that no facts have 
arisen since then to shake our belief in the 
accuracy of the continuous tradition which ascribes 
the first Gospel to St. Matthew, or in the validity 
of the overwhelming external evidence there given 
to its authorship. 


IS HE WEAK IN HIS FACTS? 


It would obviously require a detailed examina- 
tion of the whole Gospel fully to answer the sug- 
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gestion, but the single fact, given in illustration 
of the suggestion, as a “weak” fact, is the com- 
munication related (ii. 13-15), as addressed by 
God to Joseph, telling him in a dream “to take 
the young child and his mother and flee into 


Egypt.” 
JOSEPH’S DREAM. 


The belief in divine communication through 
dreams was universal among Jews; and the dreams 
of Abimelech, Laban, Pharaoh, the chief butler 
and the chief baker, and in New Testament days, 
Pilate’s wife, show that it was common to other 
nations as well. Nor is there anything contrary 
to reason in it; if the Spirit of God can com- 
municate with the spirit of man at all, there is no 
inherent difficulty in that communication being 
made in the watches of the night. The nature 
of dreaming is as much a mystery as ever, but 
this much is certain—the man is still alive, 
though in a state of partially suspended anima- 
tion. 

Whether we see a difficulty or not about revela- 
tion through dreams, it is certain that St. Matthew 
would not; the writers of the Bible shared the 
belief on all such matters with their contem- 
poraries, and, as we have often seen before, in- 
spiration does not make men into men of another 
time. St. Matthew embodied the story received 
among the early Christians, and the authority for 
it, as for the first two chapters of St. Luke, must 
in all probability have been the Virgin Mary 
herself, who in her honoured retirement at the 
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house of St. John, would be the natural source 
of information with regard to these early days. 

We must now come to the more difficult ques- 
tion of 


ST. MATTHEW’S USE OF PROPHECY. 


The key to this is to be found in a reasonable 
view of inspiration, combined with a knowledge 
of Jewish ideas current at the time. Inspiration 
means “breathing into,” and the fact that God 
“breathes into,’ a man for a special purpose and 
uses his work, does not make it less necessary for* 
him to use his own faculties, nor does it gift him 
necessarily with supernatural knowledge above the 
men of his time. St. Luke was equally inspired 
with St. Matthew, but he describes in the first 
few verses of his Gospel the careful way he had 
“traced the facts from the very first ;” the inspired 
man, as has been well said, was the fen-man, not 
the pen of the Holy Ghost. 

That being the case, we should expect St. Mat- 
thew's use of prophecy, writing as he was to Jews, 
and being himself a Jew, to be intensely Jewish. 
“Those who have attentively followed,” says 
Dr. Edersheim, “the course of Jewish thinking, 
and marked how the ancient Synagogue, and that 
rightly, read the Old Testament in its unity, as 
ever pointing to the Messiah as the fulfilment of 
Israel’s history, will not wonder at St. Matthew’s 
retrospective view.” 
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Take in the first place— 
“OUT OF EGYPT HAVE I CALLED MY SON.” 


We turn to Hosea xi. 1, and at first sight it 
seems to have nothing to do with “The Messiah ”’ 
at all; but when we examine Jewish literature, we 
find that Exodus iv. 22, on which the passage in 
Hosea is based, was actually applied by the ancient 
synagogue to the Messiah (Edersheim, vol. i, 214; 
li. 716). 

Such a discovery does more than explain the 
quotation ; it is, so far as it goes, an undesigned 
coincidence that the account was written by a 
true Jew, living at the time, and was not a forgery 
of a later date. 

So, again, with regard to 


RACHEL WEEPING FOR HER CHILDREN. 
(Matt. ii. 18 ; Jeremiah xxxi. 15). 


It is not implied for a moment that the prophet 
foresaw the details of the massacre of the Innocents, 
but to a Jew it was always the question, not what 
did the prophet, but what did the prophecy mean? 
He ever saw in the past the prototype of the 
future, and recognised in events not only the 
principle, but the very features of that which was 
to come. 

Rachel, who died and was buried in Ramah, 
is poetically pictured by Jeremiah as wailing over 
her children, the men of Benjamin, when the ex- 
iles to Babylon met in Ramah, and when those 
who would have encumbered the march were 
slaughtered; to St. Matthew’s mind, taught from 

B2 
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his earliest years to connect one event with an- 
other, this early event prefigured what was to 
come after. 

Lastly, it is only an investigation of Jewish 
ideas which explains— 


HE SHALL BE CALLED A NAZARENE (ii. 23). 


Here an entirely gratuitous difficulty is created 
by someone who has written Judges xiii. 5 as a 
reference in the margin. This passage describes 
the announcement to Samson’s mother that “he 
should be a NMazarite”—a very different thing— 
and has nothing whatever to do with the passage 
in St. Matthew. 

It is to be noted that St. Matthew never says 
it does; he says “it was spoken through the pro- 
phets.’ Joseph and Mary had gone back to live 
at Nazareth, and henceforth Jesus would stand 
out before the Jews of His time as “The Naza- 
rene.’ In the mind of a Palestinian, a peculiar 
significance would attach to the by-name of the 
Messiah. From the language of the prophets, 
the Jews derived no fewer than eight names by 
which the Messiah was to be called, and of these 
the most prominent was “The Branch” (see Jere- 
miah xxiii. 5; Zechariah iii. 8; Isaiah. xi. 1), 
The Messiah when He came was to be Ben- 
Netzer, “The Son of the Branch,” and this is the 
exact equivalent of the Greek word translated 
Nazarene. When St. Matthew comes in his story 
to the popular name by which Jesus was called, 
“Jesus of Nazareth” or “Jesus the Nazarene,’ he 
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cannot help ascribing to Divine Providence the 
fact that He should bear the very name which all 
Jews expected the Messiah to bear. 

There is moreover a further fitness; we are 
all familiar with the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
with its prophecy of a suffering Messiah, but there 
are many other passages throughout the prophets 
which also speak of the coming Messiah as to be 
“despised and rejected” of men. Now it so 
happens that in our Lord’s time a “ Nazarene” 
was a term of contempt; “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” was the common thought 
of the time; the name of the Nazarene therefore, 
assumed by our Lord, marked Him to a Jew “as 
despised and rejected of men.” 

Whatever we may think of the value of these 
Jewish expectations, an unprejudiced mind must 
admit that it does not affect the value of St. Mat- 
thew’s facts; he does not rest his facts on the 
prophecies, but merely illustrates them by the 
prophecies; as is well known, the word “that” 
in New Testament Greek is not the equivalent of 
our “in order that” so much as “so that.” Even 
supposing for the sake of argument that he was 
mistaken in making so much of these facts as 
fulfilments of ancient prophecies, the facts remain 
as strong as ever, and it is on the facts we rest our 
faith. 
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PATRI. 
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THEe FIERCENESS -Ob sete 
GOSPELS. 


41 has been objected lately that the Gospels 
| should be thrown overboard, as pourtraying 

=28) a cruel and vindictive God as opposed to 
the kind and loving God which the human con- 
science demands. “The human conscience by 
itself,” it is asserted, ‘tells us of a Father who loves 
each one of His children, while the Gospels tell of 
a God who condemns thousands to everlasting 
torture, not for sin or crime of any kind, but simply 
because they will not believe one, called Christ, to 
be the Son of God.” 

Now we have already explained (1st Series, 
Papers vii. ix.) the sense in which “He that dis- 
believeth shall be condemned” (Mark xvi. 16, R.V.), 
and it would be foreign to this series on Azstorical 
and scientific difficulties to enter into the vexed 
question of the. meaning of “ AZonian life” or 
“ Eonian punishment ;” but this we can say, that 
a greater historical blunder could not be made 
than the above assertion. 


AN UNENLIGHTENED CONSCIENCE. 


When we talk of conscience, we must draw a 
clear distinction between an enlightened and an 
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unenlightened conscience. To say that the human 
conscience left to itself speaks of a kind and loving 
Father, is to forget the fires of Moloch, the dark 
superstitions of native tribes, the widespread view of 
God as “the jealous one,” all of which have been 
the creations of the human conscience left to itself. 
Nay, if we ourselves had been left simply for con- 
science to gather what it could from the teachings 
of nature, we might have found it difficult to decide 
whether the earthquake and the volcano were a 
truer revelation of God’s character than the sun- 
shine and the flowers. 


ENLIGHTENED BY THE GOSPELS. 


What then, historically, as educated the con- 
science of the world up to the point of demanding 
a loving Father? What has made us impatient, 
and rightly impatient, of any portraiture of God, 
except the highest possible? Simply the Gospels 
themselves; true or not true, genuine or not 
genuine, it is a simple matter of history that it is 
the character they pourtray which has educated 
the conscience of the world, and that the real 
reason we speak so confidently of “Our Father 
which is in Heaven” is because such was the 
teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. 

It has sometimes been said that Christianity 
creates its own difficulties ; this is certainly a case 
of its doing so, if the very records which have 
created this high standard are to be given up 
because inconsistent with it. Surely a less heroic 
but more reasonable conclusion must be that we 
have misinterpreted the passages in question if we 
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have made them conflict with the central tenor of 
the revelation; the central revelation is that God 
is Love, and the place where we have learnt it is 
“at the feet of Jesus.’ We have no right, therefore, 
to interpret any of His utterances in a sense incon- 
sistent with this. 


THE WARNINGS OF LOVE. 


And when we look at the passages themselves, 
divesting our minds of the interpretations put upon 
them by commentators and preachers, do we not 
see in them the warnings of love? God forbid 
that we should minimize the awfulness of the warn- 
ings given, but do we see nothing in this life to 
justify the language used? Is there nothing in 
remorse to justify a comparison with the “fires of 
Gehenna” outside Jerusalem? Do we never see 
a self-will so stiffnecked as to justify the warning 
that if self-will continues self-will, there is no 
place for it in Heaven? 

“When self-will ceases, Hell ceases,’ says 
St. Bernard ; but how do we know that it will cease 
in every case? If God made it arbitrarily cease, 
He would break His own image in us, for part of 
His image is our freewill; in creating freewills, 
God has self-limited His own Omnipotence; to 
will against the good eternally is to be guilty of an 
“eternal sin” (Mark iii. 29), and eternal sin is its 
own punishment’; it is the loss of God. 


NECESSITATED BY THE DANGER. 


Is there nothing in such a possibility to justify 
strong language? Dr. Pusey quotes with approval 
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Faber’s sentence, “No one ever has been or ever 
can be lost by surprise or trapped in his ignorance; 
and as to those who may be lost, I confidently 
believe that our Heavenly Father threw His arms 
round each created spirit, and looked it full in the 
face with bright eyes of love, in the darkness of its 
mortal life, and that of its own deliberate will it 
would not have Him.” 

Even if only a few should be in danger of doing 
anything so awful, would the Saviour of the world 
be likely to lose a chance of saving them by warn- 
ing them in time? Could any warnings be too 
strong to save from such a-sin? And are we 
justified in saying it is too strong until we have 
done something approaching what He did to save 
men from it. 
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PART IV. 


— 


THE GENEALOGIES. 


Descending to a much lower class of difficulties, 
we pass to the apparent contradictions between the 
genealogies in the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke; many of the names are not the same; 
one is longer than the other; in St. Matthew’s, one 
of his sets of fourteen names only has thirteen, 
and both being the genealogies of Joseph, who was 
not our Lord’s father, fail to show that Jesus Christ 
was of the seed of David. 

Let us take these difficulties one by one ; there is 
no difficulty in the fact of the genealogies being put 
in; the Jews were and are most particular about their 
genealogies ; they were very carefully kept in the 
early books of the Old Testament ; it was the first 
thing Zerubbabel investigated on the return from 
the captivity, and the very fact that Joseph and 
Mary went to Bethlehem—the city of David—for 
the census, showed that even in those days all 


Jews were carefully tabulated under their distinct 
families. 


TAKEN OUT OF THE PUBLIC RECORDS. 


There issno doubt then that both these gene- 
alogies were taken out of the public records. 
Josephus at the beginning of his own life, leads off 
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with his genealogy, and says, “I have thus traced 
my genealogy as I have found it recorded in the 
public tables ;” and there is no difficulty in the 
two forms of genealogy. The one form is “A 
begat B, and B begat C,” &c., which is called the 
descending form; the ascending form is “which 
was the son of A, which was the son of B,” &c. 
Instances of both are found in the Old Testament 
and other places. 


BUT WHY ARE THEY DIFFERENT? 


For the simple reason that they contain two 
quite different pieces of information. St. Matthew 
has inserted a genealogy which gives a list of the 
heirs to the throne of David. It traces the gene- 
ration through the long line of Jewish kings, 
whereas St. Luke has inserted a genealogy, also of 
Joseph, through private persons. 

That this is so, may be shown bya single in- 
stance: Jechonias is said (Matt. i. 12) to have 
begotten Salathiel, but we find from Jeremiah 
xxii. 30 that he was pronounced childless, and we 
find from St. Luke that Salathiel’s at father was 
a man named Neri. 

What then does St. Matthew mean by saying he 
begat him? Simply that he was succeeded by him, 
“the term son appears to have been used through- 
out the East in those days, as it still is, to denote 
connection generally either by descent or suc- 
cession” (Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 613). 
Thus Jehu is said on inscriptions to be “the son of 
Omri,” whereas he was only one of the successors. 
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Wherever, therefore, the successor happens also 
to be the son in the direct line, the genealogies 
agree; where a nephew or a distant relation or a 
stranger succeeds, naturally they differ; thus 
Joseph himself is said to be the son of Jacob in 
St. Matthew, and the son of Heli in St. Luke; he 
was the literal son of Heli, and the heir after Jacob, 
who can only have had a daughter born to him. 

This fact gives the probable cue to the next 
difficulty. 


WHAT HAVE THE GENEALOGIES TO DO WITH 
MARY? 


She is probably the daughter of Jacob, and first 
cousin therefore to Joseph. The genealogies, there- 
fore, though given as Joseph’s (for so they would 
have been given in the public records), really give 
us also the ancestors of Mary, and trace her descent 
and therefore the descent of her Son (according to 
the flesh) from David. Perhaps it was because she 
was an “heiress in her own right,” though that 
privilege was not accompanied with earthly riches, 
that she took the long journey to Bethlehem from 
Nazareth. Even Evangelists must be allowed by 
their critics enough common sense not to spoil their 
own story, and as both state in their opening 
chapters that Joseph was not our Lord’s father, 
they would scarcely have been simple enough to - 
have inserted the genealogies as our Lord’s, unless 
their readers had known that they really were so. 
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WHY SHOULD THERE BE THIRTEEN NAMES 
INSTEAD OF FOURTEEN, 

This requires a critical examination of the 
passage, and we find that where the passage has 
probably become corrupt is over Jechonias. It so 
happens that there were two kings, Jehoiakim and 
Jehoiachin, the latter of whom succeeded the 
former. They have got confused into the one 
name which etymologically is the same as both, 
viz. Jechonias. To make it plain we should have 
had another sentence, “ And Jehoiakim begat (or 
was succeeded by) Jehoiachin,” and we find cor- 
ruption in the text of a very early date, and the 
clause “ Jechonias begat Jechonias” is found in at 
least one of the best manuscripts. This gives us 
our fourteen, and though this rough sketch does 
not pretend in detail to answer every difficulty 
which has been or can be raised about the gene- 
alogies, it may at least remove the chief. Perhaps 
the most valuable part which comes out of the 
comparison is the frankness and sincerity of the 
writers, who felt so sure of their facts that they 
copied in two different genealogies without a word 
of comment. 
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LAC a 


THE RESURRECTION OF *CORISE 


WROFESSOR HUXLEY has said with 
regard to miracles, “The mysteries of the 
Church are child’s play compared with the 
mysteries of nature; virgin procreation and resus- 
citation from apparent death are ordinary phe- 
nomena for the naturalist ; I have not the slightest 
objection to offer @ przorz to all the propositions in 
the three Creeds.!” Yet there is no doubt that to 
ordinary minds the miracles present one of the 
chief difficulties in accepting the New Testament. 
We have never seen a miracle; no one whom we 
know has; and there seems a certain plausibility 
in the statement that “Although they are not 
a priort impossible, yet no evidence we can get 
now can weigh for a moment against the experience 
of mankind before or since.” 

And of course the chief miracle in the New 
Testament is the Resurrection of Christ Himself ; 
all others are nothing to this; so important did 
St. Paul consider it that he made Christianity 
depend for its life on its truth, and in their early 
sermons all the Apostles appeared to have preached _ 
little else but “ Jesus and the Resurrection.” 


? Gore’s Bampton Lectures, p. 247. 
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ORDINARY EVIDENCE, 


Now every one knows by this time what are 
called the proofs of the Resurrection of Christ ; the 
steady, quiet witness of plain men, fitted by their 
very simplicity and want-of imaginative power to be 
witnesses to a fact ; the slight variations in their ac- 
counts,so constantly seen in our own law courts when 
a number of eyewitnesses are relating something 
which all saw under different conditions; the de- 
lightfully naive admissions that “some doubted” 
at first, an admission which no forger would have 
dared to insert; the impossibility of explaining 
the origin of the Christian Church on any other 
hypothesis, except that the gloom and despondency 
of Good Friday was dissipated by the glory and 
hopefulness of something which happened three 
days afterwards ; the equal impossibility of explain- 
ing the existence of Sunday, instead of Friday, as 
the holy day of that Church, if nothing happened 
on that day more important than the death on 
the Friday ; the failure of all attempts to explain 
what happened to the body of our Lord, when it is 
clear that if the Jews had possession of it, they 
could have shown it as a triumphant disproof of 
the Apostle’s story, and if the disciples had it, they 
could not (without being impostors, which no critic 
of standing has ever called them) have preached 
round the world that He had risen from the dead. 


REBUTTING EVIDENCE. 


And when we ask for the rebutting evidence, it 
is not too much to say that there is none; there 
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have been many rebutting theories, but they as a 
rule have destroyed one another; the swoon theory 
is laughed at now in the place of its birth; and 
the vision theory falls to pieces in light of the 
evidence. Could a vision “eat and drink?” Could 
a vision convince Thomas of its substantial reality? 
Could a vision be mistaken for a reality by 500 
people in broad daylight on a mountain ? 

But although this is all true, and although there- 
fore by every principle of scientific investigation 
we ought to enlarge our theory to take in an ascer- 
tained fact, instead of cutting down our facts to 
suit our theory, yet it remains true that there are 
some who would like to believe the Resurrection, 
and feel they ought to believe, but yet who cannot. 


THE ROOT DIFFICULTY. 


Can we then lay our finger on the root difficulty, 
the fundamental mistake under which they are 
labouring, and under which many of us possibly 
have fallen in the past? 

It has been well pointed out in an able paper 
lately: ! We slip into the idea that matter and 
spirit are opposed to one another; “ We think of 
matter as little hard atoms, and forces as attractions 
and repulsions resident in these atoms; but this isa 
hypothesis merely, and some of the fullest and pro- 
foundest physical philosophers regard it as perhaps 
an entirely misleading temporary way of regarding 


? “Evolution as a Reply to Materialism, Pessimism, and Agnos- | 


ticism,” by the Ven. J. M. WiLson, Published by S.P.C.K., Nor- 
thumberland Avenue, W.C.  ~ 3 olla! 
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matter. They make not the atom the origin and 
centre of force, but force the origin; and regard the 
atom not as solid matter, but as an immaterial 
centre of force. But force is will, and we have no 
other idea of force derived from our own sensation 
except that of will. Hence if continuity should 
be established between the cosmical dust and the 
animal, it will identify the force of the one with 
the force of the other, and explain them both as 
wll.” 

In other words, spirit is more important than 
matter; a telegram is received; there are some 
words on a piece of paper, but my eye falls on them, 
and the message has reached me, not my senses, 
not my body, not my sight, but something behind 
them—wmyself, the self-conscious being who can 
will and act-and work through the senses and con- 
trol them. . 


WHAT FOLLOWS? 


- It becomes at once. reasonable that there should 
also be such a self-conscious Being at the centre of 
the Universe; I cannot explain the Universe with- 
out some Final Cause, and the Final Cause of in- 
telligence cannot be less than intelligent. 

There is then a “ Father of Spirits,’ to whom I 
and all other spirits owe their origin. If spirit is 
the great reality behind the world of sense, then 
He is the great Reality behind the world of Spirit. 
Would He be likely to wish to communicate with 
the spirits He had created? Would the Father 
wish to communicate with His children? Yes! 
He would be likely; it. would be most unlikely 

Cc 
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that He would allow the earth and His children on 
it to spin through space without a word. 

How must He communicate? He must send 
His Word; “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
—Johni. 1. 


' JESUS CHRIST AS THE WORD OF GOD. 


This is just what Christianity teaches that He 
did; Jesus Christ is put before us as the Word 
of God. And could we imagine a revelation more 
worthy of God? If we had sat down to think out 
how the Father of Spirits could most worthily 
have revealed His character and purpose to us, 
could we have thought out a more worthy way? 
For Him to have come as an earthly king or a 
great general would obviously have appealed far 
less to the poor; and there would have been some- 
thing tawdry in earthly grandeur as clothing the 
Word of God. He is perfectly brave, perfectly 
true, perfectly holy to the death. 


COULD HE REMAIN DEAD? 


And so we come round again to the Resurrection. 
But now it has become natural ; God cannot “ suffer 
His Holy One to see corruption.” The miracle, if 
there was one, was that He should be able to die. 
The Power which originated life, the Will which 
(by whatever process of evolution) produced the 
Universe, the Force eternally working every day to . 
keep life alive, could have no difficulty in restoring 
it; if force is the central power, and atoms an im- 
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material centre of force, what was seen in the case 
of Jesus Christ is but a prelude to what will be 
seen in millions of cases in the future, “ When He 
shall change the body of our humiliation until it be 
like unto His glorious body, according to the 
mighty working by which He shall subdue all 

things to Himself.” 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND HISTORY AGREE. 


The historical evidence then, with which this 
paper began, tells no unreasonable story; so far 
from contradicting science, it is consistent with the 
latest voice of science, which seems to ask again 
the question of St. Paul to Agrippa, ‘“‘ Why should 
it be thought a thing incredible with you, that God 
should raise the dead?” And above all, it is 
philosophical, for it alone meets the deepest needs 
and longings of human nature; it gives humanity 
the one Hope it longs for in a dying world. No 
other voice can say, except the Voice of the Risen 
Christ, ‘Come unto Me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden; and I will give you rest.” 
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PARA? 


—_—++— 


STa PAUL IN ASI ZA MINOR, 


{oem VERYTHING, it is said, comes to the man 
a beara, who waits, and it is certainly true that the 

sae) man who has waited under perhaps flouts 
and jeers for the verification of the historical 
accuracy of the Acts of the Apostles, has not 
waited in vain. Inthe pages of Professor Ramsay’s 
new book, giving the results of his discoveries in 
Asia Minor, it is not too much to say that St. Paul 
lives and moves again as the man Paul, before our 
very eyes. He gets fever like a modern traveller, 
he has difficulties in getting over mountains in 
winter, he has to go round by roads, and we see 
the roads before us; he gets involved in trade 
disputes, and finds, like many a Christian since, his 
gospel most effectually barred by vested interests. 
But before we enter into these things, 


WHO -IS PROFESSOR RAMSAY? 


And why do we pay so much attention to what 
he says? The first reason is that he has been a 
professor of Classical Archeology, and knows 
therefore what he is talking about; secondly, he 
has spent some years in Asia Minor, and thirdly, 
starting on his investigations with a prejudice 
against the Acts of the Apostles as an historical 
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document, he has been driven by his discoveries to 
an exactly opposite conclusion; his object is to 
give a faithful picture of the early Roman empire, 
and he finds it impossible to do so without at every 
step coming across—and this gives him the title-of 
his book—“ The Church in the Roman Empire.” 


WHAT HE SAYS. 


“For years with much interest and zeal but 
little knowledge, I followed the (German) critics 
and accepted their results. In recent years, as I 
came to understand Roman History better, I have 
realized that in the case of almost all the books of 
the New Testament, it is as gross an outrage on 
criticism to hold them for second century forgeries 
as it would be to class the works of Horace and 
Virgil as forgeries of the time of Nero” (p. 8). 

Again, “I now feel even more confident than 
before that Acts xili.-xxi. is an authority of the 
highest character for the historian of Asia Minor. 
Formerly I looked upon it with much suspicion, 
and refrained entirely in my Historical Geography 
from founding an argument on it. Now I have 
learned that those points which aroused suspicion 
were perfectly true to the first century, but were 
misjudged by me, because I contemplated them 
under the influence of prepossessions derived from 
the facts of the second century ” (p. 168). 

What, then, are some of the interesting facts 
which have come to light? and we cannot do more 
in a short paper than pick a few plums out of a 
fascinating book of 500 pages. 
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The first and most interesting question to the 
Professor, evidently is— 


WHO WERE THE GALATIANS? 


Everybody knows that St. Paul went a tour in the 
south of Asia Minor to places like Derbe, Lystra, 
and Iconium, and that he later on wrote a letter 
“to the Galatians,’ and most of us have been 
brought up to think that these were quite different 
people living in the north about whom nothing 
practically is said in the Acts of the Apostles. 

This “north Galatia” theory the Professor 
attacks in a thoroughly refreshing way, and shows 
that during the first century, all that portion of 
Asia Minor which includes Derbe, Lystra, etc., was 
known as Galatia, that St. Paul was therefore 
writing to his old friends whom he had visited two 
or three times, as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and—most valuable point of all—as it 
was only in the first century that this district was 
called Galatia, both the record and the letter must 
belong to the middle of that century. 

“Gentlemen of the Galatian Province” is just 
what they would have liked to have been called, 
and that is what.St. Paul calls them. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES. 


Then we come to many minute points of 
geographical accuracy. Of these we select one, 
which illustrates the weakness of the case against 
the Acts of the Apostles as a first century 
production. The fact of Iconium being dis- 
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tinguished from Lycaonia (xiv. 6) was thought to 
be historically inaccurate, as it is generally placed 
in Lycaonia by later writers, but a native of Iconium 
in 163 A.D., made this statement: “My earthly 
parents are dead, I have come hither, torn away 
from Iconium of Phrygia.” 

Thus, “but for the answer given in a Roman 
trial by a native of Iconium in 163 A.D., we should 
be unable to reply to the argument that the phrase 
in the Acts is inaccurate; and but for the accident 
that the present writer persevered in minutely 
examining a hillock in the plain which had 
previously been passed by other travellers un- 
noticed, we should be unable to answer the 
presumption that the term ‘royal road,’ as applied 
to a Roman imperial road, indicated rather a 
second than a first century date” (p. 40). 

But the ordinary reader will turn from these 
minute points, interesting as they are when one 
thinks how much is involved in them, and ask 
what sort of people first believed in Christianity, 
what effect did it have on the social questions of 
Asia Minor, what had the artisans to say to it? 
And it is interesting to find out that 


CHRISTIANITY SPREAD AT FIRST AMONG THE 
EDUCATED. 


This will be rather a surprise to those who 
contend that Christianity is believed only by the 
ignorant and uneducated and vanishes before the 
“light of knowledge.” On the contrary, “it spread 
at first among the educated more rapidly than 
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among the uneducated ; nowhere had it a stronger 
hold than in the household and court of the 
emperors. Where Roman organisations and Greek 
thought have gone, there Paul by preference 
goes” (p. 57). 

It must not then surprise us if the educated 
portion of a country is the most Christian, and if 
it takes some little time for an enlightened 
Christianity to filter down to the less educated 
through the obstacles of misunderstanding and 
prejudice. Such was the course of Christianity at 
first, and such probably its course always. “ Not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble are called.’ But the educated 
middle-class were the strength of the early Church. 

Equally interesting is the evidence of the Acts 
as to the 


POSITION OF WOMEN IN ASIA MINOR. 


Everyone must have noticed the prominent part 
that women play in different scenes recorded in the 
Acts, not only women converts, such as Lydia, but 
“the devout and honourable women who were 
stirred up to persecution against Paul and Bar- 
nabas” (Acts xiii. 50). 

Now in some parts of the world this would have 
looked like an anachronism, but not in Asia Minor. 
“The honours and influence which belonged to 
women in the cities of Asia Minor form one of the 
most remarkable features in the history of the 
country. Under the Roman Empire we find women 
magistrates, presidents at games, and loaded with 
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honours. The custom of the country influenced 
even the Jews, who at least in one case appointed 
a woman at Smyrna to the position of chief of the 
Synagogue.” 

But perhaps the most interesting picture of all is 


THE SILVER “RING” AT EPHESUS, 


which St. Paul disturbed by his effective preaching. 
The account given in the Acts (according to 
Professor Ramsay), is evidently “the work of an 
eye-witness.” The title given to the magistrates 
of “ Asiarchs,’ he looks upon from a historian’s 
point of view, as a valuable piece of evidence, 
seeing that in other places the Acts is minutely - 
accurate in the names of officers, whether local or 
imperial. The havoc which St. Paul made in the 
sale of “silver shrines for Diana,” and the outcry of 
Demetrius directly his “vested interests” were 
touched, is paralleled by a later complaint in Asia 
Minor on the part of “those who sold fodder’? for 
the animals led to the sacrifice. 

The trade of making these silver shrines for 
Artemis (or Diana) is well known to have been one 
of the great trades at Ephesus, and the great 
anxiety of Demetrius in consequence for “the 
honour of the great goddess Diana,” is very true 
to human nature. The name “ Demetrius” occurs 
often on inscriptions, and the whole incident takes 
us into the heart of artisan life in Ephesus. 
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THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY. 


We have probably yet to realise the social effect 
of Christianity. It was a “social revolution,” and 
nothing less. ‘“ When we want to know about the 
life of working men of those days, I get little for 
my purpose,” says the Professor, “among the 
pagan writers; I must go to the Christian writers, 
whom I find full of social enthusiasm..... The 
Church was a party of reform, and of opposition to 
the government policy” (p. 177). “ When we find 
any person who sets himself to do something with 
energy for the improvement of society, he is either 
an Emperor or a Christian” (p. 185) 

The later Church, when it became too prosperous, 
may have forgotten this ; but it has now re-found 
its early ideals, and must care neither for “ vested 
interests” nor party cries, on one side or the other, 
in preaching and carrying into practice its gospel 
of righteousness, justice, and love. 
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PART WAT, 


—+— 


ALLEGED INCONSISTENCIES. 


= wl the request of a kind and candid critic, 
AY} who unfortunately takes a very different 
waKs=3} view of the Christian revelation to that 
which we do ourselves, we have read through re- 
cently one or two books, one of them consisting 
of 450 closely printed pages, containing what are 
honestly meant to be damaging criticisms of the 
New Testament. Much has been already dealt 
with in these papers; other points are too subtle 
to be usefully discussed in papers for working men, 
and the whole shows an almost complete mis- 
understanding of what the Catholic faith is on 
points like the Incarnation and Inspiration. We 
take almost at random a single chapter, and we 
find it brought forward as inconsistent with the 
historical belief in the Divinity of Christ that 


JESUS INCREASED IN WISDOM AND STATURE 
(Luke ii. 52), 


but surely anyone familiar with the Christian faith 
must know that it is equally an integral part of 
that faith to believe that Jesus Christ was “ perfect 
man;” anyone with any knowledge of Church 
History must know that there have been more 
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so-called “heresies,’ denying His manhood, than 
denying His Godhead, and that so far from the 
Christian Church being disconcerted by this and 
kindred verses, it has always held to them as 
sheet-anchors in defending the perfect manhood of 
its Head. te. 

If He was truly man, He must have “increased 
in wisdom and stature” like any other man, and 
the difficulty becomes a metaphysical—not an his- 
torical one. Ifa man continues to believe, in spite 
of the probability that a loving God would be 
likely to wish to draw close to His children, in 
spite of the preparation in history and by prophecy 
for the event, in spite of Christ’s character, com- 
bined with His statements about Himself, in spite 
of His miracles and His Resurrection, that it is 
impossible for the same Being to be “God and 
Man,” then we pass at once out of the sphere of 
history, of evidence, and have entered the some- 
what dangerous atmosphere of @ griovz assertions 
as to what is or is not possible with God. 

Precisely the same criticism applies to the next 
two so-called inconsistencies. 


“OF THAT DAY OR THAT HOUR KNOWETH NO 
MAN—NEITHER THE SON” (Mark xiii. 32). 


It is quite possible, as has been forcibly suggest- 
ed to us lately, that we have not fully appreciated 
the depth of the condescension of the Son of God, 
that He “emptied Himself of His glory” more 
completely than we have up to now dared to ad- 
mit, but the fact of it in some form and to some 
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degree has never been denied by the Christian 
Church. “He was made man” has been repeated 
in all the earliest Creeds, and is only a repetition 
of St. Paul’s assertion made within 25 years of His 
death, that “God sent forth His Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons” (Gal. iv. 4). 

Let us listen patiently to all criticisms of the 
Christian Faith, but let them be directed against 
what that faith has always historically been, and 
not what it has never been. 

So again— 


“MY GOD, MY GOD, WHY HAST THOU FORSAKEN 
ME?” 


Christians cherish this last utterance on the Cross 
as one of their most precious possessions. They feel 
that they have in their trouble, and even in their 
doubt, One to invoke, who knows what darkness 
means. When everything is dark around them, 
and the clouds roll across the sky, and the Father’s 
face seems hidden, they believe that there is One 
who has known the anguish of it, and who can 
therefore sympathize and help. Of the cry itself, 
the poet has said :— 

“Tt went up from the Holy’s lips, amid His lost creation, 

That of the lost no son should use these words of desolation.” 
And when a critic goes on to assert that the cry 
is equivalent to “ ‘Myself, Myself, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me,” we charitably suppose that he has 
never heard of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
which teaches, and has always taught, that “there 
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is one Person of the Father, and another of the 
Son,” and that therefore the Son can without the 
slightest inconsistency be represented as speaking 
to the Father. 

No one wishes to deny that the Christian Faith 
is a great and awe-inspiring faith, touching on 
mysteries we only partially comprehend; it is the 
very thing St, Paul meant, when he said empha- 
tically, “ We know in part ;” “We see as in a metal 
mirror, darkly,” but it seems a little childish to set up 
a stuffed figure of what is supposed to be the Chris- 
tian faith, and fire a perfect cannonade at it, which 
necessarily leaves the faith itself entirely untouched. 

An extension of the same principle meets the 
difficulty raised with regard to the ee of ea 
Christ about Judas Iscariot : 


“GOOD WERE IT FOR THAT MAN IF HE HAD 
NEVER BEEN BORN” (Mark xiv. 21). 


“The Creator is surely responsible for the exist- 
ence of all His creatures, and such a speech is 
unbecoming on the lips of the Creator,” it is 
said? 

We are at once launched again into the whole 
question of freewill and necessity, and are carried 
back to the old difficulty we considered long ago, 
“Why was Adam allowed to fall,’ as well as for- 
ward to the modern difficulty, “ Why is a modern 
murderer allowed to be born?” 

That we are free agents on the whole, though - 
subject to the laws of heredity and association, is 


1See Old Testament Difficulties (S.P.C.K.). 
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admitted by most reasonable men, certainly by 
working men, who definitely prefer to be men with 
all its disadvantages to being clocks, bound to go 
tight or wrong. That being the case, we all have 
our choice and our chance; our chance is according 
to our choice; the voice of conscience, the influence 
of good friends, public opinion, so far as it is en- 
lightened, are on the side of choosing the good; on 
the other hand, we know perfectly well that we 
might, any of us, if we let ourselves go, do the most 
devilish things, and it might be said of us, with our 
honour gone, our character debased, with our best 
friend betrayed, “Good were it for that man if he 
had never been born,” 

Turn, then, to Judas; he was a man like our- 
selves; he had his choice and his chance; his 
chance was a great one, to be a companion and 
an Apostle of the Son of God; he had a very 
loving influence on the side of a right choice; no 
one can read the Gospels attentively without seeing 
that Jesus up to the last was appealing to the 
better feelings of Judas; the trust He reposed in 
him as “bursar” of the company, the sop which 
He gave him at the supper table, and the hint He 
gave him as he went out that He knew what was 
in his heart, and even at the last moment the ap- 
peal, “ Friend, wherefore art thou come,” indicate 
to us, what we might have known, even without 
them, that Jesus was trying to save Judas from 
himself, to fan the last little flickering flame of 
honour, love and gratitude; but, when all was in 
vain, and the act of treachery had been accom- 
plished, and he had—with all that it means of 
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honour trampled, conscience stifled, and innocence 
murdered—“ betrayed the Son of Man,” what won- 
der that it could be said of him, “ Good were it for 
that man if he had never been born,”—he certainly 
thought so himself, for he went and hanged him- 
self. 

But why did not Christ as God force him to stop 
in time? Does God as a matter of fact force us? 
If any man goes on in his wickedness, and thinks 
God is going to come into his life and force him to 
be good, the sooner he undeceives himself the bet- 
ter; God forces no one; the moment He forces 
anyone, He breaks their freewill, and in breaking 
their freewill, He breaks His own image in them. 
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BART Vili, 


ALLEGED MISTAKES. 


awa|REAT attempts have been made during 
3 ¥) the last fifty years to shake the credit of 
ASAI the Gospel narrative by finding points 
where it may be shown to differ from other his- 
tories of the time, or to contravene customs known 
from other sources to exist. In nearly every case 
the attempt has hopelessly broken down; as has 
already been shown in detail with regard to the 
Gospel of St. John? and the Acts of the Apostles,? 
the more we learn of Jewish and Roman customs, 
and the more insight we get into the actual dis- 
putes, interests, and expectations of the first cen- 
tury, the more impossible does it become that the 
Gospel narrative can have been composed at any 
other time. 

But, as might be expected in dealing with minute 
historical details—and the writers of the books of 
the Bible are never afraid, like forgers are, of names, 
and dates, and places—we do come sometimes to 
points which are obscure. Thus, much has been 
made of 


THE CENSUS OF QUIRINIUS. 
It is said in Luke ii. 2, that the decree for the 


1 New Testament Difficulties (First Series). 
2 Part V. 
D 
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taxing, in accordance with which Joseph and Mary 
went to Bethlehem, “ was first made when Cyrenius 
(Quirinius) was governor of Syria,” which would 
make his governorship in the year B.C. 4; but we 
know from Josephus that Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria A.D. 6, that is, ten years afterwards, and that 
“the days of the taxing,” alluded to in Acts v. 37, 
took place during his governorship then. 

Here, then, is a plausible case for an historical 
mistake; “the writer has made a mistake of ten 
years,” and has forgotten, in his second treatise 
.(The Acts), that he had placed “the taxing”’ in his 
Gospel ten years earlier. It would have been 
unlikely of course that a man who at any rate 
evidently had brains should thus openly contradict 
himself; but still, if we had no more information, 
we should have been obliged to admit that there 
was a divergency which could not be explained. 

It has, however, been proved almost to de- 
monstration by Mommsen, and especially by 
Zumpt, neither of whom will be suspected of 
partiality, that Quirinius (or Cyrenius) was ¢w7ce 
governor of Syria (cf. Tacitus, Annal. iii. 48), once 
in B.C. 4, and once in A.D. 6. His experience in 
the first census .may account for his appointment 
to superintend the second; and when we turn to 
Luke ii. 2 again, and translate it properly, we find 
that, with his usual care, the writer is trying to tell 
us this. “This,” he says, “was the firs¢ (census) 
made under the governorship of Cyrenius ;” having 
in his mind, and knowing that™his readers would ~ 
have in their minds, the second, which he alludes to 
in the Acts of the Apostles. 
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A difficulty has also been made as to 
WHY MARY WENT TO BETHLEHEM ? 


but all women over twelve years of age were 
subject in the Roman Empire to a head tax, as 
well as men over fourteen till the age of sixty-five. 
In Mary’s case there is further reason to suppose, 
as we have seen in a previous article, that she was 
“heiress in her own right.” 

A far more plausible difficulty is made out of 
the allusion to 


ZACHARIAS THE SON OF BARACHIAS 
(Matt. xxiii. 35), 


“whom,” Jesus is reported to have said, “ye slew 
between the temple and the altar.” 

Now, it so happens, that the only Zachariah who 
is stated in the Bible to be the son of Barachiah, 
was the prophet whose writings are preserved in 
the Old Testament; but, as far as we know, he 
was not slain at all, and certainly there is no 
mention of his being slain “between the temple 
and the altar;” whereas the Zechariah, mentioned 
in II Chron. xxiv. 20, as being murdered in this 
way, was the “son of Jehoiada.” That this 
Zechariah is meant there can be no doubt, because 
so well-known was this murder that the Jews had a 
legend that “his blood did not dry up for two 
“centuries and a half, but still bubbled on the pave- 
ment, when Nebuzar-adan entered the temple and 
at last avenged it.” . 

How, then, are we to account for his being called 
the “son of Barachias.” He is not so called in 

D2 
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Luke xi. 51, where his name Zechariah alone is 
given. It may of course be due to an error of a 
copyist, who, as in other cases, may have added 
a note, meant to be of explanation, at the side, 
which has crept into the text; but it is quite 
probably an error of memory on the part of St. 
Matthew. It is only a false and a foolish idea 
of inspiration which precludes such mistakes on 
the part of inspired historians; they are the pen 
men, not the pens of the Holy Ghost, and are liable 
to errors of memory or misquotations like any 
other man. 

Our opponents are always trying to put us on 
the horns of a dilemma, between literal inspiration 
of every word and letter of Scripture, or none at 
all; but “in vain is the net spread in the sight 
of any bird.’ The Christian Church has never 
held, as a Church, such a theory of inspiration, 
whatever a few members of it may have done, 
and sees no difficulty whatever in believing a 
man to be “breathed into” by God for a special 
purpose, and yet at the same time to make a verbal 
mistake. 

There is only one more alleged mistake we have 
space to discuss in this paper, and that is the asser- 
tion that 


THE TRIAL SCENE IS UNHISTORICAL. 


“An American barrister” is reported to have 
said, “That it is contrary to all Roman law and 
Jewish customs.” +o 

Even before we investigate this assertion, it strikes 
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us as a little odd that, if the account is so entirely 
contrary to Roman law and Jewish customs, 
the Professor of Roman Law at Cambridge, and 
the best expert in Jewish customs—Dr. Eders- 
heim—should both be convinced and devoted 
Christians. 


ROMAN LAW AND CUSTOMS. 


When, however, we look into the matter we find 
that the exact contrary is the case; the pro- 
ceedings of Pilate in our Lord’s trial supply many 
interesting illustrations of the accuracy of the 
Evangelists from the accordance of their narrative 
with the known customs of the time. Thus Pilate, 
being only a procurator, had no questor to conduct 
the trial, and therefore examined the prisoner 
himself. Again: in early times Roman magistrates 
had not been allowed to take their wives with them 
into the provinces ; but this prohibition had fallen 
into neglect, and latterly a proposal, made by 
Czcina to enforce it, had been rejected (Tacitus, 
Annal. iii. 33, 34). The word used for “referring” 
our Lord to Herod’s jurisdiction is the equivalent 
of the exact technical word used in Roman law. 
The “tessellated pavement” (called in the Hebrew 
Gabbatha), was so necessary to the forms of justice, 
as well as the portable tribunal, that Julius Cesar 
catried one about with him on his expeditions 
(Suet. Jul. c. 46). The power of life and death 
was taken from the Jews when Judza became a 
province (Josephus Ant. xx. 9, sect. 1). Scourging 
before execution was a well-known Roman practice, 
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-and crucifixion itself was the commonest form 
of execution, especially for slaves and criminals.’ 


OUTSIDE EVIDENCE, 


Further: as to the fact of the case, we are told by 
Tacitus (Annal. xv. 44), “Christ, in the reign of 
Tiberius, had been executed by the procurator, 
Pontius Pilate;’” and we learn from Josephus 
(Antiq. xviii.), how embroiled Pilate already was 
with the Jews by many acts of high-handed dealing, 
and can therefore understand his extreme anxiety 
not to be reported to Cesar as “not Cesar’s 
friend.” It is interesting also to hear from Josephus 
that the political disaster he so dreaded came upon 
him after all. 

With regard to the inconsistency of the trial 
scene with 


JEWISH LAW AND CUSTOMS 


there is still less case. According to the Jerusalem 
Gemara, the power of inflicting capital punishment 
was taken away from the Sanhedrim forty years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. With this 
agrees the answer of the Jews to Pilate (John xix. 
31), “It is not lawful for us to put any man to 
death.” Beyond the arrest, trial, and condemna- 
tion of one convicted of violating the ecclesiastical 
law, the jurisdiction of the Jewish court at the time 
could not be extended; the confirmation and 
execution of the sentence in capital cases belonged 
to the Roman procurator. The stoning of Stephen 


1 See Dictionary of the Bible. Article “ Pontius Pilate.” 
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(Acts vii. 56) is only an apparent exception, for 
it was either a tumultuous procedure, or, if done 
by order of the Sanhedrim, an illegal assumption 
of power, as Josephus (Ant. xx. 9, sect. 1) expressly 
declares the execution of the Apostle James, during 
the absence of the procurator, to have been.! 

The account, therefore, of the trial scene is in 
exact accord with what we know from other 
sources of both Roman and Jewish customs. 


~1 See Dictionary of the Bible, Article ‘‘ Sanhedrim.” 
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1 Ba i! when it becomes waste of time to go on 
eat=M meeting difficulties in detail. It is the 
old story of cutting off the heads of the hydra; 

there is some root difficulty lower down from which 
the others spring; when once a man has made up 
his mind that the New Testament cannot be true, 
or—for this is a different thing—that he does not 
want it to be true, it is not very much good arguing 
with him. Take for instance a few 


SPECIMENS OF CRITICISMS 


from a book which lies in front of us, but which we 
have no particular desire to advertise. We just 
take them as they come, without arranging them. 
There are slight variations in the inscriptions on 
the Cross, therefore the story is untrue; there are 
slight variations in the story of the Resurrection, 
therefore there was no Resurrection ; twelve basket- 
fuls were collected after the feeding of the 5,000, 
therefore the disciples must have had larger sup- 
plies than they stated; there is a story in the 
Talmud, resembling the healing of the Centurion’s 
servant, therefore the latter is a fiction; the Trans- 
figuration is invented to put Jesus on a level with 
Moses and Elias; Jairus’ daughter was only “sleep- 
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ing,’ not dead, did not Jesus say so? the raising 
of Lazarus is not narrated by the Synoptists, and 
therefore it did not happen; the doing of miracles 
is made contingent upon faith, and faith is mere 
credulity ; the charges as to silence with regard to 
many who were healed are suspicious; Jesus always 
refuses to work a public miracle or sign, this again 
is suspicious; in the account of St. Paul’s conver- 
sion, it is said in one place (Acts ix. 7) that his 
companions heard a voice; and in another (Acts 
xxii. 9) that they did not; the character of Christ 
is marred by pride and passion, though the “ pleas- 
ing features predominate.” 


ANSWERS EASY, BUT PROFITLESS. 


Now of course to answer these criticisms is an 
easy task, and it would have been possible to fill 
paper after paper with answers and explanations in 
detail, but the question is this: is it worth while to 
argue with anyone who from some inherent defect in 
his vision, or wilful distortion of his moral sense, 
only thinks that on the whole “the pleasing features 
predominate” in the character of Christ? Does it 
not to a Christian give almost a sense of disloyalty 
even to discuss such a criticism on a character 
which the verdict of the whole civilized world has 
pronounced faultlessly perfect? Then again the 
old Greek idiom we learned as schoolboys, about 
the Greek word for “hearing” taking the genitive 
when it means hearing the sound only, and accusa- 
tive when it means “hear and understand,” of course 
explains the use of the apparent contradiction be- 
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tween Acts ix. 7, and xxii. 9. St. Paul’s com- 
panions heard the sound but did not understand 
the meaning of it as St. Paul did himself; St. Luke, 
as usual, is even delicately accurate in his use of 
words. 


FURTHER ANSWERS. 


Again, our Lord’s use of signs, never to force 
belief or cause wonder, but always to stimulate 
faith in hearts already prepared; His fear of an 
attempt to make Him king before “ His hour was 
come,” explain at once the charges as to silence, 
and the necessity of the inward disposition called 
faith ; no one can read the story of Jairus’ daughter 
without seeing that she is represented as dead, and 
was only spoken of as “sleeping,” to prepare the 
parents’ minds for what was about to happen; the 
twelve basketfuls taken up was a proof of the 
miracle which had been worked, and it is merely 
begging the question to quote them as evidence 
that more food had been used; while as to the 
inscription on the Cross, and the slight discrepancies 
in the story of the Resurrection, allowed as they 
were to remain in the sacred documents of the 
Church, show at once the extreme honesty of the 
early Christians, and also, that they felt, what every 
jury feels in our law courts, that the slight variations 
in the accounts of eye-witnesses who agree in the 
main essentials, is the best evidence that the story 
is not a “got up thing.” Some of us have seen the © 
despair of a leading counsel when a witness on his 
side glibly runs off a story, which it is only too 
obvious has been learnt by rote. 
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THE MAIN QUESTION. 


The chief reason, however, which seems to make 
it scarcely worth while to discuss any more, at any 
rate for a time, New Testament Difficulties, is that 
the main question is entirely evaded through them 
all. The main question is the question which we 
Christians have ourselves to ask of those who dis- 
pute our facts (and it is one to which we have 
received no answer yet after eighteen centuries), 
what is your explanation of the rise, rapid spread 
and success of the Christian society, especially in 
its early years? 

As is well known, the historian, Gibbon, was too 
honest to evade the question, and with his great 
ability and wide knowledge was likely to give the 
best answer that any unbeliever would give, but 
how weak and shallow is even his explanation? He 
names first— 


THE ENTHUSIASM OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


But what gave them enthusiasm? Is it likely 
that the sight of their dead Leader on the Cross, 
with all their hopes blasted, and worst of all, His 
promises unfulfilled, would have made them very 
enthusiastic ? As a matter of fact we have a picture 
of what they were on the days after Good Friday, 
in the two disciples going back to their country 
home, broken-hearted and dispirited ; “we thought 
it had been He which should have redeemed Is- 
rael,’ they said sadly to one another; there was 
little enthusiasm there to start a Church. 

What, then, sent them singing round the world? 
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What filled them, in the midst of persecution and 
contempt, with indomitable hope? What made 
them choose Sunday as their sacred day and not 
Friday? There is no explanation but that some- 
thing happened on that day, which reversed all 
their gloom, more than fulfilled their wildest ex- 
pectations, and filled them with an enthusiasm 
which even a sceptical historian is bound to note. 
Then, again, 


THEIR BELIEF IN MIRACLES 


is stated as another cause; but why did they be- 
lieve in miracles? That is the question. People 
do not readily believe in miracles; or, if it be as- 
serted that they did in the days of old, then what 
becomes of their belief in them being a cause of the 
success of the Christian Church? A belief which 
everyone shares would bea special cause of nothing. 

But, as a matter of fact, the early Christians were 
like other people: they wanted evidence for be- 
lieving in miracles; why did they then, as everyone 
admits, so firmly believe not only in the miracles 
of Christ, but also in miracles happening in their 
own community ?} 

Our explanation is a simple one: they had evi- 
dence, they saw them. St. Paul alludes to gifts of 
healing, and the working of miracles in a kind of 
incidental way, as if they were ordinary occurrences, 
and he does this in those of his epistles which are 
universally accepted as genuine; reject however all - 
this, and you have no explanation to offer of the 
fact which the historian notes. 


* See St. Paul’s Epistles passim, especially 1 Cor. xii. 9, 10. 
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Lastly, what are we to say of 


THEIR ORGANISATION 


as a cause of their success. It was no doubt a help 
to the Church; it was its organisation which carried 
it through the persecutions of Rome, and still more, 
the invasion of the Goths. It was the breakwater 
on which the waves of persecution and invasion 
broke and spent their force; but what produced 
ite 

Weak, feeble, dispirited “items” do not organise 
themselves ; ignorant fishermen and simple-minded 
peasants are not as a rule great statesmen; the 
thing is a miracle, as it appears to the outsider, but 
a miracle of which a believer in Pentecost, and in 
the Power and Work of the Spirit of Order, knows 
the explanation. 

These, then, are mere secondary causes, and they 
point back to the one final cause as the only ade- 
quate one for the effects which took place, and that 
is, the historical truth of the revelation recorded in 
the New Testament. 


OTHER RELIGIONS. 


We are not to be frightened by the “bogey” of 
“other religions,’ we know too much about them ; 
we gratefully recognise the good in all of them, and 
ascribe the good to the working of the one Spirit 
of Good ; but anyone who studies the last book on 
Buddhism, by Dr. Copleston, will perceive that a 
system of philosophy and morality, with no belief. 
in God, is not likely to be the religion of the future; 
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Mahometanism was propagated mainly bythe sword, 
and its progress cannot therefore be compared with 
the progress of the Cross; like all forms of religion, 
it owes what permanent success it has to the truth 
it contains, and that truth is Christian truth; while 
the old religions connected with the names of Con- 
fucius and Zoroaster, having served their time as 
preliminary rays of light before the dawn, will be 
absorbed and transfused into the full revelation 
that has come. 


CONCLUSION. 


We have seen, then, in these papers, the irrefra- 
gable ground on which the Christian Revelation 
rests; we have tested the sacred documents and 
find that they come unscathed through any test ; 
we have considered the difficulties which have been 
raised from the point of view of morality, science, 
or history, and have found that most of them arise 
from ignorance and misunderstanding, and that 
those which do exist are only what we should 
expect with our limited knowledge and limited 
powers; we have endeavoured to be fair to our 
opponents, but at the same time outspoken when 
criticism appeared to become merely captious and 
carping, and we can only assure them, in conclu- 
sion, that our only aim has been to commend to 
all the belief which, according to the New Testa- 
ment, is the one hope of the living, and the one 
comfort of the dying—that God has really sent His 
Son to be the Saviour of the world. 
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TITLES OF SUNDAY LECTURES DELIVERED AT 
THE OXFORD HOUSE, 1891. 


‘Clerical Incomes.’ 

‘Is Death an end of me?’ 

‘Matthew Arnold.’ 

§ Dean Church and his teaching.’ 

‘Has man a Soul?’ 

‘ Jerusalem and Galilee in 1890.’ 

‘Why do I believe in God?’ 

‘Why am J a Christian?’ 

‘Why do I believe in Miracles ?” 

‘Why do I pray ?’ 

‘Why am I a Churchman?’ 

‘Why do I believe the Bible?’ 

‘The immortality of the Soul.’ 

* Christian Asceticism.’ 

* St. Patrick,’ 

‘The Catacombs of Rome.’ 

*Christianity—-an experimental 
Religion.’ 

*The Revised Version of the 
Bible.’ 

‘John Wesley at Oxford.’ 

* Revelation.’ 

‘Is Immortality probable?’ 

‘Marcus Aurelius and Julian the 
Apostate?’ 

‘The dignity of man.’ 

‘Christian Evidences.’ 

‘The new Reading Union.’ 

‘Monks, -_. Ae 

‘Ancient ideas of Creation.’ 


‘ Christian 
Church. 

‘The return of the Jews to 
Palestine.’ 

‘Some effects of Christianity.’ 

‘ Bishop Patteson.° 

‘Self-government the Crown of 
Manhood.’ 

‘ How best to help the Poor.’ 

‘ Bishop Rawle of Trinidad.’ 

‘Christianity in the Australian 
Bush.’ 

‘A tour in India.’ 

‘The English Prayer Book and 
the English Nation.’ 

‘Faith and Progress,’ 

‘Is Christianity sensible?’ 

‘ Light.’ 

‘St. Augustine and his times.’ 

‘ What a piece of work is man!’ 

‘A well-spent life.’ 

‘Saintliness and Insight.’ 

‘ Pessimistic Difficulties.’ 

‘What is Life?’ 

* Church Worship.’ 

‘The Education of Conscience.’ 

‘ Theosophy.’ 

‘ Inspiration.’ 

‘Some Australian problems.’ 


Life in the early 


' € Address to close the year.’ 
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DELIVERED AT OXFORD HOUSE, 1892. 


‘ Where we have got to.’ 

‘The Outlook of the Working 
Man.’ 

‘The Sermon on the Mount.’ 

‘The Reality and Authority of 
Conscience.’ 

‘The Secret of Success.’ 

“The Use and Abuse of Creeds.’ 

‘How long will Christianity 
last ?’ 

‘Our English Cathedrals.’ 

‘Revelation.’ 

‘What is the use of keeping 
Lent?’ 

‘Cardinal Manning and Mr. 
Spurgeon.’ 

‘ Julian, Emperor and Apostate.’ 

‘Why do I call the Old Testa- 
ment inspired?’ 

‘ Influence.’ 

‘The Resurrection and Modern 
Life.’ 


‘ Are the Gospels genuine ?’ 

‘Satan in all ages.’ 

‘Patience better than Proof.’ 

‘The History of the Growth of 
our Colonies.’ 

‘ Socrates.’ 

‘A working Man’s Bishop.’ 

‘Christianity and Practical 
life.’ 

6 Aristotle’s Ethics.’ 

‘Professional Religion.’ 

‘Education in England before 
the Board Schools.’ 

‘The Origins of Christianity.’ 

‘Has the Litany been an- 
swered?’ 

‘ Evolution.’ 

‘Canning.’ 

‘The Higher Criticism.’ 

‘The Distribution of Human 
Suffering.’ 

‘ What is Life?’ 


IN VICTORIA PARK. 


‘Ts there a God?’ 

‘Can man know God?’ 

‘ What has God done for me?’ 

‘ What does belief in God require 
me to do?’ 


‘Old Testament Difficulties.’ 

‘More about the Old Testa- 
ment.’ 

‘New Testament Morality.’ 

‘New Testament Difficulties.’ 
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In various bindings from 15. to 4s. 62, 


Edition B, Small Pica, small post 8vo. 
In various bindings from Is. 6d. to 4s. 6d, 


Edition C. Pearl, medium 32mo. 
Paper cover, Id. ; limp cloth, cut flush, 2d, 


Edition D, Diamond, medium 32mo. 
Limp cloth, cut flush, 4d, 


WORDS AND MUSIC. 
Edition E. Nonpareil 8vo. 


In various bindings from 2s. 4d, to 5s. 6d, 


Edition F, Wong Primer, Imperial 16mo, 
In various bindings from 45. 6d, to 9s, 


2 PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


CONVERSION OF THE WEST. 


A Series of Volumes showing how the Conversion of the Chief 
Races of the West was brought about, and their condition before 
this occurred. 


Ficap. 8vo, cloth boards, 28. each. 


THE ENGLISH. By the late Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. With Twa 
THE NORTHMEN. By the above author. With Map. [Maps. 
THE SLAVS. By the above author. With Map, 


THE CONTINENTAL TEUTONS. By the late Very Rev. CHARLES 
MERIVALE, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Ely. With Map. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 


This Series, which will embrace, when completed, every Diocese 
in England and Wales, will furnish, it is expected, a perfect 
library of English Ecclesiastical History. 

Feap. 8v0, with Map, cloth boards. 

BATH AND WELLS. By the Rev. W. Hunt. 2s. 64. 

CANTERBURY. By the late Rev. R. C. JENKINS. 35. 6d. 

CARLISLE, By the late RICHARD S. FERGUSON. 25. 6d. 

CHESTER. By the Rev. Canon Morris, D.D. 35. 

CHICHESTER By the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

DURHAM. By the Rev. J. L. Low. 2s. 6d, 

HEREFORD. By the late Rev. Canon PHILLOTT. 35. 

LICHFIELD. By the Rev. W. BERESFORD. 25. 6d. 


LINCOLN. By the late Rev. Canon E. VENABLES, and the late 
Venerable Archdeacon PERRY. 45. 


LLANDAFF. By the Rev. E. J. NEWELL, M.A. 35, 62. 

NORWICH. By the Rev. A. Jessopp, D.D. 25. 6d. 

OXFORD. By the Rev. E. MARSHALL, M.A. 25, 6d, 

PETERBOROUGH. By the Rev. G. A. Poot, M.A. 2s. 6d, 

ROCHESTER. By the Rev. A. J. PEARMAN, M.A, 45. 

SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H.Jonzs. 2s. 6d. 

SODOR AND MAN. By A. W. Moorz, M.A. 3s, 

ST. ASAPH. By the Venerable Archdeacon THOMAS, 3, 

ST. DAVID’S. By the Rev. Canon BEVAN. 25. 6d. 

WINCHESTER. By the Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D. 35. 

WORCESTER. By the Rev. I. Grecory Smit, M.A,, and the 
Rey. PHipps ONSLow, M.A. 35. 6d. 

YORK. By the Rev, Canon OnnsBy, M.A. 35. 6d. 
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THE HOME LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each. 


BLACK AND WHITE. Mission Stories. By the late H. A. 
FORDE, 


AE ASS tabs By the late Rev. E. L. Cutts, D.D. With 

ap. 

CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. The Union of the Church and 
State. By the late Rev. E, L. Curts, D.D 

JOHN HUS. The Commencement of Resistance to Papal Authority 
on the part of the Inferior Clergy. By the Rev, A. H. 
WRATISLAW. 

JUDZA AND HER RULEBS, from Nebuchadnezzar to Vespasian. 
By M. BRAMSTON. With Map. 

MAZARIN. By the late GusTAvE MAssoN. 

MILITARY RELIGIOUS ORDERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES: the 
Hospitallers, the Templars, the Teutonic Knights, and others. 
By the Rev. F. C. WoopuHouss, M.A. 

MITSLAV; or, the Conversion of Pomerania. By the late Right 
Rev. R. Mitman, D.D. With Map. 

WARCISSUS: a Tale of Early Christian Times. By the Right 

: Rev. W. Boyp CARPENTER, Bishop of Ripon. 

RICHELIEU, By the late GUSTAVE MASSON. 

SKETCHES OF THE WOMEN OF CHRISTENDOM... Dedicated to 
the Women of India. By the late Mrs. RUNDLE CilARLES. 

THE CHURCH IN ROMAN GAUL. By the Rev. R. TRAVERS 
SMITH. With Map. 

THE CHURCHMAN’S LIFE OF WESLEY. By R. DENNY URLIN, 
Esq., F.S.S, 
THE INNEB LIFE, as Revealed in the Correspondence of Cele 
brated Christians. Edited by the late Rev. T, ERSKINE, 
THE LIFE OF THE SOUL IN THE WORLD: its Nature, Needs, 
Dangers, Sorrows, Aids, and Joys, By the Rev. F, C. Woop. 
HOUSE, M.A, 

THE NORTH-AFRICAN VHURCH. By the late Rev. JuLivs 
Lioyp, M.A. With Map. 

THOUGHTS AND CHARACTERS; being Selections from the 
Writings of the late Mrs, RUNDLE CHARLES, 
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EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. each, 
ENGLAND. By Jamzs GAIRDNER, 


FRANCE, By the late Gusravz Masson, B.A., Univ. Gallic. 
ITALY. By Uco BALzanl, 


THE FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


A Series of Monographs on the Chief Fathers of the Church, the 
Fathers selected being centres of influence at important periods 
of Church History and in important spheres of action, 

Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. each. ; 

B)NIFACE, By the Rev. Canon GREGORY SMITH, M.A. (1s. 6a.) 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. By the Rev, F. R. Mont- 
GOMERY HITcHcock, B.D. (3s.) 


LEO THE GREAT. By the Right Rev. CHARLES GorE, D.D. 
GREGORY THE GREAT. By the late Rev. J. BARMBY, B.D. 


SAINT AMBROSE: his Life, Times, and Teaching. By the Rev. 
R. THoRNTON, D.D. 

SAINT ATHANASIUS: his Life and Times. By the Rev. R. 
WHELER BusH. (25. 6d.) 

SAINT AUGUSTINE. By the late Rev. E. L. Curts, D.D. 

SAINT BASIL THE GREAT. By the Rev. R. T. Smitu, B.D. 

SAINT BERNARD, ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX, A.D. 1091-1153. 
By the Rev. S. J. EALES, M.A., D.C.L. (25. 6d.) 


SAINT HILARY OF POITIERS AND SAINT MARTIN OF TOURS 
By the Rev. GIBSON CAZENOVE, D.D, 


SAINT JEROME. By the late Rev. E. L. Currs, D.D. 

SAINT JOHN OF DAMASCUS. By the Rev. J. H. Lupron, M.A, 

SAINT PATRICE: his Life and Teaching. By the Rev. E. J. 
NEWELL, M.A. (2s. 62.) 


SYNESIUS OF CYRENE, Philosopher and Bishop. By ALICE 
GARDNER. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. By the Rev. Canon Scorr HOLLAND, 


THE DEFENDERS OF THE FAITE; or, the Christian Apolo- 


gists of the Second and Third Centuries, By the Rev. F, 
Warson, D,D, 


THE VENERABLE BEDE. By the Right Rev. G, F, BRownk, 
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CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 


This Series of Books deals with the chief systems of Ancient 
Thought, not merely as dry matters of History, but as having 
a bearing on Modern Speculation, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6a. each. 

_PLATONISM. By the Rev. THomas B. StrRonc, M.A. (35) 

NEOPLATONISM. By the Rev. C. Bigc, D.D. (35-)/ 

EPICUREANISM. By the late WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A, 

STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. CapEs, Fellow of Hertford College. 

ARISTOTELIANISM. The Ethics of Aristotle. By the Rev. 
I. Grecory SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.D. The Logical 
Treatises, the Metaphysics, the Psychology, the Politics. By 
the Rev. W. Grunpy, M.A. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


These Manuals furnish in a brief and popular form an accurate 
account of the great Non-Christian Religious Systems of the 
World. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each. 


BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, 
the Buddha. By T. W. Ruys Davips, M.A., Ph.D. A 
new and revised edition. With Map. 

BUDDHISM IN CHINA. By the late Rev. S. BEAL, With Map. 

CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM: a Comparison and a Con- 
trast. By the Rev. T, STERLING BERRy, D.D. 

“CONFUCIANISM AND TAOUISM. By Professor RoBertT K, 
. DouGtLas, of the British Museum. With Map. 

HINDUISM. By the late Sir M. MoNnIER WILLIAMS, M.A,, 
D.C.L. <A new and revised edition, With Map. 

ISLAM AND ITS FOUNDER. By J. W.H.Sropart. With Map. 

ISLAM AS A MISSIONARY RELIGION. By C. R. HAINES. (2s.) 


STUDIES OF NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. By Etior 
HOwARD, 

THE CORAN: its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony 
it bears to the Holy Scriptures. By Sir WILLIAM Muir, 
K.C.S.1L, LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. A new and revised edition. 

THE RELIGION OF THE CRESCENT; or, Islam: its Strength, 
its Weakness, its Origin, its Influence. By the Rev. W. St, 
Cr.aIrn-TISDALL, M.A., C.M.S. (45.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


AIDS TO PRAYER. By the Rev. DANIEL Moore, Printed in 
red and black. Post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


ALONE WITH GOD; or, Helps to Thought and Prayer, for the use 
of the Sick, By the Rev. F. BourpILion, Series I. and Il., 
12mo, cloth boards, each Is. 

BEING OF GOD, SIX ADDRESSES ON THE. By the late 
Right Rev. C, J. Etticorr, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 6¢. 

BIBLE PLACES; or, The Topography of the Holy Land. By 
H. B. TristrRAM, New Edition, brought up to date. With 
Map and numerous Woodcuts. Crown dvo, half bound, 5s. 

CALLED TO BE SAINTS, The Minor Festivals Devotionally 
Studied. By the late CHRISTINA G. RossETTI, Author of 
‘*Seek and Find.” Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 

CHRISTIANS UNDER THE CRESCENT IN ASIA. By the late 
Rev. E. L. Cutts, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Turning-Points of 
Church History,” etc. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

COMMUNICANT’S DAILY HELP, THE. Being Thoughts for 
Daily Prayer and Hints for Daily Life. By the late Rev. W. 
ABBOTT. 18mo, limp cloth, 6d, 

DAILY READINGS FOR A YEAR, By ELIzABeTH SPOONER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


DEVOTIONAL (A) LIFE OF OUR LORD. By the late Rev. E. L. 
Curts, D.D., Author of ‘* Pastoral Counsels,” etc. Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 55. 

GOSPELS, THE FOUR. Arranged in the Form of an English 
Harmony, fromthe Text of the Authorized Version. By the 
late Rev. J. M. Futter, M.A. -With Analytical Table of 
Contents and Four Maps. Cloth boards, Is. 


GREAT TRUTHS AND HOLY LIVES, By Lady Hammick. Post 
8vo, cloth boards, 15. 62. 

HOLY COMMUNION: PREPARATION AND COMPANION, Ry 
the late Bishop W. W. How. 18imo, , Cloth boards, 64. ; 
limp roan, Is. 6d@, ; and in various other bindings. 

DITTO, with CoLLEcTs, EpisTLEs, and GosPELs, in one vol 


18mo. Cloth boards, red edges, is. ; limp roan, Is. Tod. ; and 
in various other bindings, 
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HOLY COMMUNION FOR ENGIISH CHURCHMEN, A PLAIN 
MANUAL OF. By the late Rev. E. BuRBIDGE, 18mo, Limp 
cloth, 6d. ; limp roan, Is. 2d. 

DITTO, with CoLiects, EpistiEes, GosPELs, and HYMNS, in one 
vol. 18mo, Cloth boards, 8d. ; paste grain roan, Is. 64; 
LAND OF ISRAEL, THE, A Journal of Travel in Palestine, 
undertaken with special reference to its Physical Character. 
By the Rev. Canon TRISTRAM. With two Maps and numerous 

Illustrations, Large post 8vo, cloth boards, Ios. 6d, 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORICAL AND DOGMATICAL POSI- 
TION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. W. 
Baker, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

LESSER LIGHTS: or, Some of the Minor Characters of Scripture 
traced. Series I. and II. By the Rev. F. BouRDILLON, 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each. Series III. 2s, 

OUR OWN BOOK. Very Plain Reading for People in Humble 
Life. By the Rev. F. BourDILLON, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 

PALEY’S EVIDENCES. A New Edition, with Notes, Appendix, 
and Preface. By the Rev. E. A. LitTon. Post 8vo, cloth 
beards, 45. 

PALEY’S HORE PAULINZ. A New Edition, with Notes, 
Appendix, and Preface. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

PARABLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT (THE). By the Right 
Rev. A. BARRY, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 

PEACE WITH GOD. A Manual for the Sick. By the late Rev, 
E. BurBIDGE, M.A, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 15. 6d. 

PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. By the late Dean 
VAUGHAN. Small post 8vo, Cloth boards, 2s, 


PLAIN WORDS FOR CHRIST. Being a Series of Readings for 
Working Men. By the late Rey. R, G. Dutton. Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, Is. 

PRAYER OF CHRISTENDOM (THE GREAT). By the late Mrs, 
RUNDLE CHARLES. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 

READINGS ON THE FIRST LESSONS FOR SUNDAYS AND 
CHIEF HOLY DAYS. According to the New Table. by 
the late Rev. PETER YOUNG, Crown 8vo, in two volumes, 5s. 

RELIGION FOR EVERY DAY. Lectures for Men. By the Right 
Rey. A. Barry, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 
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SEEK AND FIND. A Double Series of Short Stud.es of the 
Benedicite. By the late CHRISTINA G. RossETTI, Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SERVANTS OF SCRIPTURE (THE). By the late Rev. JOHN W. 
BurGoN, B.D. Post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


80ME CHIEF TRUTHS OF RELIGION. By the late Rev. E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 67, 


SPIRITUAL COUNSELS; or, Helps and Hindrances to Holy 
Living. By the late Rev. R. G. DutTon Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 


TEOUGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN. Tua Lorp’s PRAYER. 
By Emirv C. Orr. Post 8vo, limp cloth, Is, 


THOUGHTS FOR WORKING DAYS. O<xiginal and Selected. 
By Eminy C. ORr. Post 8vo, limp cloth, 1s, 


TIME FLIES: A READING DIARY, By the late CHRISTINA 
G. RossETTI. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


TRUE VINE (THE). By the late Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES, 
Printed in red and black. Post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


TURNING-POINTS OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. By the 
Hie Aes: E., L. Cutts, D.D. Crown 8vyo, cloth boards, 
35. 6d. 


TURNING-POINTS OF GENERAL CHURCH HISTORY. By the 
late Rev. E. L. Cutts, D.D., Author of ‘* Pastoral Counsels,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


WITHIN THE VEIL. SruplIzs IN THE EPISTLE TO THR 
HEBREWS. By the late Mrs, RUNDLE CHARLES, Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, Is. 
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